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BENGAL’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

AND 

STUDIES 

IN 

BENGAL 

VAISNAVISM 


S. K. DE 


Editor’s Note 


Except for minor typographical and other alterations and serialising the numbers 
used to indicate the footnotes, Bengal’s Contribution to Sanskrit Literature is intended 
to be a verbatim reprint of Dr. De’s article on Sanskrit Literature in the History of 
Bengal, edited by Dr. R. C. Majumdar and published by the University of Dacca. 
This article formed Chapter XI, pp. 290 to 373 of the first volume, Dacca 1943, 


To this is added a bunch of articles by Dr. De on various aspects of Bengal 
Vaisnavism. These articles had so long been scattered in various periodicals and books, 
the references to which are indicated at the end of each. Except for transliterating 
the Sanskrit quotations originally in Devanagari script, these reprints, too, are verbatim. 


Debiprased Chattopadhyaya 
Editor, Indian Studies : Past & Present 


BENGAL’S CONTRIBUTION 


to 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
S. K. DE 


The early literary history of Bengal, to which or to parts of which references commence 
with comparatively late Vedic literature, is for the most part a matter for conjecture. 
' We have seen! that in the period or periods during which the Vedic Samhitis came 
into existence, Bengal had not probably yet characterised itself as a political and 
cultural, much less as a literary, unit of the northern Aryan India. While the Vajasaneyi 
recension of the Yajurveda, in which the easterner Yajfiavalkya plays a leading part, 
had its most probable origin in the east (Videha), it is curious that Magadha and 
Anga still serve to the Atharva-veda (v.22. 14) as a symbol of a distant land, and 
the more eaStern provinces are never mentioned. We have also seen that the extension 
of Vedic civilisation must have been further achieved in what is conventionally called 
the Brahmana period ; but one of the latest of the major Brahmanas, the Satapatha, 
which belongs to the Vajasaneyi and which bears witness to much cultural activity in 
Videha, describes (XIII. 8. 5) the people of the east as hostile or demoniac (Gsurya). 
Similarly the eastern land of Pundra receives disapproval in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VII. 18) as the home of Dasyus ; and in a dubious, but probably not very complimentary, 
passage in the Aitareya Aranyaka (II. 1. 1) the composite tribe of Vangavagadha? 
receives mention in a list of tribes who were guilty of transgression. This tradition 
of the association of Vanga, along with Pundra, with outcast tribes is preserved as 
late as the Bodhiyana Dharma-siitra (1.2.14), which prescribes penances to those who 
visit these unclean lands. The imperfect Aryanisation of a greater part of what is 
known as Bengal is perhaps responsible for this attitude of frank dislike; and 
linguistic and ethnological evidences make the presence of Kol-Munda and Dravidian 
tribes in these regions highly probable. But it is also possible that Bengal in this 
period had a culture which was not only non-Aryan but also non-Vedic, presumably 
fostered by the hypothetical Outer Aryans of Grierson. The Midland Brahmanic culture 
must have taken a fairly long time to strike its root in the eastern soil; and the 
same causes as rendered Magadha the probable headquarters of the non-Vedic Vratya 
Aryans also made it, in later history, the starting ground of at least two great non- 
Brahmanical religious systems. 


1. See HB p. 7. 2. The question is discussed in HB p. 8. 
1S. 4—1 F 


The racial and political units of Bengal, on the other hand, are mentioned as 
quite prosperous and powerful in the Mahabharata, in which the eastern tribes of 
Magadha, Anga, Vanga, Pundra, Suhma and Kalifiga play an important part; but 
there is no reference to any literary activity in these countries. The professional 
storytellers and reciters, known as Sitas and Magadhas,? however, to whom has been 
ascribed the preservation of epic tales, were in all probability, as the latter designation 
also indicates, people of the east. As the man of Magadha is par excellence the 
designation of a minstrel, it is not unlikely that Magadha was in epic times the seat 
of minstrelsy ; and this conjecture appears to receive support from a reference in the 
Vajasaneyi-samhita (xxx. 5) to the symbolic sacrifice of the man of Magadha to “loud 
noise” (atikrushtaya magadhan). The man of the east, especially of Magadha,‘ has . 
also been connected with the nomadic Vratya, with his weird dress, appearance and 
speech and equally weird rites and ceremonies, described in the Atharva-veda xv and 
elsewhere’ ; but no mention is made of any kind of literary culture, and all that we 
can plausibly infer from the somewhat vague and obscure references is that the speech 
of the Vratya,® though Aryan, betrayed Prakritic habits, indicating a more rapid linguistic 
change of the Indo-Aryan in the eastern provinces. That the standard language was 
that of the North (Udicya), from which dialects of the provinces, including the East 
(Pracya), must have shown deviations, is confirmed by the view of the later Vedic 
period, which is expressed in the Kaushitaki Brahmana (VII. 6), that “in the northern 
region speech is spoken with greater discernment ; men, therefore, go to the north 
to learn speech; he who comes from there, they like to hearken unto him.’”7 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the northerner Panini should, in his great and 
standard grammar, refer to the peculiarities of the eastern speech; and the earliest 
indication of some kind of literary activity in the east is to be presumed from 
his references to eastern grammarians. The eastern peculiarities noticed by Panini 
concern the designation of some eastern people (ii. 4. 66; iv. 1. 178; iv. 2. 
3. E. Washburn Hopkins, Great Epic of India (New Haven 1920), p. 364f. 
4. Latyayana Srauta Siitra, viii. 6. 28 ; Katy@yana Srauta Siitra, xxii. 4. 22. On 
these passages see J. W. Hauer, Der Vratya (Stuttgart 1927), pp. 6-7, 96-97 and 143 f. 

5. The location of the Vratyas is uncertain, but some of them probably settled 
in Magadha and the eastern provinces ; see CHI. I. 123. A full and critical resume of 
the Vedic texts on the Vratya problem is givenin J. W. Hauer, op. cit. Charpentier 
(WZKM. xxv. 355-68) finds the Rudra-Siva cult in the Vratya practices, but A. B. Keith 
(JRAS. 1915, p. 155) rejects this hypothesis. See Hauer, op. cit. p. 297f on the 
religious ideas of the Vratyas. ~ 

6. As described in Tandya Mahabrahmana, xvii. 1. 9. Cf. Weber’s explanation in 
his Indian Literature (Eng..tr. London 1904), pp. 67, 68. A discussion of this passage 
will be found in Hauer, op. cit. 69, 168-72, 174 f. 

7. tasmad udicyam disi prajia@tatara vag udyate, udatica u eva yanti vacam 
Sikshitum, yo va tata Ggachchhati tasya va SuSriishanta iti. 
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113 ; viii. 3. 75) and of certain parts of the east (i. 1.75; iv. 2. 76, 120, 123, 139), 
the formation of the names of certain eastern cities, villages and their inhabi- 
tants (vi. 2. 99 ; vii. 3.14, 24), an eastern peculiarity in the name of a game (vi. 2. 
74), the morphology of eastern proper names (ii. 4. 60 ; iv. 1. 17; v. 3. 80), the designa- 
tion of tributes which may have been rendered by the north to the east or vice versa 
(vi. 3. 10), the name of certain measures of weight which may have been known from 


. eastern merchants (v. 4. 101) and the eastern mode of the articulation in greeting a 


person (viii. 2. 86); but much more interesting are the direct references he makes to 
the views of eastern grammarians (iii. 1. 90; iii. 4. 18; iv. 1. 17, 43, 160; v. 3. 
80, 94; v. 4. 101; viii. 2. 86) in regard to the morphology, phonetics and syntax of the. 


_ eastern dialect. It is clear that in Panini’s time, as in that of the Kaushitaki Brahmana, 


the standard literary language was still the dialect of the north, to which Panini 
himself belonged ;* but his reference to the opinion of eastern grammarians also makes 
it probable that linguistic speculations in the east must have acquired such a position 
in his time that it became necessary for him to take them into account. Such 
linguistic speculations doubtless indicate the existence of a respectable body of literature 
on which they based themselves; but nothing unfortunately has survived, and this 
literature is now only a matter of surmise. It should also be noted that no definite 
denotation can be attached to Panini’s Prafich or Pracya. If it is equivalent to the Prasii of 
the Greek writers, it would denote preferably the people of Magadha; but in all 
probability it was a much more extensive term which included the peoples or provinces 
east of the Middle Country (i.e. east, roughly, of Allahabad) ® and would not therefore 
possess any particular application to Bengal. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
word Gauda in the sense of a country is already known to P&anini’s Ashta@dhyayi 
(vi. 2. 100),!° and the Gana-patha (Ixxiv. 9) mentions Vanga. 


8. There is no reason to doubt the traditional assumption that Panini was a 
northern grammarian. R. Otto Francke’s opinion (Goettinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1891, 
pp. 957, 975f) that “in P&nini’s period the Brahman people had their centres in the 
East” is negatived not only by P&anini’s manner of referring to the views of the eastern 
grammarians, but also, as Paul Thiem has shown (P@nini and the Veda, Allahabad 1935, 
p. 73f), by Panini’s relation to the northern Vedic schools and by the probability, 
which Weber had already considered (Indische Studien, v. 50), that Panini scarcely 
makes any use of the Vdajasaneyi-samhita and its Brahmanas, Panini’s citation of 
Udicya grammarians does not invalidate this position. 

9. The Vinaya references to MadhyadeSa probably fix its limits up to Pundravardhana 
(see HB Ch. XIII). 

10. In this rule Panini teaches that when the words arishta and gauda stand first in 
a compound, the first member has an acute accent on the final syllable before the 
word pura. From the preceding rule, which speaks of compounds dealing with a city of 
the eastern people, as well as from the following rule which also has a similar 
application, there can be no doubt that the word Gauda here signifies the name 
of a country. 


- 


We do not know exactly when the Aryanisation of Bengal took ‘place. If 
Magadha received the Aryan culture and language long before the time of the Buddha, 
the disparaging references in the later Vedie literature make it likely that the Aryans 
of the east stood apart for some time from those of west in dialect, customs and 
practices. During the domination of the Mouryas, who were easterners, Bengal was 


_ _ probably linked to the Aryan India of the north; but we have no record of literary acti- 


vity in Bengal in the first few centuries of its Aryanisation, We have the earliest 
mention of Suhma and Radha in the Jaina Aydranga Sutta,!! which tells us that Mahavira 
travelled “in the pathless countries of the Ladhas in Vajjabhimi and Subbhabhimi”; 
but it is curious that no inscription of ASoka nor any early Jaina record has been 
discovered in Bengal proper. Patafijali, after Panini, shows himself. familiar with 
Pataliputra and betrays (on Pa® iv. 2. 52)!2 a greater knowledge of the political divi- 
sions of the east; for he mentions together Anga, Vanga, Suhma and Pundra. In 
another interesting passage,!8 which he may have borrowed and amplified from Yaska 
(ii. 2), he gives us some dialectological information regarding the employment of 
certain verbs in a peculiar sense by the people of the east.14 He refers also (f. 1. 1) 
- to the usage 15 of / for r, which became one of the important characteristics of the 
later Magadhi Prakrit, but which, in his opinion, is Asura pronunciation, the 
Satapatha Brahmana having already described the Pracya as Gsurya. While these re- 
ferences to the debased speech of the east confirm the presumption that modifica- 
tions of the standard language occured early in the eastern provinces, they add very 
little to our knowledge of the linguistic and literary activity in the east, the existence 
of which should be presumed to explain the grammarian’s interest. 


11. SBE. xxii. 48. Jacobi identifies Ladha with Radha, and Subbhabhimi with 
the country of Suhma. In the Kalpa-siitra the Jaina ascetic orders are named 
Pundravardhaniya, acai and Tamraliptika (p. 288,SBE. xxii). 

12. Ed. Kielhorn, iii, p. 282. 

13. Ed. Kielhorn, i, ss 49, 

14, Viz. dati in the sense ‘to cut? and ramhati in the sense ‘to go’ ; in the former 
case Pataiijali speaks of pracyeshu, in the latter pracya-madhyeshu. He uses the word 
pracya (on Pa® iy. 2. 138, ed. Kielhorn, p. 301) in connection with the Charanas or 
Vedic schools prevailing in the east. On the passage from Yaska see Liebich, Zur 
Einfiirung in die indische einsheimische Sprachwissenschaft, 1. 24f and Hannes Skold, 
Nirukta, p. 80f and references cited therein. 

15. On this usage see Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, 1. 517 and Grierson in 
ZDMG. lxvi. 66, note. 
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After several centuries, when the Gupta rulers came to power, the only defi- 
nite evidence of Sanskrit culture!* is afforded by inscriptional records, discovered in 
Bengal, which give us the earliest instances of actual Sanskrit composition. Leaving 
aside the short early Brahmi inscription from Mahasthan, and the lithic record (three 
lines) of Chandravarman,!? on the Susunia Hill in West Bengal, we have eight short 


- copper-plates!® which, issued by the local officers of the Gupta Emperors in North 


Bengal, cover in dates one century between 443 and 543 A. D. But these brief prose speci- 
mens are hardly of any literary value. It is not until we come to the 7th century A. D. 
that we find the high-flown Kavya-style in prose and verse employed in the epi- 
graphic-records, such, for instance, as displayed in the Tippera copper-plates of Loka- 
natha!® or the Nidhanpur copper-plates of Bhdskaravarman.2° The testimony of the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fa-hien, however, who visited India in the beginning of the 5th century and 
spent two years at Tamralipti in studying and copying manuscripts, suppliments the 
rather scanty evidence of copper-plates and inscriptions.21, The later and much more © 
extensive itinerary, in the 7th century, of Hiuen Tsang, who visited Pundravardhana, 
Kamaiipa, Samatata, and Karnasuvarna, is remarkable for its references to the- love 
of learning of the people, as well as to the existence of more than seventy Buddhist 
monasteries in these lands-as seats of learning, hundreds of Deva-temples, and a large 
number of Nirgrantha ascetics.22 I-tsing, coming to India a little later, definitely states 
that he learned Sanskrit and the science of words (Sabda-vidya) i in Tamralipti.2? These 
foreign travellers do not refer to any literary activity, but they furnish definite evi- 
dence of the existence in this period of Sanskrit learning and culture in Bengal. 

It is necessary in this connection to notice a few works of a technical Sastric 
character, which have been credited to Bengal of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. 
The first of these is a work on elephant lore, entitled Hasty-Gyurveda,,24 which, after 
the manner of the Puranas and in the form of a dialogue held in Champa between 


16. The chauvinistic attempt to appropriate Kalidasa to Bengal hardly needs any 
comment. Curiously enough, it ignores the poet’s not very complimentary references 
to the people of Vanga and Suhma (Raghu, iv. 35-36) who  adjectly prostrated 
themselves before the conqueror Raghu. 

17. El. xiii. 133. 18. See HB p. 49. 

19. El. xv. 301f. 20. Ibid. xii. 65 f. 

21. J. Legge, Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms, p. 100. 

22. Watters, II. 184-91. For an analysis of Hiuen Tsang’s remarks on the language 
see Chatterji-Lang. 78-79. ‘ 

23. Takakusu-/-tsing. p. xxxi. 

24. Ed. An. SS., No. 26. The work is also called Gaja-cikitsa, Gaja-vidya 
Gaja-vaidya and Gajayurveda. Mss. noticedin Auf.-Cat. I. 141a, 336b; Il. 28a. See 
J. Jolly, Medicin, p. 14, sec. 12. g 
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king Romapada of Anga and the sage Palakapya®® ( °kappa), gives in four sections 


- an elaborate account of the ailments peculiar to elephants. This Romapada is men- 


tioned as the mythical contemporary af DaSaratha famed in the R@mdyana; and the 
author, endowed with a fictitious Kapya gotra and possibly with a fictitious name, 
is likewise a legendary figure, his father having been a sage and his mother a she- 
elephant ! In I. I. 39 and 101 a reference is made to the hermitage of Palakapya which is 
placed in the region where the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) flows from the Himalayas 


to the sea. In spite of the obviously legendary character of the narrator and his 


hearer, it is surmised that the work was redacted in some place in Bengal on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra. Since the device of a legendary narrator and hearer 
is common enough in the Puranas, from which it is evidently borrowed, it would 
not ‘be safe to base merely on it :any chronological inference; but, as high an 
antiquity ‘has been «claimed for the production as the Sth or 6th century B. C. !#6 


‘The first surmise is not unlikely ; and Hiuen Tsang?’ speaks of wild elephants which 


ravaged in herds in Kamaripa (Western Assam), which he takes to be the con- 
fines of “East India.” The date of the work is certainly earlier than that of 
Kshirasvamin, who in the 11th century quotes Palakapya twice in his commentary 
on the Amara-Kosa (on II. 8. 38; III. 3. 148) ;?8 and it is probable that it could 
not. have been redacted at a very late period, inasmuch as _ the encyclopaedic 
Agni-Purana, some of whose Sastric sections have to be dated earliear than the 
10th century,2® tells us that its chapter on the Gaja-cikitsé2° is based upon P&alaka- 


25. P. C. Bagchi (JHQ. 1933, p. 261) believes that the name P@la here signifies 
elephant, from Dravidian pal (elephant), while he connects -kdpya with kapi, which he 
thinks had the same sense. If this is correct, the name itself becomes entirely fictitious, 
and we need not assume that any such person actually existed. 

26. Haraprasad Sastri is inclined (JBORS. 1919, p. 313) to ‘assign the work to the 
Sth or 6th century B.C. (Cf. Ibid. 1924, p. 317). 

27. Watters, II. 186. 

28. These verses are, however, not traceable in the present text. 

29. See De-Poetics. I. 102-4; also for the Smrti chapters see R. C. ‘Hazra in 
THQ. 1936, pp. 683-91. Itis noteworthy that the available Mss. of the Purana are 
almost entirely in Bengali or Devanagari scritps, suggesting its prevalence in the Bengali 
or Devanagari area ; and the fact that the Bengali Mss. are by far the more plentiful 
might indicate the eastern origin, or at least popularity,.of the Purana. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that it should cite Palakadpya. 

30. Ed. An. SS. Ch. 287. 
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pya’s narration to King Romapada of Anga.3! It is not improbable that Kalidasa 
alludes to Palakapya2 when he makes Sunanda, during the Svayamvara of Indumati 
( Raghu? VI. 27), describe the king of Anga as one “whose elephants are trained 
by Sitra-Karas.” Palakapya’s present work is written not in the form of Sitra 
but in Ka§arika with occasional prose exposition, somewhat in the manner of 
Bharata’s Néatya-Sastra; but since Bharata has also been called a Muni and 
Sitra-Kara, a similar allusion to Palakapya is not improbale. If this presumption 
is acceptable, then P&alakadpya’s treatise on elephant-science, like Bharata’s work 
on Dramaturgy, must be taken as embodying a traditional compendium, which 
was redacted in Anga or in some place on the banks of the Brahmaputra, some- 
time before Kalidasa, in the name of a legendary sage, who first systematised the 
science, and in the form and diction of an ancient Sastra. The present text is an 
extensive compilation of 160 chapters, covering 700 pages in the printed edition, 
and is divided (after medical works) into four Sthanas or sections, namely, 
Mahiroga (principal diseases, 18 chapters), Kshudra-roga (minor diseases, 72 chapters), 
Salya (Surgery, 34 chapters) and Uttara (Therapy, Bath, Dietics etc., 36 chapters). 
The science, to which Kautilya refers when he speaks of elephant-doctors, and which 
at one time must have possessed considerable importance in India, is now 
nearly lost, and its technicalities have become obscure; but Palakapya’s earliest 
authoritative contribution to the subject deserves mention as presumably an eastern 
production of great interest. 

With regard to the next author, Candragomin, who is recognised as the 
founder of the Candra school of Sanskrit grammar, we are perhaps on a firmer 
ground, both in respect of approximate date and authorship. In his Vakyapadiya 
(ii. 489-90) Bhartrhari mentions Baiji, Sauva and Haryaksha as grammarians who 
went before Candracarya and who by their uncritical methods contributed not a little 
to the neglect of the Mahabhashya of Pataiijali. As this observation accords well 
with Kalhana’s account of the fate of the Mahabhashya,3* as well as with the curious 


31. Ch. 286, verse 24. Other quotations from Palakapya occur in Heméadri’s 
Vrata-khanda (second half of 12th century), Vallalasena’s Adbhuta-sdgara, Mallinatha’s 
commentary on Raghw® xvi. 3 (14th century),Vira-mitrodaya, of Mitramiégra, and Sarngadhara 
-paddhati (Nos. 1563-69, 1594-99 ; 14th century). See S. K. De in D. R. Bhandarkar 
Vol., p. 74, fn. 3 for references. The passage quoted by Mallindtha occurs in the 
present text I. i. 218-19. Palakapya is also referred to by Hemacandra in his 
Abhidhana-cintamani (III. 517; 12th century). ; 

32. So explained by Hemardi, Caritravardhana and Mallinatha. 

33. Itis is noteworthy that Kalhana also refers (i. 176) to Chandracharya and his 
grammar and to his reviving the study of the Mahabhashya, but he places Chandracharya 
in Kashmir under Abhimanyu (c. 3rd century A.D.). On this passage see F. Kielhorn 
(IA. IV. 1875), pp. 107-8 ; B. Liebich, Ksira-tarangini, pp. 270-72. 
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legend recorded in a late Tibetan work®+ of the censure of Pataiijali’s work by 
Candragomin, it has been assumed that this Candracirya is no other than 
Candragomin.* B. Liebich who has recovered’ and edited the Candra-vyakarana 
(Sitra, Unadi and Dhatu-patha),3* as well as its Vrtti,87 is of opinion®® that Candra 
wrote both the text and the commentary and that he flourished probably in the 
period between 465 and 544 A.D. The work is certainly earlier than the Kasika 
of Jayaditya and Vamana; for this commentary on Panini appropriates without 
acknowledgment thirtyfive original Sttras of Candra’s grammar, which had no 


34. Sumpa, Pag Sam Jon Zang, pt.i pp. 95-96. The story is reproduced in S. C. 
Vidyabhusan, Hist. of Ind. Logic, pp. 334-35. 

35. Sastri-Cat. vi (Vyakarana), preface, p. 1, does not accept this identification. 

36. Ed. from Sanskrit Mss., as well as from the Tibetan version, with full indices. 
The Gana-patha, as well as the Linganusasana, which is quoted by Purushottama-deva in 
his Varna-desana (Egg.-Cat. Il. No. 1039/1475 a, p. 295), Ujjvaladatta (ed. Aufrecht, 
IV. I), Sarvananda (on II. 6. 62) and Rayamukuta on Amara (R. G. Bhandarkar-Report, 
1883-84, p. 468), is missing. But the Candra Gana-patha, as well as an Upasarga-vrtti, 
exists in Tibetan. A short Varna-vrtti by Candragomin is published in Belv.-Systems, 
p. 117 (App. I); of. JASB. 1908, pp. 549 ff. A Parayana by Candra is quoted by 
Kshirasvamin in his Ksira-tarangini (ed. Liebich x. 82). Liebich has given a bibliography 
of Candra-vyakarana and its accessory literature in Nach. d. Goettingischen Gessellschaft, 
1895, pp. 272-321, summarised in JA. 1896, pp. 103-5. 

37. Ed. B. Liebich. Inthe colophon it is called the work of Dharmadasa, but 
Liebich takes it as the name of the pupil who wrote down the master’s words. Liebich 
has given a detailed study of the Vrrti in his Zur Einfuhrung, Pt.. IV (Analyse der 
Candra-vrtti). 

38. WZKM. xiii (1899), pp. 308-15 and Das Datum Candragomins and °Kalidasas 
(Breslau 1903}. The chief ground is that the sentence ajayad gupto (Ms. jarto or japto) 
hiinan in the Vritti i. 2. 81, p. 43) mentions the victory of the Gupta over the Hunas as an 
illustration of the use of the Perfect to describe an event in the life-time of the author. 
But the identity of Jarta, or Japta, as given by manuscript-evidence, is not clear; and the 
conjecture that it is a mislection for Gupta is problematic. Keith-drama, p. 168, appears 
to think that Jarta refers to a Jat prince! Belvalkar (op. cit. p. 58), however, 

approximates Liebich’s dating further to 470 A.D., assuming that the victory 
over the Hinas refers to their defeat by Skandagupta. S. Lévi (BEFEO. Hil. 1903, pp. 
38 f), relying on the mention by I-tsing (Takakusu,- op. cit. pp. 164, 183) 
of a great man named Candra kouan (—official) or Candradasa, who lived, like 
a Bodhisattva, in his time in Eastern India and composed a musical play on the 
Visvantara, would identify this Candra with Candragomin., As this identification is 
likely, it would place Candragomin some time before I-tsing, although it must be 
admitted that the reference is not entirely frée from doubt. Minayeff, on the other 
hand, believes (Lebich, Panini, p. 11) that Candragomin lived as early as the beginning 
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parallel in P&nini,®® but which Kayyata distinctly repudiates as un-Paninian. All accounts 
agree that Candragomin was a Buddhist; and this is supported not only by his 
honorific Buddhistic title—gomin, but also by the Mangala-Sloka of the Vrtti 
which pays homage to Sarvajiia. The Tibetan tradition does not distinguish the 
grammarian Candragomin from the philosopher Candragomin, who wrote a work 
on Logic, entitled Nydya-siddhydloka,° as well as from the Tantric writer of the 
same name,‘ to whom thirty-six esoteric texts are ascribed in the Bstan-hgyur. 
According to this account,‘? he belonged to a Kshatriya family in Varendra,‘? resided 
for some time at Candradvipa‘*t and met the Madhyamika commentator Candrakirti at 
Nalanda,*® where he became a pupil of Sthiramati. Apart from the Tantric Vajra- 


of the 5th century. N. Péri (BEFEO. 1911, p. 388, f. n. 2) places Candragomin 
in the second half of the 7th century, while S. C. Vidyabhusan (Joc. cit.) is of 
opinion that the Tibetan source (Tar. 146), in making Candra a contemporary 
of Sila, son of Harsavardhana, would place him at about 700 A.D. But this late 
date conflicts with the accepted date of the Kasika, which makes use of the Candra- 
grammar. For a re-discussion of the whole question see Liebich, Ksiratarangini, pp. 264 ff. 

39. Shown first by Kielhorn in JA. 1886, pp. 183-85 ; See Liehich; Konkordanz Panini- 
Candra, Breslau 1928. 

40. S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 336. 

41. See below under Buddhist Tantric writers. Taranadtha has much that is legen- 
dary to relate of Candragomin and ascribes to him a large number of hymns and 
learned works. 

42. Tar. 148-58 and Sumpa, Joc. cit. S.C. Vidyabhusan (Joc. cit.) distinguishes 
the logician Candragomin from the grammarian of the same name and assigns a 
much later date to the former; but he would assign some. of the Tantric Stotras to 
the latter, although in his Mediaeval School of Ind. Logic, pp. 121-23, he does not 
draw any such distinction. 

43. Tar. 148: ‘born im Varendra in the east’; Cordier-Cat. II. 302 : ‘inhabitant 
of Barendi in Eastern India’; Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xci, 95, 139: ‘born in Varendra in 
Bangala’. S. K. Chatterji believes that the surname gomin corresponds to the modern 
Bengali cognomen gui. A. A. Macdonell (JA. 1903, p. 376) thinks that Kashmir was 
Candragomin’s native place, but this is perhaps due to a misapprehension of Kalhana’s 
reference. 

44. Sumpa informs us that Candragomin settled in Candradvipa after his exile from 
Varendra. In a work of Candragomin in Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, op. cit. p. 362) he is 
expressly called Dvaipa.—For Candradvipa, see HB p. 18. P.C. Bagchi (Introd. 
to Kaula-jiana-nirnaya, pp. 29-34) is inclined to think that Candradvipa signifies 
the entire coast-line, but if it is taken to refer to a particular locality, he would 
identify it with the island of Sandwip in the district of Noakhali. There is no philological 
difficulty in deriving the word Sandwip from Candradvipa. 5 

45. Taranatha tells us (p. 155) that Candra’s grammar cinerea Candrakirti’s 

I, S. 4-2 
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-yana Sadhanas mentioned above, Candragomin is credited with some Sanskrit 


Stotras on Tara and Maiijusri,#6 a drama _ called Lok@nanda*’? and an elegant but insipid 
religious Kavya entitled Sishya-lekha-dharma® in the form of a letter to a pupil. 
None of these productions, if they really belong to the grammarian Candragomin, is 
of much consequence. The Cd@ndra-vyakarana, however, is a much more remarkable 
work, which had currency at one time in Kashmir, Nepal, Tibet and Ceylon. Although 
there is no material divergence nor anything original (excepting the thirty-five rules 
mentioned above), it is nota mere copy but an attempt at a recast and improvement 
upon the rules of Panini. As against the eight chapters of Panini, it has six chapters 
of four sections each, the matter of Panini’s first two chapters being distributed over 
the whole book. The Sitras being derived from Panini, the work is in no sense 
un-Paninian except in the fact that it rearranges the rules, occasionally simplifies their 
wording; reduces and modifies the Pratyaharas, makes some changes in the terminology, 
distributes the Samjiids and altogether omits, as most Buddhist writers do, the Vedic 
rules, Its want of any striking originality or independence, however, must have 
proved fatal, and the system almost disappeared in the later history of Sanskrit — 
grammar. 


Samantabhadra, a grammar composed in Slokas, and made it disappear. 

46. The Tara cult, to which Hiuen Tsang refers, must have been prevalent in the 
6th century (see G. de Blonay, Matériaux pour servir G@ l'histoire de la déesse Buddhique 
Tara, p.17f). Hirananda Sastri in Origin and Cult of Tara (in Memoirs of the Arch. 
Survey of India, Calcutta 1925), thinks that the deity does not date further back than 
the 5th century. On Candragomin’s Aryd-tard-antarvali-vidhi, see S. C. Vidyabhushan, 
Introd. to (Sarvajiiamitra’s) Sragdhara-stotra in Bauddha-stotra-samgraha (Bibl. Ind. Calcutta 


1908), p. xx f. 
47. Wint.-Ges. Ill. pp. 183, 399 ; Keith-drama, p. 168. The drama is known only 


- in the Tibetan version in Bstan-hgyur. It isa Buddhist work dramatising the story of a 


certain Manichiida who handed over his wife and children to a Brahman as an act of 
supreme generosity. The author of this drama cannot be the same as the dramatist 
Candaka or Candraka, who is placed by Kalhana under Tufijina of Kashmir and who 
is quoted in the Anthologies. 

48. Ed. I. P. Minayeff in Zapiski. iv. pp. 29-52, with the Tibetan text added by A. 
Ivanowski. It is said to have been written toa prince Ratnakirti to persuade him to 
forsake the world. The Sanskrit text has 114 verses in different metres, whose chief 
theme is the misery of existence, written in the artificial Kavya style. It contains a verse 
which is ascribed to Candragomin in Vallabhadeva’s Subh@shitavali (No. 3368) ; but the 
verse is missing in the Tibetan version. This verse is attributed to Candra by I-tsing. 
See H. Wenzel in JRAS. 1889, p. 1133 f. 

49, Inthe matter of the Dhatu-patha, Candra agrees pretty closely with Panini, 
classifying the roots similarly into ten groups; but within the classes he groups them 
according to the voices of verbs. Liebich points out the interesting fact that the Dhatu- 


fey: amo haces 
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With regard to the next important work, considerable doubt has been raised about 
its authorship, but its place of origin is generally admitted. This is the philosophical 
work of 215 memorial verses, which is known as the Gaudapada-karik®° but which was 
probably entitled Agama-Sastra. It is ascribed to Gaudapada, who i is said to have been 
the pupil of Suka and teacher’s teacher (parama-guru) of the great Sankara, and whose 
name or more probably descriptive title indicates that he belonged to Gauda. Max 
Walleser®! attempts to destroy the individuality of Gaudapada and establish that the 
Karika belongs to a Gauda school of Vedanta by adducing a passage from the Naish- 
karmya-siddhi (iv. 41. 4) of Suregvara, where two stanzas from the Gaudapiaida-Karika 
and one from Sankara’s Upadesa-sthasri are respectively mentioned as uttered by the 
Gaudas and Dravidas. But since the latter reference (the plural being honorific) is to 
an individual author, Sankara, who was SureSvara’s own teacher, we should normally 
expect that the other reference is also similarly to an individual author. The consideration 
of the problem falls outside jour scope ; but we may state that even if the authenticity 
of the tradition which connects Gaudapada with Sankara is questioned,®® there 
cannot be much doubt regarding the personality of the author who, also cited as 
Gaudacarya, probably belonged to Gauda. It is not necessary here to enter into 
the question of the relation of the Kdarika to the Mandikya Upanisad, *4 nor into 


patha of the Katantra is in reality that of the Candra system as modified by Durgasimha, 
the genuine Katantra Dhatu-patina being preserved only in Tibetan and lost in Sanskrit. 
The Unadi words are disposed of in three books by Candra independently of Panini, the 
suffixes being arranged according to their final letter, and the words being sometimes 
derived in a different way. 

50. Ed. An. SS., No. 10, Poona 1911. 

51. In Der altere Vedanta, pp. 1, 6, 11. On this question see L. D. Barnett in JRAS. 
1910, p. 1361 f ; L. de la Vallée Poussin in JRAS. 1910, p. 134; H. Jacobi in JAOS. 1913, 
p. 52 note ; Keith in JRAS. 1916, p. 377 f; S. K. Belvalkar in Bhandarkar Comm. Volume 
(Poona 1917) p. 171 f, in ABORI. v. 133 f, in his Hist. of Ind. Philosophy, I. 96-7 and in 
his Basu Mallik Lectures on Vedanta, Pt i, p. 182 f. 

52. Ed. BSS. (2nd. ed.), pp. 192-93. 

53. In his Brahma-sitra-bhasya (i. 4. 14=iii. 15 ; ii. 1.9 =i. 16), Sankara quotes the 
Karika@ without the mention of Gaudapada’s name, referring to him as Sampradaya-vid 
or vedirtha-sampradaya-vid Acarya. On the other hand, in the commentary on the 
Svetasvatara Upanisad (ed. An. SS. i. 8, p. 30), Saikara’s authorship of which is 
not beyond question, the commentator cities his predecessor as Suka-isya Gaudapadacarya. 
Sankara’s commentary on the Ka@rika itself has not been accepted as authentic 
(see V. Bhattacharya, AJV. Uf. Pt. Il. 102f; M. Walleser, op. cit. p. 55, f. n). - 

54. See V. Bhattacharya (who contends that the Upanisad is based on the 
Karika@) in PTOC. Il. 439 ff. and in JHQ. 1925, pp. 119 ff. and 295 ff; A, 
Venkatasubbiah (who thinks that the work consisted of more than four sections) in [4. 
LXII 181 ff and in JHQ. 1935, pp. 783 ff. and S. K. Belvalkar in the works cited. 
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its philosophical doctrine, 55> which is a curious blend of pre-Sankara Vedanta and 
Madhyamika Siinyavada ; ** but since the work is said to have been actually quoted 
_ by some early commentators of the Madhyamika school (c. 750 A.D.,57 its compara- 

tive antiquity is established. The work consists of four parts of varying Jength, 
called respectively Agama (29 verses), Vaitathya (38 verses), Advaita (48 verses) and 
Alata-Santi (100 verses). It has been shown that the fourth section, in particular, 
the authorship of which has sometimes been questioned, is indebted to early 
Buddhistic philosophical works, for its words, arguments and images®® ; and, con- 
sidering the early prevalence of Buddhistic schools in Bengal this is not surprising. 
Gaudapada_ is also credited with the authorship of commentaries, respectively on 
ISvarakrishna’s Samkhya Karika °° and the Uttara-gita ®° ; but while the latter work is of no 
great merit, the former appears to be largely based either upon the earlier 
Mathara-vriti or upon an unknown source which Mathara also utilised.6! The hy- 
pothesis of two Gaudapadas has also been advanced; but there is nothing in 
these two commentaries which militates against their traditional ascription to the 
author of the Karika. 

Even though the literary remains of Bengal, described above, in the centuries preceding 
the advent of the Pala dynasty, are insufficient and uncertain, we come, for the 
first time, in the beginning of the 7th century, across distinct references to the 
literary diction of the Gaudas. Banabhatta informs us in a well known verse :52 


55. For which see V. S. Sukthankar in WZKM. XXII. (1908), pp. 137 ff; 
H. Jacobi, JAOS. XXXIII (1913), pp. 52-54; DG.-Phil. I. 423 ff; R.-Phil. II. 452 ff. 

56. Radhakrishnan would sum up by saying that the Karika is ‘an attempt 
to combine the whole negative logic of the Madhyamika with the positive idealism 
of the Upanisads” (Ibid. p. 465). 

57. So in Belv.-Phil. II. 96 (no reference) and Belv.-Lect. (Santarakshita and 
his commentator Kamalagila are mentioned, but no references are given). 

58. See L. de la Vallée Poussin, Joc. cit.; H. Jacobi, loc. cit. ; discussed in 
detail by V. Bhattacharya in the works cited above. The influence is so great 
hat DG.-Phil., op. cit., p. 423, thinks that the author “was possibly a Buddhist.” 
Keith-Lit. p. 476 admits Buddhist influence, but believes that the ideas were 
developed independently by an Aupanisada school. 

59. Ed. B. Tripathi in Ben. SS., No. 9; trs. H. H. Wilson, O7F., along with 
Colebrooke’s trans. of the K4arikas; also trs. Satish Chandra Banerji, Fasc. i (all 
pub.), Calcutta 1898.—This work was probably known to Alberuni (see Sachau, 
Alberuni’s India, 1. 132; Il. 266 ff.) as the work of a Gauda hermit. 

60. VP. 1910. The Dacca University Mss of the work (Nos. 4504, 558e) 
give somewhat different readings. 

61. R. Garbe, Samkhya Philisophie (2nd ed.); Belvalkar in Bhandarkar Comm. 
Volume, p. 171 and Bely.-Lect. p. 188 ; Keith, Samkhya System, pp. 69-70. 

62. HC. introductory verse 7. 
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“In the North there is mostly play upon words (Slesa), in the \West it is 
only the sense (Artha), in the South it is poetical fancy (Utpreksa), in the 
Gaudas there is pomp of syllables (Aksara-dambara).” 

This apparently disparaging observation regarding the Gaudas is explained 
by the suggestion®‘ that it reflects a partisan spirit on the part of the court-poet 
of Harsavardhana, which is also clear from the feeling which he displays. towards 
his patron’s rival, the unnamed but much maligned king of Gauda. But the 
explanation does not become convincing when we consider that in this verse 
Banabhatta is stating that poets of the four quarters of India respectively affect 
only a few peculiar literary excellences, and not all, some putting stress on sound, 
some on sense, some on both, while others indulge ina play of fancy; for in the next 
verse he regrets that it is difficult to find in one place all that are, in his opinion, 
desirable excellences of the Kavya. The position has been often misunderstood, 
but the view we have taken will be clear if we consider the references to the 
Gauda Marga or Gaudi Riti, which are found in the polemic poetics of Bhamaha 
and Dandin, and which show that at least in the 7th and 8th centuries % the Gaudi 
Riti in its proper form was regarded as a distinct and original achievement in the 
sphere of literary diction. Along with the Vaidarbhi, the Gaudi figures as one of 
the two most important modes of poetic expression, although the theorists are 
not agreed on the question of their relative superiority. While Bhamaha (i. 31-32) is, 
impatient with the conventional distinction and preference of the Vaidarbhi and declares his 
opinion that in its proper form the Gaudiya diction is even superior, Dandin shows a 
decided partiality. for the Vaidarbha Marga and’ a mild aversion to the Gauda. But 
taking the Vaidarbhi as the standard, in which are to be found the essential poetical 
excellences of a good diction, Dandin believes that the Gaudi is an easily distinguishable 
(Prasphut@ntara) mode of expression which, however, often presents different aspect,®8 the 
conception of the Gaudas about the essentials of a diction being apparently different 
from that of the Vaidarbhas. The opinion of the theoristis, therefore, seems to be that 
the ideals of composition differed fundamentally in these two types of literary pro- 
duction, the Vaidarbhi demanding the correct and classical manner and_ the Gaudi 
preferring the fervid and the grandiose. Dandin makes it clear that the Gaudas thereby 
often lose themselves in bombast and prolixity. If Banabhatta singles out verbal bom- 
bast (aksara-dambara) in the Gaudas, Dandin likewise speaks of a kind of ‘mental 


63. See V. Raghavan in Kuppuswami Sastri Comm. Vol., pp. 89-90 and 


NIA, f. 214. 
64. S. P. Bhattacharya, The Gaudi Riti in Theory and Practice (IHQ. 1927, 
p. 378). 


65. On the dates of Bhamaha and Dandin see De-Poetics, I. 48 f, 62 f. 

¢6. Dandin uses the term viparyaya, which does not mean vaiparitya or 
coutrariety (as the Hrdayangama commentary takes it), but anyathatva or divergence. 
On this see HQ. cited above, and Praksh Ch. Lahiri in 7HQ. VII. (1931), p. 59 f. 
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bombast’ and cumbrous ornamentation when he uses the terms artha-dambara and 
alamkaradambara in this connexion. Even if their personal preference betrayed disappro- 
val, they had still to take the mode of the Gaudas into account, presumably because 
it had attained a commendable position and found favour in an equal degree with a 
class of writers and readers. It seems, therefore, that even long before Banabhatta 
and Dandin, the Gaudas exhibited a distinctive literary diction of their own,®? which, 
side by side with the widely accepted Vaidarbhi, had an established tradition incapable 
of being completely ignored. Just as Bengal strove politically in these centuries against 

_ the constant aggression of Magadha, Thanesvar and Kashmir to maintain its indepen- 
dence, it attempted in the literary sphere to withstand the domination of the almost uni- 
versally accepted Vaidarbha mode of expression and succeeded in establishing its 
originality. 

These references are important in our literary history because they supply undeni- 
able evidence that by the 7th and 8th centuries there must have grown up in Bengal a Sans- 
krit culture which attained such importance as necessitated recognition of its character- 
istic method of expression, Apart from the lucubrations of Bhamaha and Dandin, Vamana 
in the 9th century expressly states’ that the discussion is not academic, but that the 
names of the recognised literary dictions were derived from the fact that the particular 
diction was prevalent in the particular locality®’. It is probable, therefore, that the theory 
of diction arose, even before Dandin and Vamana who tacitly accept it, from an empiri- 
cal analysis of the prevailing peculiarities of literary expression in different localities. 
This would furnish enough ground for the inference of a lost Gauda literature, which 
received recognition from the theorists, but over the merits of which they entertained 
an honest difference of opinion. In the following centuries, however, the much criticised 


67. In the absence of proper data it is impossible to determine when the 
distinction between Vaidarbha and Gauda modes was first recognised. H. Jacobi 
( Maharashtri p. xvi f) suggests that the simpler Vaidarbha style was a reaction - 
against the older and more elaborate Gauda style and came into existence probably 
in the 3rd- century A. D. It is possible to argue, on the contrary, that the Gauda 
style, which asserts itself and more in the later Kavya, was itself a symbol 
of further development, exhibiting atendency to greater elaboration. Both the 
standpoints ignore the possibility of the two styles developing concurrently as 
rival modes. The controversy of the rhetoricians makes it probable that both the 
Ritis developed side by side and entered into a competetion for mastery.—Bharata 
in his N&@tya-Sastra (ed. Grosset, vi. 26) speaks of four dramatic modes or 
Prayrttis, namely, Avanti, Pafichala-madhyama, Daksintya and Odra-Magadhi, the last 
of which is expressly stated to have been employed in-the eastern provinces, including 
Afga, Vanga, Paundra and Nepila [xiv. 45-47], there being no special Gaudi Pravriti. 

; 68. Kavyalamkara-sitra-vrtti i. 2. 10. 

69. So also Kuntaka [end of the 10th century] in his Vakrokti-jivita [ed.S.K. De}, 

2nd ed., p. 45. - 
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Gaudi Riti must have overstepped its geographical limits ; and, having been found even 
in non-Gauda works, it became in later Poetics a generic name for a particular kind of 
pompous diction, abounding in alliteration and long compounds ; and as_ such, it 
decidedly declined in the favour of the theorists,7° 

When we come to the 10th and 11th centuries, the evidence becomes more definite 
that not only Sanskrit culture but also Sanskrit literature, both Brahmanical and 
’ Buddhistic, flourished in Bengal, although their contribution is still not sufficiently extensive 
nor outstanding. Wehave a larger number of more elaborate inscriptional panegyrics 
in Sanskrit, from the 9th century A.D., which are creditable compositions ; but they display 
the ordinary characteristics of North Indian Pragastis of a similar nature, and do not 
call for special remarks as literary productions. Some of these epigraphic records, 
however, give us interesting glimpses into the assiduous cultute of Sanskrit by 
persons who were not professional scholars or men of letters, but highly placed 
officials and politicians. The Badal Pillar inscription of the time of Narayanapala,71 
for instance, gives us a vivid account of the scholarly attainments of one of the 
minister families of the Pala kings, which receives special commendation for its 
knowledge of Vedic literature. In this family Darbhapani, who was the minister 
of Devapala, and his grandson Kedaramisra, who also held the same position, are 
said to have mastered the four Vidyds; while Kedara’s son Guravamisra acquired 
proficiency in the Vedas, Agamas, Niti, and Jyotisa, and distinguished himself by his 
exposition of the Vedic works. The Bangarh copper-plate Grant?2 of Mahipala I mentions 
the study of Vdjasaneyi Samhita, Mim&amsa, Vyakarana and Tarka, while proficiency 
in Veda, Vedanta and Pramana, and in the Kauthuma recension of the Samaveda, is 
referred to in the Monghyr copper-plate?? of Devapala, Amgachi copper-plate of 
Vigrahapala7 and the Manahali copper-plate?> of Madanapala. The colophon to 
the Hari-carita Kavya of Caturbhuja mentions the Varendra Brahmans of the time 
of Dharmapala as experts in Sruti, Smrti, Purana, Vyakarana and Kavya. Similar 
references occur in other inscriptions of the Palas and those of contemporary 
dynasties. The most interesting record, however, of the political, literary and 


70. It is curious that at the end of the 10th century RajaSekhara, who recognises 
but does not appear to show much admiration for the composition of the Gaudas 
in his Kavya-mimamsa, makes Magadhi take the place of the Gaudi in the enumeration 
of the Ritis in his Karptra-manjari [i.1]; while Bhoja in the 11th century follows 
him in mentioning the Magadhi, along with Gaudi, although he regards the former 
as a Khanda-riti. But the Magadhi asa separate Riti did not have much recognition ; 
it came into existence through the scholastic zeal for distinctions displayed by later writers, 
which led to a constant multiplication of the number of literary modes of expression. 

Ale Gd, TT 72. Ibid. 73. Ibid. 39. 

74. ETD. xv. 2995. TG betas 
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scholarly attainments of a striking personality is to be found in the Prasgasti7® of 
Bhatta Bhavadeva of Balavalabhi, who flourished under Harivarman. 

These indications of cultural activity, however, are not fully borne out by 
the actual literary remains of this period; for, apart from Buddhistic Tantric 
writings, the literature which has survived is scanty and inadequate: in the sphere 
of poetical and dramatic literature, however, some of the well-known classical works 
have been claimed for Bengal, but the proofs adduced in support of such claims 
are slender and uncertain.?7?7 The assumption,’’ for instance, that the Mudra-raksasa 
of Visakhadatta is a Bengal work is purely gratuitous and hypothetical. A Bengal 
tradition of doubtful value, again, would credit Bhatta Narayana, author of the 
Veni-samhara, to Bengal; for he is alleged to be one of the five Kanauj 
Brahmanas brought to Bengal by Adigira. Unless corroborated by independent 
evidence these traditions of Bengal match-makers and panegyrists of big families 
are hardly of much value for historical purposes, particularly for events of com- 
paratively early times.” There is no satisfactory evidence, again, to identify Murari, 
son of Vardhamananka of the Maudgalya-gotra and Tantumati, and author of the 
Anargha-raghava,®® with the Murari, who is given as one of the progenitors of 
the Bengal Vaidika Brahmans. Equally uncertain is the similar tradition which 
connects Sriharsa, son of Srihira and Mamalla-devi and author of the Naisadha- 
carita,=! with Bengal; for Sriharsa of the Bengal genealogists is described as 
the son of Medhatithi or Tithimedha! This last claim has been argued®* at some 


76. In the Bhuvanesvara inscription, E/. VI. 203 ; JB. 32. For other inscriptional 
references to Sanskrit studies in Bengal see HSL. Il. 207-14 (Calcutta B.E.1229 = 1932 A.D.). 

71. Those who put forward such theories, without much justification, often forget 
that the onus of proof lies on them who make these assumptions and that considera- 
tions of personal bias or local patriotism should not prompt or control the evidence. 

78. JASB. 1930, pp. 241-45. 

79, Cf. Ch. xv. Appendix I. 

80. Of Murari’s place of origin and activity nothing is known ; but he mentions 
Mahismati as the seat of the Kalachuris. See Keith-Drama, pp. 225-26. 

81. There are numerous editions with the different commentaries: (1) with the 
Prakasa of Narayana (NSP). (2) with the Jivdatu ‘of Mallinadtha, ed. Jivananda Vidya- 
sagar, 2 Vol. Calcutta 1875, 1876; also ed. in parts, Pts. I-II (cantos i-xii), Trichur 
1924, 1926. (3) with the commentaries of Narayana, Bharatamallika and Vaméivadana 
(Cantos i-iii), ed. Nityasvarup Brahmachari Calcutta B.E. 1326 (= 1920 A.D.). (4) the 
Bibl. Ind. ed. (Calcutta 1836, 1855), is in two parts; the first part contains cantos 
i-xi with Premacandra Tarkavagisa’s commentary, and the second part, edited by E. 
Roer, contains cantos xii-xxii, with N&arayana’s commentary. The Eng. tr. by K. K. 
Handiqui (Lahore 1934) gives notes and extracts from several published commentaries. 

82. SBS., Ill. pp. 159-94. See also IC. ii. 576-79. Sriharsa’ s Bengal origin need not 
follow, as Narayana in his commetary thinks, from his use (xiv. 51) of the word 
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length, but the evidence is not conclusive. Some plausibility is afforded by the 
reference (vii. 110) to a PraSasti which the poet is said to have composed for 
some unnamed king of Gauda, but we also learn that he was patronised by the 
king of Kdanyakubja (xxii. 26) and that his work received the approval of the 
Kashmirian scholars (xvi. 131).8? The king of Kanyakubja has been identified with 
Jayacandra of Kanauj, who flourished in the second half of the 12th  century.84 


ululu as an auspicious sound made by women on festive occasions. Apart from the 
fact that the word appears to be as old as the Chandogya Upanisad (iii. 19. 3), K. K. 
Handiqui (op. cit. pp. 541-42) has shown that it is not an exclusively Bengali custom, be- 
ing found in writers who had no connection with Bengal, especially in some Jaina writers 
of Western India. Murari uses the word in connection with Sita’s marriage (iii. 55), 
but his Maithili commentator, Rucipati Upadhyaya, explains it as a South Indian 
custom. The Southerner Mallinatha, on the other hand, believes it to be a Notthern 
custom ! Similar remarks apply to the reference (xv. 45) to the custom of wearing conch- 
bangle, which is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Virata xi. 1) and the Kaddambari. 
The argument based on the Gaudi Riti does not carry much weight; but more 
relevant if not definitely conclusive, is the indiscriminate use in alliteration and chiming 
of the three sibilants, the two nasals n, n, ba and va, ya and ja as sounds of equivalent 
value. Rhetoricians, however, permit such interchange in verbal figures. 

83. It is curious that this reference to the appreciation by Kashmirian scholars is found, 
not in its proper place at the end of the work but at the end of canto xvi. It is also puzzling 
that both the poem Naisadha-carita and the philosophical treatise Khandana-khanda- 
khadya appear to refer to each other, leading to the curious conclusion of their simultane- 
ous production by the same author. The genuineness of the brief autobiographical verses, 
which contain these references and which are placed, in a scattered way, at the end of each 
canto, is therefore, open to considerable doubt ; but it is possible that they embody a 
tradition the value of which need not be entirely rejected even on the supposition of their 
being spurious. We learn .from these verses that Sriharsa was also the author of a 
Campi called Nava-sa@hasa@ika-carita (xxii. 22), a Sthairya-vicara-prakarana (iv. 123), an 
Arnava-varnana (ix. 160), a Siva-Sakti-siddhi (xviii. 154), a Chinda-prasasti. (xvii. 222) and a 
Sri-vijaya-prasasti (v. 138). The punning reference to the Khandana-khanda-khadya is 
apparently justified by the express declaration (x. 137) of unrivalled labours in the science 
of logic, as well as by the philosophical digression in canto xvii. A late (and probably 
Bengal) commentator, Gopinatha Acarya, believes (R.L. Mitra, Notices, iv. 212) in his 
Harsa-hrdaya commentary on the Naisadha® that the Vijaya-prasasti mentioned above is 
in praise of king Vijayasena of Bengal ; but Candu Pandita and other commentators, as 
well as Rajagekhara Siri in his Prabandha-cintamani (1348 A.D.), make Sriharsa a 
protégé of Jayacandra of Kanauj (HB. p. 215). 

84. G. Buhler in JBRAS. 1871, p. 31 f ; 1875, pp. 279-87. This date has been ques- 
tioned, see R. P. Chanda in JA. xlii. 83 f, 286 f. Cf. D. R. Bhandarkar in JA. 1913, pp. 
83-84 ; N. N. Dasgupta in IC. p. 576. 

1. S. 4—3 
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Sriharsa claims originality for his work (viii. 109) as that of “a traveller on a path unseem 
by the race of poets”; but asa poem his work displays more learning than real 
poetry. An elaborate and pedantic production 6f twenty-two cantos, it spins®> out 
and embellishes only a part.of the simple and attractive epie story of Nala and 
Damayanti out of all recognition; but the concern of the undoubtedly talented 
master of diction and metre is not so much with the poetic possiblities of the 
theme, as with the display of his own skill and learning so characteristic of later 
decadent poets. The work has been regarded as one of the five traditional Maha- 
kavyas and has been favoured by a section of learned Indian opinion,® but it would 
be an acquisition of dubious value to Bengal if its Bengal origin were finally proved. 

The ‘problem is more difficult -with regard to the Candakausika®’ of 
Ksemifvara on account of the meagreness and uncertainty of the data for a definite 
conclusion regarding its place of origin. The drama deals in five acts with the 
Markandeyapurana legend of Harigcandra and Visvamitra, but there is hardly 
anything distinctive in its style and treatment. The play works out the effect of the 
curse of the irascible sage Vi$vamitra upon the upright king HariScandra, who unwittingly 
offended him, and describes the loss of his kingdom, wife and child, and the 
ultimate restoration of everything to the satisfaction of all. There is some interest 
in the idea of trial of character by suffering, but the piling up of disasters as an 
atonement of what appears to be an innocent offence unnecessarily prolongs the 
agony, and the divine intervention at the end is dramatically too flat. The story 
lacks dramatic quality and improves very little by the poor execution and mediocre 


85. The contents of cantos vi, vii, Xv, Xix-xxii, as well as the greater portion of xvii are 
matters not to be found in the epic. A whole canto of 109 verses is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the heroine’s entire bodily charms, beginning from the top of the head to the toe of 
the feet! The panegyric of the Vaitaliya occupies the whole of canto xix (67 verses), while 
Damayanti’s Svayamvara extends over five cantos. The poem ends with the mairied bliss 
of Nala and Damayanti. Poetic merits apart, the work is written for a learned audience, 
and its chief interest lies in the fact that it isin many ways a repository of traditional lear- 
ning. For an estimate of the work, cf. Dr. 8. K. De—History of Sanskrit Literature 
(Calcutta Univ.) pp. 325-30. 

86. Making allowance for artificiality and dubious literary taste, there are, however, 
forceful passages, e.g., the description of the personified vices in canto xvii, of the moon-rise 
in canto xxii, of the five Nalas in canto xiii, and the treatment of Nala’s character in its 
emotional conflict in canto ix. 

87. Ed. Jaganmohan Tarkalamkar, Calcutta 1867 ; also ed. Jivananda Vidydsagara, 
Calcutta 1884 ; ed. in litho MS. form, by Krsna Sastri, Gurjara Press, Bombay 1860. Trs. 
into German under the title , KauSikas Zorn by Ludwig Fritze, Leipzig 1883.—The name of 
the author is sometimes confused with the Kashmirian Ksemendra. KsemiSvara, who 


~ designates himself as Arya, does not mention the name of his father, but his grandfather is 
named Vijayaprakostha. 
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poetry of Ksemigvara. A verse in the Prologue states that the work was composed 
and produced at the court of Mahipala. Haraprasada Sastri88 is inclined. to identify 
the -dramatist’s patron with Mahipala of Bengal, chiefly on the ground that the 
king is said in the drama to have driven away the Karnatakas, who, in Sdstri’s 
opinion, were the invading armies of Rajendra ColaI in 1023,%? or the Karnatas 
who came in the train of the Cedi kings at a later time. If this were so, then 
Ksemiévara’s place of activity would be Bengal; and itis noteworthy in this 
connection that the two oldest complete palm-leaf manuscripts of the drama, 
dated respectively in A.D. 1250 and 1387, are preserved in Nepal®, On the other 
hand, Pischel believes®! Ksemisvara’s patron to be the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Mahi- _ 
pala I of Mahodaya (=Kanyakubja) under whom Rajasekhara wrote his Bala-bharata 
(i. 7) and whom Fleet®? identifies with the Mahipala of the Asni inscription, dated in 
917 A.D. Ksemiévara’s assertion of his patorn’s victory over the Karnatas is explained 
as the courtier’s version of the contest with the* Rastrakita Indra III, who for his 
part claims victory over Mahodaya.°? Ksemigvara was also the-author of another is 
Naisadl.ananda,** which deals in seven acts with the story of Nala. 

A similar uncertainty attaches to the Kicaka-vadha® of Nitivarman which may have 


88. Sastri-Cat, VII. No. 5315; S. K. Aiyangar in AJV. II. 559 ff. ; PB..73; 81. 
1, 251-52; J.C. Ghoshin JC. IL. 354-56; but see K. A. Nilakdnta Sastai in JOR. VI. 
191-98 and IC. II. 797-99. 

89. This is contested by S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit. pp. 559 f, to which R. D. 
Banerji replies in JBORS. XIV. 512 f. See Nilakanta Sastri in the articles cited 
above. y 

90. Now in the collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta (Sastri- 
Cat. Nos. 5315 and 5316). Other Known, but compartively modern, MSS. aie noticed 
in the same Catalogue, as well as in the Descriptive. Cat. of the Calcutta Sanskrit 
College, VI. Nos. 222- 23, pp. 134-5 (three MSS. in Devanagari), and in P. P. S. 
Sastri’s Tanjore Catalogue, VIII. Srirangam 1930, pp. 3390-93=Burnell’s Classified 
Index, Ml. 169 (three MSS.); Descriptive Cat. of Govt. Collection in Bhandarkar 
O. R. Institute, XIV. pp. 77-82 (five MSS. in Devanagari). 

91. Goettingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, p. 1217f. 

92. IA. XXVI. 175-78. For the identification of Mahipala cf. HB pp. 143-44. 

93. See Sten Konow, Indische Drama, p. 87; P. Peterson, Second Report, p. 63°; 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1897, p.xi; Keith-Drama, p. 239.—The only Alankara 
work which cites the Canda-kausika is the Sahitya-darpana, which — belongs 
probably to Orissa in the first half of the 15th century (See De-Poetics. I. 233 f.). 

94. MS. dated in 1611 A.D. noticed in Peterson, Three Reports, pp. 340-42, with 
extracts; but no personal account of the author is found in the work. 

95. Ed. S. K. De, with the commentary of Janardanasena Abe with extracts 
from the commentary of Sarvananda-naga, DOT. 1929. 
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been composed in Bengal or in the adjoining territory of Kalifiga.% Tt is a short artificiat 
poem in five cantos (177 verses), which deals with the well-known episode of the Virata- 
parvan of the Mahabharata ; but the simple and vigorous story of the epic is transformed 
into a pedantic means for the display of the author’s skill and learning in the manipu- 
lation of the language, for the ingenious use of double meaning (Slesa) and clever 
chimings (Yamaka). The work, however, is singular in the attempt it makes to include 
both Slesa (canto iii) and Yamaka (cantos i-ii, iv-v) in its scope; and it is the only Kavya, 
so far known, which fulfils the rhetorician’s dictum about the Agis prelude. As an early 
example of this type of Sanskrit composition, it shows considerable talent ; and it is no 
wonder that it is quoted by a large number of grammarians, rhetoricians and lexicogra- 
phers, One of the earliest of such quotations is made by Nami-sadhu, who wrote his 
commentary on Rudrata’s Kavyalankara in 1069 A.D.” Nothing is known of the author, 
Nitivarman, except that he lived in the court of an otherwise unknown prince who 
might have ruled in Bengal or in Kalinga. 

The only writer who can be definitely assigned to Bengal is Gauda Abhinanda, who 
is known to us from stray quotations of his verses in the Sanskrit Anthology of 
Sarigadhara - 98 but the question of his date and identity is not free from difficulty. He 
has been identified with Abhinanda, son of Jayanta and author of the Kadambari- 


96. In two verses of doubtful interpretation (i. 21; i. 7), the author refers to 
his patron in connection with Kalinga either as a ruler or as a conqueror. A covert 
allusion appears to be made to this partron’s name or designation in the word 
vigraha employed in the Yamaka, but considering the date of the work, an allusion 
to the Vigrahapalas of Bengal does not seem likely. For a discussion of this 
question sze S. K. De’s edition, pp. xii-xiv and 93-94, 98-99. The poem has been 
preserved in Bengali MSS. only, and all the known commentaries are of Bengal 
origin and indicate the currency of the poem in Bengal; and there is nothing, 
excepting the verse i. 21 mentioned above, which connects it with Kalinga. 

97. For other early writers who quote this work, See S. K. De, Introd. to 
the above edition. 

98. The Sarngadhara-paddhati (dated about 1363 A.D.) quotes twice (Nos. 1090, 
3485, the former verse assigned to Subhaiga in the Sadukti-karnémrta iv. 53) 
Gauda Abhinanda; but it also quotes an Abhinanda (Nos. 3763, 3917) without 
the descriptive title. An Abhinanda, and not Gauda Abhinanda, is quoted five 
-times (Nos. 75, 130, 313, 319, 457) in-the Kavindra-vacana®, twenty-two times in 
the Sadukti®, six times in the Swkti-muktavalt of Jalhana (of which two verses are 
traceable in the Rama-carita ii. 98, 99) and once in the Padyavali (No. 149). 
Fragments of Abhinanda’s verses are also quoted by Ujjvaladatta (on Undadi-sitra 
i, 2, 48; ii. 103; iv. 117), who refers to Abhinanda’s description of the Vindhya 
Hills, and by Rayamukuta (on Amara i. 1, 7; ii, 5, 4, 10). Fora résumé of 
these passages see F. W. Thomas, Kavindra-vacana®, pp. 20-22. 
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katha-sara® onthe ground chiefly that the author of this metrical summary of Bana’s 
prose romance describes one of his ancestors as a Gauda ; but the evidence is obviously 
not conclusive, and none of the anthology verses ascribed-to Abhinanda or Gauda Abhi- 
nanda is traceable in this work.19 There is, however, no chronological obstacle in the — 
way of the Proposed identification. The author of the °Katha-sara informs us that his 
fifth ancestor, Saktisvamin, flourished under Muktapida of the Karkota dynasty of 
Kashmir towards the end of the 7th and the first half of the 8th century ; and as the poet 
Abhinanda, son of Jayanta, is mentioned and quoted by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta! 
towards the end of 10th century, his date may be fixed at about the first half of the 9th 
century. The Abhinanda of the Anthologies could not have been of a much later 
date, having been quoted in the Kavindravacana-samuccaya which cannot be assigned 
to a period later than the 10th century 1°; but it is not clear if this Abhinanda is 
identical with Gauda Abhinanda, who is cited (along with Abhinanda without the descrip- 
tive term Gauda) in the Sartgadhara-paddhati. 104 

Perhaps the only Kavya of this period, the Bengal origin of which is known 
with certainty, is the Ramacarita! of Sandhyakaranandin, a curious but important 
work which belongs to the class of the so-called historical Kavya. By means of cons- 


99. Ed. Kavyamala, 11, NSP. 1899. 

100. For a discussion of the question see S. K. De, Padyavali, pp. 182-84. 

10i. In the printed text (Kavyamaia 25, Bombay 1911, p. 142) of Abhinavagupta’s 
Locana, the work is ascribed to Bhatta Jayantaka but the India Office MS. 
(No. 1008 E1135), which we consulted, assigns it to Abhinanda, son of Bhatta 
Jayanta. The Kashmirian Ksemendra in the 11th century also quotes Abhinanda 
and his °Xatha-sara (in his Suvrtta-tilaka iii. 6 = %Katha-sdra i. 16). Ksemendra 
informs us (iii. 29) that Abhinanda was fond of the Anustubh metre, in which, fos 
the most part, the °Katha-sara is composed. 

102. F, W. Thomas, Joc. cit., would identify this Abhinanda with the author of the 
°Katha-sara, as well as with.Gauda Abhinanda, but no evidence is adduced. 

103. On Abhinanda see Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxvii. 6, 27; G. Biihler, 7A. II. 102-6 
Peterson Forth Report, p. vii. 

104. These Abhinandas are probably to be distinguished from Abhinanda, the author 
of Ramacarita (GOS. No. xlvi), who describes himself as the son of Satdnanda, and 
probably also from Abhinava-pandita, also a Gauda, whose Yogavasistha-samksepa in 
six Prakaranas and forty-six Sargas is noticed by Weber (Berlin Cat., No. 643) and who is 
described in the colophon to the work as tarka-vadisvara-sahityacarya-gaudamandalalam- 
kara-srimat, The problem of identity is complicated by the fact that the editor of the 
Ramacarita makes a plausible case of its author having belonged to Gauda ; but the 
identity of his patron Yuvaraja Haravarsa, son of Vikramagila, with Devapala, son of 


Dharmapala, is, without further evidence, highly problematic. On this point see HB pp. 
122-24, 


105 HB p. 150, fn. 1. 
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tant play upon words (Slesa) and splitting up of word-units in different ways, sustained 
throughout. in its 220 Arya verses, it gives in four chapters, after the manner of Kavi- 
raja’s Raghava-pandaviya, the story of the Ramayana, on the one hand, and the history of 
Ramapala of the Pala dynasty, on the other. Each verse of the text has, therefore, 
a twofold application ; but while the epic application is not difficult to make out, the 
local and contemporary allusions to Ramap@la’s exploits require elucidation. The Sanskrit 
commentary, which accompanies the text and which is not composed by the author 
himself,!° explains the historical details, but unfortunately it ends abruptly with ii. 35. 
There is a Kavi-pragasti at the end of the work, which informs us that the author was the 
son of Prajapatinandin and grandson of Pinaka-nandin and belonged to Pundravardhana in 
Varendra. Prajapati was a Sandhivigrahika of the royal court of Ramapala ; and from the 
last verse of the text it is probable that the work was completed in the reign of 
Madanapiila, son of Ramapala and third in succession from him. As already noted above, 
the main theme of the poem is an account of a successful revolution in North Bengal, 
the murder of Mahipala II, occupation of Varendra by the rebels, and the restoratian 
of Ramapala, Mahipala’s youngest brother, to his paternal kingdom; but the story is 
continued even after the death of Ramapala and concludes with some allusions to 
Madanapala’s reign. Asa chronicle of almost contemporary events, of which the author 
must have possessed a direct knowledge, it possesses considerable importance for recons- 
tructing the lost history of this period. The author, calling himself Kalikala-Valmiki, tells 
us that he is not onlya poet well-versed in the art of rhetoric but also a great linguist. 
The skill he shows in the manipulation of words in a difficult metre, which, however, is 
possible only in an accommodating language like Sanskrit, is characteristic of later Sanskrit 
‘poets ; but it certainly makes his work a marvel of verbal jugglery, especially as the 
author has to crowd within the limits of some two hundred verses a great deal of matter 
concerning simultaneously Raghupati Rima-and Gaudadhipa Ramapala. The author 
claims that his Slesa is not distressing (akleSana); it might not have been so to his 
contemporaries to whom the events narrated were probably familiar, but on account of this 
very limited and local interest it must have failed i in its appeal to posterity and became 
forgotten. As an interesting example of the Slesa-kavya, which includes both mythical 
and historical themes in its scope, it may be accepted asa singular tour de force, but the 
very purposive character of the work and its necessarily artificial form of expression make 
it a poetical curiosity rather than a real poem. 

In the sphere of the technical Sastras, on the other hand, we possess a fair amount 
of literature ; but its total achievement cannot be regarded as very high. The epigraphic 
records tell us a great deal about Vedic 7 and philosophical studies in Bengal in this period, 
but no early work on Vedic literature has survived ; and of the early philosophical specu- 


106. RC2p. vi. 

107. On Vedic Studies in Bengal, see HSL. II. 202-226. From the inscriptional references 
it appears that all the four Vedas were studied, but the Vajasaneyi recension of the 
Yajurveda prevailed. 
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lations of Bengal we know nothing. The only philosophical work of this period, of which, 

however, Bengal may feel justly proud, is the wellknown Nyaya-kandali commentary 1° of 

Sridhara Bhatta on Pragastapada’s Padartha-dharma-samgraha Bhasya on the VaiSesika- 

sitra. From the concluding verses of this work we learn that Sridhara was the son of 

Baladeva and Abboka (v. J. Abhroka, Ambhoka, Acchoka) and belonged to Bhirié- 

resthi in Daksina-Radha, 109 which has been identified with the village of Bhursut, near 

Burdwan. The work was written at the instance of one Pandudasa, and is dated in Saka 

913 (or 910)110 which is equivalent to 991 (or 988) A.D. From references in the work 
itself it appears that Sridhara also wrote Advaya-siddhi (p. 5), Tattva-samvadini (p. 82), 

_Tattva-prabodha(p. 146) and a Samgraha-tika 111 (p, 159) ; but none of these works, which 
are concerned apparently with Vedanta and Mimamsa, has come down to us. It falls outside 
our scope to enter into the philosophical views of Sridhara, but the work is important for 

having placed for the first time a theistic interpretation on the Nydya-Vaisesika.112 It is 

curious, however, that this work found little favour in the country of its origin, and the 

two best known commentaries on it are respectively written by the Maithila Padmanabha 

and the Jaina RajaSekhara. 

The tradition of Candragomin is supposed to have been maintained in Bengal by 

two well-known Buddhist grammarians, Jinendrabuddhi and Maitreya-raksita ; but the 

108. VSS. No. 6; trs. Ganganath Jha in the Pandit, new Series, Vols. 25-34; 
reprinted E. J. Lazarus, Benares 1916. Large sections of Sridhara’s work have been 
translated into English by B.Faddegon in his VaiSesika Systems, Amsterdam 1918. 

109. The verse states that in addition to pious and learned Brahmans many Sresthins 
lived there (bhirisresthi [v.l. srsti]-janaSraya). It is probably the same as Bhirisies- 
thika in Radha mentioned by Krisnamiéra in his Prabodha-candrodaya (ii. 7)_as the 
seat of proud Brahmans. 

110. The printed text reads: tryadhika-daSottara-nava-sata-sakabde, which is also the 
reading of Biihler’s MS. (Kashmir Report, p. 76, and Appendix p. cxliv) ; but adhika- 
daSottara, which is perhaps a mislection, is found in some MSS, noticed by R. G. Bhan- 
darkar (Report 1883-84, p. 314) and R. L. Mitra (Notices VIII. 45, No. 2589 ; also x. 
287, No. 4186). 

111. Kaviraj (III. 115, note) believes that the Samgraha-tika was not an independent 
work but referred to the Nyd@ya-kandali itself, which was a tika on the Padartha-dharma- 
samgraha of PraSastapada ; but the reference in the text does not appear to bear out his 
conjecture. , ; 

112. Sridhara’s famous contemporary, Udayana, who date his Laksandvali in Saka 
905( 984 A.D.) and who is the author also of a sub-commentaty, entitled Kiranavali, 
on Prafastapada’s Bhasya, as well as of two independent polemical works Kusumajijali 
and Atma-tattva-viveka, is sometimes connected with Bengal by a tradition which associates 
him with the Bhaduri Brahmans of North Bengal. But the unreliability of the tradition is 
inlicated by Udayana’s disparaging remarks about the Gauda Mimamsaka who, in his 
opinion, lacked a true knowledge of the Vedic texts. The reference may be to a school or 
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place of activity of these two authors cannot be definitely determined.113 Jinendrabuddhi, 
who styles himself Bodhisattva-deSiyacdrya, was the author of an extensive commentary 
entitled °Vivarana-paitjika (commonly cited as the Nyasa),114 on the Kasika@ ; while Mait- 
reya-raksita composed Tantra-pradipa commentary!15 on Jinendrabuddhi’s work, as well as 
Dkatu-pradipa,116 which professes to follow Bhimasena’s recension of the Diatu-patha.117 
The conjecture that Vimalamati, author of the Bhaga-vrtti, belonged to Bengal, is too fanci- 
ful to require serious consideration.118 The fact that these grammatical treatises were 
popular in Bengal furnishes an argument of uncertain value ; for Bengal had admittedly 
been the ultimate place of refuge of most major and minor systems of Sanskrit grammar, 


to an individual ; but Varadaraja in his Kusum@ifijali-bodhini commentary (ed. Sarasvati 
Bhavana Texts. No. 4, Benares 1922, p. 123) explains this reference as a pointed allusion 
to the Paiijikakara. The identification of this Paiijika-kara with Salikan@tha, author of 
Prakarana-panjika (ed. Benares 1903-4) anda direct pupil of Prabhakara, is plausible 
but unproved. It is noteworthy that much later (c. 13th century) GangeSa Upadhyaya - 
refers to the Gauda Mimamsaka in almost identical terms in his Tattva-cintamani (ed. 
Bibl, Ind., Sabda-Pramana p. 88). See Chintaharan Chakravarti in /A. 1929." ap: 
202 f. 

113. D.C. Bhattacharya ( Paninian Studies in Bengal in AJV. 1. Pt. i. p. 189f } sus- 
pects the Bengal origin of these writers from the fact that all the commentaries on the 
Nyasa, for instance, are by Bengal writers. S. C. Chakravarti in the works cited below 
appears to be of the same opinion. The extraordinary argument (D. C. Bhattacharya, ibid. 
p. 201), however, that Maitreya was the title and Raksita the real name, and that a clan of 
a Varendra Brahmans is called Maitra or Maitreya today requires no serious consideration ; 
for one might as well argue that Raksita being the cognomen of some Radhiya Kayasthas 
at the present time, our author wasa Bengal Kayastha! The argument from modern 
cognomen is unwarranted and hasty. Asa Buddhist writer, the name Maitreya-raksita is 
quite intelligible by itself. 

114. -Ed. Srish Chandra Chakravarti, in 3 vols., Rajshahi 1913-25. This work is to be 
distinguished from the Anu-nyasa, rival commentary by Indu or Indumitra (7HQ. 1931, p. 
418), who is probably earlier than Maitreya-raksita but who need not be assumed gratuit- 
ously to have belonged to Bengal. 

115. Onthis work see §. C. Chakravarti in the works cited, and D. C. Bhattacharya, 
op. cit. A fragmentary MS. is noticed in Mitra, Notices, vi. 140, No. 2076, and another 
incomplete MS. is said to exist in Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. It is referred to in 
the author’s Dhatu-pradipa ; and the author is quoted by a series of grammarians and lexi- 
cographers (Purusottama, Ujjvaladatta, Rayamukuta, Bhattoji Diksita, Sarvananda, 
Saranadeva, etc.), Sarvananda (1160 A.D.) being the earliest known writer to cite Maitreya- 
raksita. 

116. Ed. Srish Chandra Chakravarti, Rajshahi 1919 ; Egg.-Cat. 182, No. 687/434a. 

117. Referred to in the opening verse. 

118. Assigned to a period between 850 and 1050 A.D. (See THQ. 1931, pp. 413-18). 
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including the Katantra, the Mugdha-bodha, the Samksipta-sara and the Sadrasvata. Of 
lexical writers, we know nothing about the date and identity of Subhiticandra, the Tibetan 
version of whose commentary (called Kamadhenu) on the Amara-kosa exists in Bstan- 
hgyur!9 and who is sometimes assigned! to Bengal. He is quoted four times by Raya- 
mukuta and once by Saranadeva. 121 

Among exponents of technical Sastras the medical writers of Bengal deserve 
mention. The well-known medical authority, Mdadhava,!22 son of Indukaral23 and 
author of a learned work on pathology and diagnosis, entitled Rug-viniScaya’* (or 
simply Niddna), is assigned1®5 to this period, but whether Bengal can really claim 
him is doubtful.126 It is true that mediaeval Bengal developed peculiar names, surnames 


119, ‘Ed. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1912, (only one fasc. pub- 
lished of the Tibetan text). Cf. Cordier, op. cit. iii. 465 ; Th. Zachariae, Die indische Worter- 
buecher, GIPA. Strassburg 1897, p.21. According to Vidyabhusan (p. ix), Subhiticandra 
is also cited by Lingabhatta, another commentator on Amara. 

120: JC. If. °261. 121. Ed: Trivandrum 1909, p. 82. 

122. In the work itself the name is given as Madhava, and not as Madhavakara, which 
is found only in some commentaries ; and itis doubtful whether kara was at all a cogno- 
men ; for his father’s name Indukara is intelligible in itself and need not lead to any suppo- 
sition of Bengal origin. Cf. the name Bhanukara, author of Rasika-jivana who never 
belonged to Bengal. The evidence of Arabic sources (Jolly, Medicin, p. 7) points to the 9th 
centuiy as the date of Madhava. 

123. There is no evidence for presuming that Indukara was a medical writer and identi- 
fying him with Indu (where -kara is dropped) who is cited by Ksirasvimin in his comment 
onthe Vanausadhivarga of the Amara-koSz. He wrote, as the quotations show, on the 
topic of Vanausadhi, but the supposition (JC. II. 153-54) that his work was named 
Nigaantu is entirely gratuitious. Indu is by no means an uncommon Indian name, and 
hazarding of guesses of identity of authors having similar names is hardly of any use. 

124. The work has been printed very often in India. Ed. with the Madhukosavyakhya 
of Vijayaraksita and his pupil Srikanthadatta and with Atanka-darpanatika of Vacaspati- 
vaidya, by J. T. Acharya, NSP. Bombay 1932. Vijaya-raksita commented on i-xxxii ; 
Stikanthadatta on the rest.- Eight commentaries on this work are listed by Aufrecht. 

125. IC. HW. 153-55; but see S. K. De, ibid. IV. 273-76. 

126. The Cikitsa (R. L. Mitra, Bikaner Catalogue, No. 1413, pp. 647-48) of Madhava 
is not, as suggested in JC. loc. cit., a separate work, but is either identical with Rug-vinis- 
caya or represents a version of it. The two opening verses quoted by Mitra are nothing 
but verses 3 and 4 of the Rug-vini§caya, while the only concluding verse cited, which is 
too corrupt for identification, deals apparently with Visa-roga-nidina, which forms the 
subject-matter of one of the concluding chapters of the Rug-vini§caya. All the available 
MSS. of the small work on Dietics, called Kita-mudgara, are in Devanagai, and there is 
nothing to identify its author Madhava with our Madhava, who is probably also to be 
distinguished from the Madhava or Madhavas, who wrote Ayurveda-rasa-Sastra (B.GS- 
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and titles, but arguments based chiefly on the cognomen -kara, which, however, is 
not found attached to Madhava’s name in any of his known works, as well as on 
the extensive use of his works in Bengal, are hardly conclusive. It is, however, 
beyond doubt that Cakrapanidatta, the well-known commentator on Caraka and 
Susruta, belonged to Bengal. In his compendium of therapy, entitled Cikitsa-samgraha,}®7 
he informs us that his father Narayana was an officer (P@tra) and superintendent of 
the culinary department (Rasavatyadhikarin) of the king of Gauda, that he was a 
Kulina of the Lodhravali family!28 and that his brother Bhanu was an Antaranga 
or a learned physician of good family.!29 The commentator Sivadisasena YaSodhara, 
a Bengal writer, who belonged to the 16th century,!3° explains that the king of Gauda — 


Cat. iv. 218), Rasa-kaunudi (Mitra, Notices, IV. p. 178, No. 1616), Bhava-svabhava 
(Biihler, op. cit. p. 230; see Aufrecht, Catalogus Cat. Il. p. 93; HL. p. 89), and 
Mugdha-bodha (Eggeling, op. cit., V. p. 943, No. 2680/807). The only other work 
which can possibly be assigned to our Madhava, son of Indukara, is the Parydya-ratna- 
mala, noticed by R. L. Mitra, Notices, IX. 234, No. 3150; but here, again, there 
is a great deal of uncertainty with regard to the work itself. In Mitra’s description (Notices 
J. 111, No. 207) of another MS. of the same work, the name of the author is given as 
Rajavallabha. The India Office MS. (Eggeling, op. cit., V. 976, No. 2740/1511c) omits 
the name of the author, and ends differently. On Madhava see A. F. R. Hoernle, 
Medicine of Ancient India (Oxford 1907), p. 13f; J. Jolly, Medicin, GIPA. Strassburg 
1901), pp. 6-7, where his relation to Vrnda, author of the Siddha-yoga, is also briefly 
_ discussed. The suggestion that Vrnda is the true name of the author of the Rug-vini$caya 
(Hoernle in JRAS. 1906, p. 288f ; 1908, p. 998) is groundless and unproved. The Siddha- 
yoga is sometimes calied Vrnda-madhava probably because Vrnda makes a very large use 
of Madhava’s work in writing his own. The real names of the work and the author as 
given in most MSS. are respectively Siddha-yoga and Vrnda (See Eggeling, op. cit. p. 937 ; 
Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., p. 315b; Peterson, Fourth Report, p. 399 ; Kiel.-Cat. p. 222, etc.). 

127. Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1888 ; but it is printed very often. 

128. Explained by Sivadasa as the Lodhravali branch of the Datta family. Tradition 
locates his birth-place in the district of Birbbum. Haraprasad Sastri in his School History 
of India (Calcutta 1896) gives 1060 A.D. as the definite date of Cakrapani, which has 
been repeated by most writers (Jolly, op. cit., p. 6andin ZDMG. LIII, 378 ; Hoernle, 
_ op. cit. pp. 12, 16); but we have no proof for this exact date. 

129. Vidya-kula-sampanno bhisag antarangah (Sivadasa). On this. word see IC. I. 
684-86. 

130. The commentary is entitled Tattva-candrik@ and is professedly based upon a 
previous Ratna-probha commentary. From the genealogy and personal details given in 
the concluding verses, we learn that Sivadfsa was the son of Ananta and grandson of 
Uddharana, and that he belonged to Malaiicika in Gauda (Pabna district). His father 
Ananta is said (JC. IL. 157) to have been a court-physician of Barbak Shah in the 16th 
century. 
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was Nayapala. If this isso, Cakrapanidatta should be placed in the middle of the 
llth century. Besides older authorities the work professes to draw upon the Siddha- 
yoga of Vrnda,'3!| which in its turn follows the order of diseases and 
treatment of Madhava’s Rug-viniscaya. Besides being an authoritative work 
on the subject, it possesses importance in the history of Indian medicine for 
“marking an advance in the direction of metallic preparations1%2 ~ which had been 
introduced from the time of Vagbhata and Vrnda. Cakrapanidatta also wrotea 
commentary on Caraka, entitled Ayurvedadipika or Caraka-tatparya-dipika,> in the 
introduction to which he mentions Naradatta as his preceptor. His commentary on 
Susruta is entitled Bh@numati.% Two other useful works of his are Sabda-candrika' a 
vocabulary of vegetable as well as mineral substances and compounds, and Dravya-guna- 
sanigraha,'*6 a work on dietics. J 

It would be convenient in this connection to notice two other medical writers of some 
importance who flourished in Bengal at a somewhat later date. The first is Suresvara or 
Surapala, who wrote a glossary of medical botany, entitled Sabda-pradipa, 2" in which he 
gives an account of himself. His grandfather and father were respectively Devagena, who 
was a court-physician to king Govindacandra, and BhadreSvara who served ina similar 
capacity to king Ramapila (called VangeSvara). He himself-was physician to king Bhima- 
pala, and should from these accounts be placed in the first half of the 12th century. He 
also wrote a Vriks@yurveda'* on a similar subject, and a Loha-paddhati or Loha-sarvasva'®? 
on the medical use and preparation of iron. The other writer is Vangasena, who was very 


131. Ed. An. SS. No. 27, 1894, with the Vyakhya-kusumafjali commentary of — 
Srikanthadatta. On the sources of Cakrapanidatta see Jolly in ZDMG. LIII. 377f. 

132. P.C. Ray, Hist. of Hindu Chemistry, I, introd. p. liv. 

133. Ed. Srinath Visarad (Sitra-sthina and Vimiéna-sthana), Calcutta 1892. Also ed. 
V. K. Datar, NSP. Bombay 1922; ed. N.N. Sastri, 2 vols., Lahore 1929.—See Mitra, 
Notices, VI. 223, No. 2160 (incomplete MS.). 

134. Ed. in parts by Gangaprasad Sen, Vijayaratna Sen and Nishikanta Sen, Calcutta 
1888-93. See Auf.-Cat. I. 175a. 

135. MSS. in Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., No. 453, pp. 195-96 ; Eggeling, op. cit. v. 974, No. 
2738/987b. Also see Mitra, Notices, If. 25, No. 562. = 

136. Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, 2nd ed., Calcutta 1897 with the commentary of Siva- 
dasa. See Mitra, Notices, IX, 43-44, Nos. 2931-32. The author quoted as Vaidya Gada- 
dhara in Sadukti-karnamrta and presumed to bea medical writer is identified (JC. III. 
157f.) with Gadadhara, a commentator on SuSruta ; but the proofs are slender for the 
conjectural identification. 

137. MS. in Eggeling, op. cit. v. 974-77, No. 2739/135Ic. 

138. MS. in Aufrecht, Bod. Cat. No. 768, pp. 324-25, where an analysis of contents ~ 
is given. 

139. MS. in V.-Cat. I. p. 65. 
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probably an inhabitant of Bengal.14° He wrote Cikitsaisara-samgraha,141 in which he is 
described as the son of Gadadhata of Kanjika. The lower limit of his date, viz., the 12th 
century, is supplied by Hem{dri’s profuse quotations from this work in Ayurveda-rasayana 
commentary on Vagbhata’s Astanga-hrdaya.142 Vangasena relies upon Sugruta but 
borrows freely from Madhava’s Rug-viniScaya. It is not certain if the later medical 
commentators, Arunadatta,143 Vijaya-raksita,144 Nigcalakara,145 and Srikanthadattal46 
really belonged to Bengal.147_ We have no proof for such a conjecture ; in any case, they 
are not independent writers of importance, and also fall chronologically outside our period. 

Like the speculative Nydya-vaiSesika, the practical Dharmasistra literature achieved 
a distinction of its own in mediaeval Bengal, but of the early history of the latter, like that 
of the former, we know very little. That .the study of Mimamsia, allied to Dharma-sastra, 
was not neglected is apparent from epigraphic records, as well as from the references, how- 
ever disparaging, of Udayana and GangeSa, already mentioned above.148 We also know 
that the two important Bengal writers on Dharma-Sastra, Bhavadeva and Aniruddha, were 
well versed in the teachings of Bhatta (Kumifrila). Halayudha in his Brahmana-sarvasva 
informs us that although Bengal149 paid little attention to the Vedas, she studied Mimamsa ; 
and he h'mself, as we shall ses, wrote a Mimamsasarvasva which is now lost. But the 
subject is actually represented in this period by only one work, namely, the Taut@tita-ma‘a- 
tilaka, to be dealt with presently, of Bhavadeva Bhatta, which exists only in fragments. The 


140... 7C, TIT. 159. 

141. Ed. Nandakishor Gosvami, Calcutta 1889. For Mss., see Auf.-Cat. and especially 
Eggeling, op. cit. v. pp. 951-52. The work is also called Vaidya-vallabha. The Cikitsa- 
makarnava mentioned by R. G. Bhandarkar (Report 1885-1887) is probably the same work. 
The Akhyata-vyakarana mentioned by R. L, Mitra (Descriptive Cat. of Skt. Mss. in ASB, 
Pt. I, Grammar, No. 29, Calcutta 1877) may or may not be by the same author. 

142. P. K. Gode in JC. Ill. 535f. The Cambridge MS., as Eggeling notes, was 
copied in the Nepali era 396=1276 A. D. 

143. Wrote Sarvaiga-sundari on Vagbhata. His date is variously given as c. 1220 
(Hoernle), 13th century (Cordier), 15th century (Jolly). 

144. Wrote, with his pupil Srikanthadatta, the Madhu-kosa on Madhava’s Nidana. 
Hoernle dates him at c. 1240 and Jolly at the 14th or 15th century. : 

' 145. Wrote Prabha on Cakrapani’s Dravya-guna. Date not known. 

146. Also wrote Kusumaitjali on Vrnda’s Siddha-yoga. 

147. As claimed without much justification in JC. III. 157-58. 

148. See above p. 313, fn. 4. The mislection , higtidhacarya for uvatacarya in 
Halayudha’s Brahmanz-sarvasva (vv. 20-21) led H. P. Sastri (JBORS. 1919, p. 173) to 
the supposition that there was an early author on Vedic ritualism named Nigidhacarya ; 
but the reference is undoubtedly to Uvatacarya, the well-known auther of the Vajasaneyi 
Mantra-bhasya (IHQ. 1930, p. 783). 

149. But the reference may be only to certain sections of the Brahmins. of Bengal (v. 
infra Ch. XV). 
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study of the Vedic ritual is similarly evidenced by a single extant work composed by a little 
known scholiast, Narayana son of Gona150 and grandson of Umapati. It is a commentary, 
entitled Prakasa, on Keéava Miéra’s Chindoga-parisista,151 which is a compendium of 
Samavedic Grhya ritual, as described by Gobhila.. The author’s ancestors belonged to 
Uttara Radha. His grandfather Umiapati is described as flourishing under Jayapala, while 
Narayana is said to have beena contemporary of Devapala. But the work itself is of 
little merit. \ 

Of the two earliest Bengal writers on Dharma-Sastra, Jitendriya and Balaka 
whose works are. now lost, our information is scanty, being derived from citationsin 
later authors. They are quoted and criticised by the Bengal authors, Jimitavahana, 
Raghunandana and Silapani, and are therefore conjectured to have flourished in Bengal 
before the 12th century A.D. In his Kala-viveka,'52 Jimitavahana mentions Jitendriya 
among writers who dealt with the subject of auspicioue time (kala) appropriate for 
ceremonies, and quotes in several passages his very words 153, Jitendriya’s views on 
Vyavahara and Prayascitta are also quoted in the Daya-bhaga and the Vyavahara-mitrka 
of Jimitavahana, as well as in the Dayatattva of Raghunandana. It would seem, therefore, 
that Jitendriya’s lost work was fairly comprehensive in its scope; and as only these 
Bengal writers, and no other, quote him, the supposition that he flourished in Bengal 
in the first half of the 11th century is not unlikely. The other forgotten author, Balaka, 
is known entirely from references by Jimitavahana, Raghunandana and Silapani 164, 
who discuss his views mostly on Vyavahara and Prayaécitta, Jimitavahana going even 
to the length of sometimes punningly ridiculing them as childish (b&/a-vacana)*5.. If the 
Valoka mentioned six times!* in his PrdyaScitta-prakarana by Bhavadeva Bhatta, also 
a Bengal writer, be the same as our Balaka, then his date would be anterior to 1100 
A.D. There is also another Dharma-Sastra writer named Yogloka 157 who is known 
similarly from the references made by Jimitavahana and Raghunandana. He appears 


150. The Bibl. Ind. ed. reads tasyanujahk ( younger brother of Umapati), with the 
v. 1. tasyatmajah which last is the reading also of the India office MSS. 

151. Ed. Bibl. Ind. Pt. I. (only two fasc.); MS. in Egg. Cat. I. 92-93, No. 1028 
(incomplete). 

152. Ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 380. See JASB. 1915, p. 315. 

153. For the passages see Kane, Hist. of Dharma-Sastra, I. pp. 281-83, where they 
are given in full. 

154. These passages are quoted in Kane, op. cit. pp. 283-84, which also see on the 
question of Balaka’s identity with Balaripa, pp. 284-86. 

155, ‘JASB. 1915, p. 320. 

_ 156. JASB. 1912, p. 336. Valoka may be a common mislection of the Bengal scribe 
for Balaka. The printed text (pp. 42, 44, 74, 81, 83, 106) apparently found the correct 
form Balaka, but it does not utilise the MSS. of the text mentioned below (p. 322, 
fii, '2). 

157. See Kane, op. cit. pp. 286-87. 
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to have treated the subject of Vyavahira_ and composed a long (Brhat) and a short 
(Laghu) treatise on Kala. He is quoted mostly for the purpose of being refuted, but 
since Jimittavahana refers to old (puratana) manuscripts of Yogloka’s work, he might 
have been even an older author than Jitendriya and Balaka. 

If not a great writer, Bhavadeva Bhatta was versatile and was certainly one of the 
most interesting personalities of his time. A great deal about him is known from an 
inscription!5® which eulogises Bhatta Bhavadeva asa politician, scholar and author, and 
as a constructor of reservoirs and builder of temples and images, the identity of the 
author Bhavadeva with the person eulogised being established by the unique epithet, 
Balavalabhi-bhujanga, applied to both159, This. Prasasti of Bhavadeva and his family, 
composed by Bhavadeva’s friend V4acaspati-kavi,16° consists of thirty-three elegantly 
written verses. Bhavadeva belonged to the Sdvarna-gotra (of the Kauthuma school of 
the Sadmaveda) and came from the Siddhalagrima in R&dha@ 161. His ancestors were all 
learned men, and one of them received the Sasana of Hastinibhitta from an unnamed 
king of Gauda. His grandfather Adideva was likewise a minister of peace and war 
to some king of Vanga. His father was Govardhana; and his mother Safgoka was 
the daughter of a Vandyaghatiya Brahman. Bhavadeva himself served fora long time 
under king Harivarman and probably also under his son, whose name is not given. 
Bhavadeva is described as prominent among the exponents of the Brahmadvaita system 
of philosophy, conversant with the writings of Bhatta (Kumi§arila), an antagonist of 
the Buddhists and heretic dialecticians, well versed in Artha-sastra, Ayurveda, 
Astraveda efc., proficient in Siddhanta, Tantra and Ganita, and called the second Varaha 
because of his special keenness for Astrology and Astronomy, having himself composed 


158. EI. VI. 203-07; N.G. Majumdar, /B, 25-41. On Bhavadeva see M. Chakra- 
varti in JASB. 1912, pp. 332-48, which account has been corrected and supplemented by 
N. G. Majumdar Joc. cit. and Kane, op. cit. pp. 301-06 ; cf. HB p. 202. 

159. The epithet has been the subject of much speculation (besides the work cited above 
see R. D. Banerji, PB. 99, and B/. 288, and references cited therein}; but Balavala- 
bhi is obviously a place-name,- which occurs as such in the commentary on Sandhyakara 
Nandin’s Ra@macarita, the exact situation of which, however, is unknown. A __ place 
called Vrddhavalabbi, situated in the Gauda country, is mentioned in the colophon to a MS. 
of Sarva-deva-pratist!.a-paddhati_of Trivikramasiri (Sastri-Cat. II. 529), which makes 
the meaning of Bala in Bala-valabhi intelligible. The word Bhujanga means here a lover 
or a Nagaraka, and not a serpent, as M. Chakravarti and N. G. Majumdar are inclined to 
interpret (JASB. 1912, pp. 341-42). Cf. HB p. 157, fin. 1. 

160. R. L. Mitra’s conjecture that this is the well-known philosophical writer, 
Viacaspati Misra, is unfounded. Six verses are ascribed to one VAcaspati in the 
Bengal anthology, Sadukti-karnamrta, but as one of these verses (ii. 33. 2) is 
quoted anonymously in Dasa-riipaka (on ii. 29), he is probably a different person. 

161. The Savarna-gotra, as well as Siddhala in Uttara-Radha, is mentioned in 
the Beladva CP. of Bhojavarman (N. G. Majumdar, op. cit. p. 21). 
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4 work on the Hor4-Sastra. He is said to have also composed a work on the Dharma-éastra, 
which superseded the already existing texts, and, following Bhatta (bhattokta-nitya), 
to have written a guide Mimamsa in one thousand nyayas. 

Although exaggeration is usual in such eulogistic enumeration, we have the means of 
verifying at least a part of this remarkable catalogue of accomplishments. No work of — 
Bhavadeva on the Hora-SAstra or Phala-samhita1® has yet been discovered, but a fragment 
of his work on Mimamsi is available. This is entitled Tautatita-mata-tilaka\® and is known 
from a fragmentary manuscript in the India Office Library. It discusses the Tantra-varttika 
of Tautatita or Kumarila Bhatta, the fragment covering only Parva-mimamsa-siitra ii. 1. 
Bhavadeva’s works on DharmaSastra, however, are better known. These are, so far known, 
three in number, and respectively embrace the three important branches of Acdra, Vyava 
hara and PrayaScitta. The work on Vyavahira or judicial procedure, called Vyavahara-tilaka, 
is now lost ; but itis known from citations in the Vyavahara-tattva of Raghunandana,164 


162. Only one astrological work, viz., Saravali of Kalyanavarman (ed. V. 
Subrahmanya Sastri, NSP. 3rd ed. 1928), is claimed for Bengal. The work or the 
author is quoted by Alberuni, Bhatta Utpala (966 A.D.) and Mallindtha (on the 
SiSupalavadha).. An opening verse in the India Office MS. of the work (i. 5 in the 
printed text) describes the author as Vyaghratatisvara (v. 1. in other MSS, Vyaghra- 
padisvara, Wyaghrabhatesvara) and connects him with Devagrima. S. C. Banerji 
(PHC. Ill. 1939, p. 577) identifies Vyaghratati with the place of the same name 
well-known from three inscriptional records and thinks that it is Bagdi in Nadia 
district, Bengal, while Devagrama is taken to be a village of that name in the same 
district. A line of Varman chiefs ruled over Vyaghratati during the reigns of ~ 
Dharmapala and Devapala, and Kalyanavarman might have belonged to this dynasty 
and ruled about the 8th or 9th century A.D. The work itself contains no other 
indications of its Bengal origin, except a passing reference to Samatata. 

163. Egg-Cat. IV, No. 2166/1591, p. 690. Another MS., probably of the same 
work, is noticed in TCM. 1919-22, p. 5527. The work is mentioned by Hall in 
his Index to the Bibliography of Indian Philosophical System, p. 170. Heméadri in 
his Caturvarga® (ed. Bibl. Ind., p. 120) disapproves of Bhavadeva’s explanation of 
some views of Kumiarila. The Sitras actually dealt with in the India Office MS. are 
ii. 1. 1, 5,9, 10, 13, 24, 30-35, 38, 40, 46-49. 

164. Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Il. 207; also p. 208. A Ms. entitled Dattaka- 
tilaka exists in the Varendra Research Society’s collection (see the Society’s edition 
of Bhavadeva’s Prayascitta-niripana, introd. p. 2). The first Mangala-Sloka of this 
work is identical with the opening Mangala-Sloka of his Chandoga-karmanusthana, 
while the second verse refers to the Vyavahara-tilaka; but it is apparently a later 
fabrication passed off in Bhavadeva’s name inasmuch as it quotes such later writers 
as CandeSvara Thakkura (14th century). 
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the Viramitrodaya of Mitra Mi§rat®> and Danda-viveka of Vardhamfna.t66 The — 
other Dharma-Sastra work is the Prayascittaprakarana.1°’ which deals in six chapters with 
the modes of expiation for various sins and offences. The first chapter (Vadha-pariccheda} 
concerns itself with the murder of men and women and slaughter of animals ; the second 
(Bhaksyabhaksya-p°) treats of forbidden food and drink ; the third (Steya-p®) discusses 
various kinds of theft ; the fourth (Agamyagamana-p®) is occupied with sexual union with 
forbidden persons ; the fifth (Samsarga-p®) is devoted to such topics as taking of improper 
gifts from outcasts, contracting of forbidden marriages, sale of forbidden food and contact 
of untouchable persons ; while the sixth capter (Krcchra-p®) concludes with the discus- 
sion of expiatory rites and penances, It gives a fairly full treatment of the subject and cites 
more than sixty authorities.!3. The reputation which the work enjoyed is indicated by the 
respect with which it is cited by such Smrti-writers as Vedacdrya.!69 Govindananda and 
Narayana Bhatta.17° On the Samavedic rites and ceremonies relating to the Samskaras, 
Bhavadeva wrote Cha@ndoga-karmanusthana-paddhati,7| also variously called DaSa-karma- 
paddhati, DaSa-karma-dipika or Samskara-paddhati. Its contents are devoted to Kusandika, 
Udicya- karman, Vivaha, Garbhadhaina, Pumsavana, Simantonnayana, Sosyanti- homa,,. 
Jatakarman, Niskramana, Paustika, Anna-prasana, Putra-mirdhabhighrana, Cida-karana, 
Upanayana, Samavartana and §ala-karman. From literary sources!?2 Bhavadeva’s date would 
be earlier than the first quarter of the 12th and even the last quarter of the 11th century; and 
this is supported by the palaeography and internal evidence of the Bhu vanesvar inscription!73 
concerning Bhavadeva.174 


165, Bat ‘CS, “p. “85, 

166. Mitra, Notices, I. p. 226, No. 1910. The work (ed. Kamalkrishna 
‘Smrititirtha, GOS., Baroda 1931) belongs to the latter half of the 15th century. 

167. Also called Oniriipana.Ed. Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 1927. MSS. 
in Eggeling, iv, p. 554, No. 1725/561; Mitra, Notices, IX. 214-15, No. 3138, where 
an abstract of contents is given. Also MSS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, 
Nos. 183-84. The colophon calls the author Balavalabhi-bhujanga and Sandhivigrahika. 

168. Foralist see JASB. 1912, p. 336; also index of works and authors to 
the printed edition. 

169. For reference see Kane, op. cit. p. 303. 

170. In his Prayascitta-samgraha (Eggeling, op. cit. pp. 473, 555). 

171. So named inthe second introductory verse. MS. in Eggeling, op. cit. p. 94, 
No. 452/5a (cf. No. 394); in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, No. 52; Bhandarkar 
Institute MSS. No. 9 of 1895-98 and No. 263 of 1887-91. There is also a MS. in 
the Dacca University Library; see HB Ch. xv. The epithet RINE R ioe 
occurs in the colophon. 

172. On this question see M. Chakravarti in JASB. 1912, pp. 342-45 ; Kane, 
op. cit. pp. 305-06. 

173. N. G. Majumdar, op. cit. p. 32. Cf. HB pp. 200. ff. 

174. Our Bhavadeva should be distinguished from several other later Bhavadevas 
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| To this period probably belongs Jimitavahana who is indeed the first of the three lead- 
ing authorities of the Bengal school of Dharma-éastra, the other two being Raghunandana 
and Silapani who came later. Extremely divergent opinions, however, have been held on 
the question of his date, and he has been variously assigned to periods ranging from the 
11th to the 16th century.175 It is clear, however, that he could not have been earlier than 
the last quarter of the 11th century because he refers to Saka year 1014 and mentions 
Bhoja and Govindaraja; and since heis himself quoted by Silapani, Vacaspati Misra 
and Raghunandana, he could not have been later than the middle of the 15th century. 
Relying on astronomical as well as:literary evidence, Monmohan Chakravarti would place 
him tentatively in the beginning of the 12th century, while P. V. Kane would approximate 
the date still further to a period between 1090. and 1130 A.D. Of Jimitavahana’s personal 
history not much is known. In the colophons of his works he is described as Paribhadriya - 
Mahamahopadhyaya, while at the conclusion of his Vyavahara-matrka and Daya-bhaga, he 
informs us that he was born of the Paribhadra family (kula). It is said that this name 
‘belongs to a section of Radhiya Brahmans, still called Parihal or Pari-gain.176 An 
astronomical reference in his K@la-viveka (p. 290) appears to support the inference that 
Jimitavahana belonged to Radha. 

Of Jimitavahana’s three works, 177 all of which have been printed, the most well-known 
and important is his Daya-bhaga, which is the basis and paramount authority on the:Hindu 
law of inheritance, partition and Stri-dhana in Bengal, except in cases where the Mita- 
ksara, from which it differs in some fundamental points,178 is applicable. The work is 


who also wrote on Dharma-Sastra, viz. Bhavadeva, author of Ddna-dharma-prakriya 
(middle of the 17th century), Bhavadeva, author of Smrti-candrika (first half of the 
18th century) and Bhavadeva, author of Sambandha-viveka (on Sapinda relationship). 
These works do not mention either the epithet Balavalabhi-bhujanga or the official 
designation Sandhivigrahika of Bhavadeva. 

175. For an examination of the various dates, see Monmohan Chakravaiti in 
JASB. 1915, pp. 321-27; Panchanan Ghosh in 26 Calcutta Law Journal, pp. 17£ 
(journal portion) and Karie, op. cit. pp. 325-27. * 

176. See M. Chakravarti in JASB. 1915, pp. 320-21. Sdstri (Cat. III. XV) 
argues that since the Parihals were reduced in status by Vallalasena, Jimitavahana 
could not have paraded his being a Paribhadriya unless he flourished before Vallalasena. 

177. It appears that these three treatises were meant to form a part of an 
ambitious work on Dharma-sastra called Dharma-ratna; hence the colophons read 
iti dharma-ratne daya-bhagah (or kala-vivekah as the case may be). The ignoring of this fact 
has led to inaccuracies in the description of Jimitavahana’s works in some catalogues of 
manuscripts. Thus, the Dharma-ratnas mentioned in Mitra, Notices, v. 297-98, No. 
1974 and in M.-Cat. VI. 2385-88, Nos. 3172-74 are respectively the Kd@la-viveka 
and the Daya-bhaga. 

178. See Kane, op. cit. p. 323 for a summary of these distinctive doctrines. 
Jimitavahana does not quote or mention the Mitaksara of VijianeSvara, but he 

1.8. 4—5 
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widely known through Colebrooke’s English translation and has been often printed in 
Bengal.179 Its popularity and importance are indicated by the large number of commen- 
taries 180 which exist, including one by Raghunandana who has utilised it also in his own 
authoritative works. The work defines and discusses the general principles of Daya or 
inheritance and proceeds to the exposition of father’s power over ancestral property, parti- 
tion of father’s and grandfather’s property and division among sons after father’s death. 
Tt then deals with the definition, classification and devolution of woman’s property (Stri- 
dhana), after which it treats of persons excluded from partition and inheritance on grounds 
of disability, of property which is impartible, of the order of succession to sonless persons, 
of reunion, of partition of coparcenery property concealed but subsequently discovered, and 
of settlement of partition disputes by the court. It is a work of great learning and acute- 
ness, and freely criticises a large number of authorities, 181 ancient and modern, some of 
whom are not known otherwise. 

His Vyavahara-matrka, 182 as its very name implies, deals with. judicial procedure. 
Its importance is evidenced by references to it by Raghunandana and Véacaspati Misra.183 
It divides the subject into four Padas, with an introductory exposition (Vyavahara- 
mukha) dealing with the eighteen titles of law, the function and qualification of the judge 
(Pradvivaka), the different grades of court and the duties of the Sabhyas. Of the four 
stages of Vyavahira, the first (Bhasi-pada) deals with the plaint (Pirva-paksa) of the 
plaintiff (Arthin) and with surety (Pratibhi) ; the second (Uttara-pada) treats of the four 
kinds of reply (Uttara) by the defendant (Pratyarthin) ; the third (Kriya-pada) is devoted 
to proof or burden of proof (Kriya) and various kinds of evidence, human (M§@nusi) 
and divine (Daivi), the author purposely omitting the divine which consists of trial by 
ordeal ; and the fourth (Nirnaya-pada) concludes with the topic of the decision and order 
of the court. The work abounds in quotations, 184 calculated as about six hundred in 
number, and proves the learning and dialectic abilities of the author. Jimitavahana’s third 
work, Kdla-viveka, 185 declares in its second introductory verse its object of elucidating the 
appears to know the doctrines of the school. 

179. Reprinted, Calcutta 1910. 

180.. The work was edited by Bharat Chandra Siromani with seven commen- 
taries, 2 vols., Calcutta 1863-66. In some editions, as for instance in that of 
Jivananda Vidyasagar, the work is divided into sections, but there is no such division 
in the MSS. 

181. Fora discussion of these citations, see M. Chakravarti, op. cit. pp. 319-20; 
Kane, op. cit. pp. 323f. 

182. Ed. Asutosh Mookerjee in Memoirs of ASB. II, No.5, Calcutta 1910-14. 
This name of the work is given in the first introductory verse, and is found in 
later citations ; but colophons name it variously as NyG@ya-matrka@ or Nydya-ratna-mialika. 

183. For references, see M. Chaktavarti and Kane in the works cited. 

184. Discussed by M. Chakravarti and Kane, as above. 

185. Ed. Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1905. 
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“topic of Kala or appropriate time for particular ceremonies, which has not been properly 
understood and treated by previous’ writers, seven of whom are directly mentioned in one 
verse.186 It deals accordingly with the question of appropriate season, month, day and 

- hour for the performance of religious duties. and ceremonies, the determination of inter- 
calary months, the suitability of lunar_and solar months, and the auspicious time for 

- various festivals; including the Kojagara and the Durgotsava. The work shows the same 
skill and learning of the author and abounds in quotations, references and criticisms of 
previous authors, while its reputation is indicated by its wide recognition by such later 
writers as Raghunandana, Sulapani, Vacaspati Misra and Govindananda. 

By far the most extensive literature of this period, which has also an importance and 
interest of its own, concerns itself with the large number of Buddhist writers, whose works, 
however, are mostly lost in Sanskrit but are preserved in Tibetan translation in the Bstan- 
hgyur. 187 They flourished in Bengal under the Buddhist Pala kings in the 10th and 11th 
centuries or perhaps a little earlier. The works belong to the different Yanas which dev- 
loped out of the Mahayana, and are loosely called Buddhist Tantra (Rgyud), as opposed 
to the Buddhist Sitra (Mdo), 188 inasmuch as they teach esoteric doctrines, rites and 
practices in a highly obscure, and perhaps symbolic, language. Bengal, (as is shown — 

in HB Ch. xiii),. had been pre-eminently a land of Buddhism even before the 7th 

century A.D.,189 but neither Hiuen Tsang nor I-tsing makes any reference to’ Buddhist 


186. p. 308. They are Jitendriya, Sankhadhara, Andbika, Sambhrama, Hari- 
vamga, Dhavala and Yoglauka. 

187. Our account is chiefly based on Cordier-Cat. (Bstan-hgyur 1-LXX), Part 2 
(Rgyud Section), Paris 1908, It is not known if the originals were all written in Sanskrit ; 
some of them were obviously in the vernacular, and some are described obscurely as 
written in the Indian Language. The locality of the author and the place of translation 
are not always given. A good index (barring a few slips) of this volume of the Catalogue 
is given in BGD. Appendix.—We have also made use of the works of Taranatha (1608 
A.D.) and Pag Sam Zon Jang (1747 A.D.), cited below. Other authorities are cited 
below.—In matters of Tibetan sources we have received cordial assistance from Dr. 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi, whose chapter on Religious History (HB Ch, XIII) forms 
a supplement in matters relating to Tantric Buddhism. 

188. See L. de la Vallée Poussin, Tantrism (Buddhist) in ERE. XII 195-96. 

189, The Tantra itself was probably of foreign origin (H. P. Sastri, Nepal Catalogue, 
Il. preface p. xviii; P. C. BagchiinJHQ. 1931, pp. If) and appears to have found 
a luxuriant soil in the northern, southern and eastern frontiers of India, the MadhyadeSa 
having been ‘the seat of orthodox Brahmanical culture from a very early period. 
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Tantrism which could not have developed so early.199 Tdranatha tells us 191 that 
during the reign of the Pala kings there were many masters of magic, Mantra-Vajracdryas, 
who being possessed of various Siddhis, performed miraculous feats ; and his testimony 
of the prevalence of Buddhist Tantric culture is borne out by the hundreds of works 
produced on this subject, not a small part of which presumably belongs to Bengal. 
It was during this time that the- monasteries of Nalanda, Vikramafila, Jagaddala, 
Somapuri and Pandubhimi were renowned seats of Buddhist learning, with which the 
composition or translation of many of these Tantric works are associated. The second of 
the Viharas named above, which is said to have been situated on the banks of the Ganges, 
most probably had its location, like that of Nalanda, in Magadha ; but the other Vihdras, 
no less distinguished, were situated in Varendra and other parts of Bengal, although their 
exact situation is a matter for speculation.'92 
Many of these Vajrayanist writers and thaumaturgic Siddha-cdryas of mediaeval cults, 
whether directly Buddhist or indirectly of Buddhistic origin, belonged undoubtedly to the 
east and most probably to Bengal in these centuries. Some of them travelled beyond Bengal 
-and were so transformed into deified or legendary figures that all trace of their place of 
origin and activity was obliterated. Although the descriptions are often insufficient or obscure, 
the Tibetan sources sometimes definitely mention the locality of some of these works and 
authors ; and of them alone we can be reasonably certain that they belonged to Bengal. 
The question of chronology and provenance is further complicated by a curious conflict 
and confusion of traditions, both Indian and Tibetan. The chronology can in most cases 
be settled only roughly or relatively ; 193 and with regard to the problem of authorship 


190. The high antiquity claimed for the Buddhist Tantra by Benoytosh Bhattacharya 
in his various writings can hardly be substantiated. No serious student of early Buddhism 
will agree that the Buddha gave instructions on Mudra and Mandala, and incorporated 
Tantric practices into his system of religion. The Tantric works are found in late Tibetan 
transla‘ions which assign some of them definitely to the Pala period ; this is confirmed by 
the two chroniclers of Tibetan tradition, Taranatha and Sumpa ; and no such work was 
translated into Chinese at an early period (see M. Winternitz in JHQ. 1933, pp. 8f, and 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi in JHQ. 1939, pp. 576-77). 

191. Ta@r. 201. Taranatha’s other work (Trans, A. Griinwedel) is cited below as 
Edelsteinmine (Edelst.). hie 

192, See HB Ch. XIII. ~, 

193. A systematic chronology has been attempted by B. Bhattacharya in JBORS. 
1928, pp. 341ff, in Tattva-samgraha, p. xv f, and in Sa@dhana-maia, ii, xliif; but the 
available evidence is slender, and there is no agreement of the traditions concerning 
_ Spiritual succession of these teachers, or their relationship to one another. Ra&hula 
Sankrtyayana (JA. ccxxv. 1934, pp. 209 ff.) gives an account of the origin of Vajrayana 
and the succession of the eighty-four Siddhas, in which he traces their spiritual decent 
from Saraha (placed before 750 A.D. as a disciple of Haribhadra and contemporary of 
Dharmapala), whose disciple was Sabar-pa, the master of Lui-pi; the other great Siddhas 
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or the identity of particular authors still greater uncertainty prevails. As most of these 
cults overlap in point of time as well as of doctrine and practice, there has been a tendency 
towards an appropriation, and sometimes a mutual assimilation, of teachers and their 
teaching 194 through a curiours syncretism of beliefs characteristic of mediaeval popular 
faiths, Into these difficult problems our limited Scope precludes us from entering in detail, 
bit in the midst of such uncertainty and meagreness of decisive material it is necessary to 
present the question with a proper regard to the available data and avoid hasty conclusions 
and speculations on insufficient basis. 

Apart from these handicaps, the available data are unfortunately too scanty for a full and 
systematic account of this literature. A glance at the catalogue of the Rgyud in Bstan- 
hgyur will show not only the variety but also the very large number of texts that were — 
composed. But preserved in Tibetan, they have been, so far, little studied, while even the 
very few which are available in Sanskrit have not all been published. Our knowiedge of 
Vajra-yana, as of other later Yanas, with which these works are concerned, is extremely 
limited.195 To realise and restore these works from Tibetan, therefore, had been found to 


(Viripa, Goraksa, Bhusuku, Jalamdhara, etc.) are all placed in the reign of Devapala 
at the Vikramasila vihdra constructed by the king. Rahula Sankrtyayana would distinguish 
(op. cit. p. 211) Mantra-yana and Vajra-yana periods chronologically into 400-700 A.D. and 
700-1200 A.D. respectively, and believes that Tantric Buddhism originated in Southern India 
et about the 6th century A.D. and became wide-spread in Northern India through the influ- 
ence of the eighty-four Siddhas, But in his list (op. cit. pp. 220-25) only Vina-pa belongs 
to Gauda, Kanha-pa to Somapuri and Vajra (Ghanta-pa) to Varendra, the remaining Sidd- 
has being assigned to provinces outside Bengal (mostly Magadha, Orissa and Kamardpa). 
It isnot known how far his Tibetan source (Cati.rcSiti-siddha-pravrtti in Bstan-hgyur) 
embodies reliable tradition ; at least, it does not agree in all details with our information 
from other sources and traditions. . : 

i194. This is true not only between the Maha-yana and Vajra-yana (or Mantra-yana) but 
also between Vajra-yana and Sahaja-siddhi. As Mantra-yina and Vajra-yana giew out of 
Mahé-yana, the line of demarcation between a Mahaydnist and a Vajrayanist work is not 
fixed ; for the former often contains Tantric ideas and practices of Vajra-yana, while the ~ 
latter includes topics essentially Mahaydnist. Thus, Santideva’s Siksa-samuccaya, an 
undoubtedly Mahayanist work, contains unreserved praise of the use of the dharanis (see ed. 
Bendall, p. 140) and traces of other Tantric ideas (See Winternitz, op. cit. II. 380, 387f). The 
Tibetan canon, no doubt, distinguishes the Sitra (Mdo) and the Tantra ( Reyud) and classi- 
fies texts under these heads; but the Mdo and Reyud very often overlap. At the same 
t:me, it is generally certain that works properly Tdantric are hardly to be found outside 
Rgyud. We have, in our account here, proceeded on this assumption, especially with refer- 
ence to the question of identity ofthe authors. On Sahaja-siddhi and Natha cult, see 
below. 

195. An account of the different Tantras (Buddhist) is scattered throughout in Tarana- 
tha’s two works. For modern exposition, see H. P. Sastri, introd. to his ed. of Advaya- 
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be neither an easy nor always a safe task. They were meant, again, for a limited sectarian 

purpose and possess little that is of general or literary interest. Apart from their technical 
or esoteric terminology, they are often written with anentire disregard for grammatical 
or elegant expression. They never pretend to be academic,’ but declare!96 that their 
object is to be intelligible without much grammatical or literary preparation. Most of 
these. works consist either of Stotras of varying lengths to Tara, AvalokiteSvara, 
Maiijus:i and other personages of later Buddhist pantheon, or of theurgic texts, called 
Sadhanas and Vidhis, of esoteric devotion, doctrine and practice. Some of them are 
also texts of magical ritual or completely dedicated to magic, even to black magic. 
Nevertheless, with their characteristic deities, Stotras and Sangitis, their Mantra, 
Mudra and Mandala, and their Dharani, Yoga and Samadhi, they present a phase 
of Buddhist Tantra, closely allied to the Brahmanical, which possesses condsiderable 
interest and importance in the history of mediaeval religious cults. As such, they 
have not yet received as much recognition as they fully deserve. in the history, at 
least, of the mediaeval culture of Bengal. 

It is necessary to point out in this connexion that our extremely inadequate 
knowledge of the Buddhist Tantra should not give us freedom in elucidating its 
doctrines or pronouncing hasty judgments on its spirit and outlook. Rajendra Lala 
Mitral97 in the last century spoke of the Buddhist Tantra as reeking of “pestilent 
dogmas and practices”; and the opinion has ever since been repeated in various 
form.1° It is not our intention to enter into the question here, but it mast be 


vajra-samgraha, GOS. xl, Baroda 1927; B. Bhattacharya, introd. to his editions of 
Sadhana-mala, Vol. Ul, GOS. xli, Baroda 1928 and of Guhya-samaja, GOS. liii, Baroda 1931, 
and also Origin and Development of Vajra-yana in IHQ. 1927, pp. 733-46 and Glimpses of 
Vajra-yana in PTOC. IH. 133 f ; M. Shahidullah, Les Chants Mystique, Paris 1928, pp. 10ff ; 
for a more critical interpretation see Wint.-Lit. (Revised Eng. Trs.), II. 375-401 ; L. dela 
Vallée Poussin, Tantrism (Buddhist) in ERE. XII.-193f (where some of the terms Sadhana, 
Vajra etc. are discussed), also his other works cited therein ; P. C. Bagchi in JHQ. 1930, pp. 
$77f and in his ed. of Kaula-jitdna-nirnaya, Calcutta 1934, pp. 33-59. 


196. An interesting passage, quoted in Sastri-Cat. I. No. 67 from the Vimala-prabha 
commentary on the Ka@lacakra-yana, tells us that Buddhist writers deliberately laid aside all 
~ rules and conventions of Sanskrit grammar and prosody and wrote only with a view to the 
sense ; and this is certainly true in the case of most of these Tantric writings in Sanskrit. 
The authors seem to take a pride in writing ungrammatical Sanskrit and ridicule those who 
are fastidious about grammatical accuracy. 

197. Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Calcutta 1882, p. 261. 

198. Haraprasad Sastri, for instance, declares (Sastri-Cat. I, preface) that the 
Tantra works discard asceticism and teach enjoyment of the senses; Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya (Sadhana-mala. II. xxii, and also in other writings) uses stronger 
language and _ stigmatises them as specimens of “the worst immorality and sin” ; 
while Moriz Winternitz (JHQ. 1933, pp. 3-4; more guardedly. in Hist. of Ind. Lit., 
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said that, whatever may have been the state of affairs in later times and in certain 
writers of the decadent schools, there is nothing to support the view that the Vajra- 
yana doctrines in their origin encouraged sexual rites and obscenities. 199 Magic, 
mysticism and theurgy were undoubtedly at their basis, but it should be recognised 
that all Tantric works of the higher class, whether Buddhistic or Brahmanical, present their 
mystical doctrines in an equally mystical language, of which a literal understanding 
would be unwarranted and misleading. They speak of unknown methods and ideas _of 
spiritual experience, and employ esoteric expressions to signify unknown spiritual realities, 
The symbolical language is sometimes called samdha-bhas@, which being intentional (bhipra- 
yika) is meant to convey something different from what is actually expressed. 2° There is 
also an apparent sex-symbolism here, as in other mediaeval religious systems, which 
expresses fervent spiritual longings or strange theological fancies in the intimate 
language and imagery of earthly passion. This mode of thought and expression, 
no doubt, borders dangerously upon sense-devotion and sexual emotionalism, but it 
is only an aspect of that erotic mysticism which is often inseparable from mediaeval 
beliefs, and need not be taken as implying sexual licence. 

A consideration of all this, however, belongs to the sphere of religious history 
and falls outside our province. On the other hand, some of these Buddhist writers 
were also regular logicians and philosophers, whose works deserve notice in the 
general literary history of Maha-yina Buddhism. As very few of these writings, 
however, are preserved independently in Sanskrit and possess little literary interest, 
it will not be necessary for us to enter into details, We shall give here a general 


II. 398-99) is frankly puzzled at what appears to him to be an “unsavoury 
mixture of mysticism, occult pseudo-scince, magic and _ erotics” couched in 
“strange and often filthy language.” While conceding that Buddhist Tantrism is 
more than a pagan system of rites and sorcery, even a discerning and well-informed 
critic like L. de la Vallée Poussin would attribute to it “disgusting practices, 
both obscene and criminal.” Griinwedel’s attitude that the Buddhist Tantra is 
all necromancy is similarly one-sided. 

199. P. C. Bagchi in JHQ. 1930, pp. 577-80; G. Tucci in JRAS, 1935, p. 681. 
One requires scarcely to be reminded that Hiuen Tsang (Watters, II. 165) refers 
to the high tone and austere lives of the Nalanda monks, which account is 
confirmed also by I-tsing who spent ten years at Nalanda. Morever, the older 
traditions of Tantra literature in general hardly permit us to attribute obscenities 
to its practices. 

200. V. Bhattacharya in JHQ. 1928, p. 287 f; P. C. Bagchi in JHQ. 1930, 
pp. 389f for a whole chapter on Samdha-bhasé in Hevajra-tantra; also M. 
Shahidullah, op. cit. pp. 9-10; P. C. Bagchi in JHQ. 1931, pp. 9 f. Edgerton (JAOS. 
1937, p. 185 f) is of opinion that the Buddhist word Samdha@ or Samdhi implies “complete, 
comprehensive (and so) fundamental, essential meaning.” 
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survey of the more important writers who in all probability belonged to Bengal 
and contributed materially in Sanskrit to the growth of the Buddhist literature both 
in its general and esoteric aspects. 

We have already spoken of Candragomin the grammarian. The Tibetan 
tradition does not distinguish him definitely from the Tantric Candragomin who is 
credited with thirty-six miscellaneous texts in the Bstan-hgyur. They include not only 
mystic Stotrasin praise of Tara, Mafjusri and other personalities of later Buddhist 
hagiology, but also works on Tantric Abhicira (such as Abhica@rakarman, Cami- 
dhvamsopaya, Bhaya-tranopaya, Vighna-nirasaka-pramathanopaya) as well as a few 
magical tracts appaiently of a medical character (such as Jvara-raksa-vidhi, Kustha- 
cikitsopaya)! The logician Candragomin, whose Nydya-siddhyaloka also exists in Tibetan, 
is probably a different person. $ 

The next important personage is the Mahaydnist scholar Silabhadra, the friend 
and teacher of Hiuen Tsang, who mentions him2°! as one of the great monks 
who rendered good service to Buddhism by their lucid commentaries. Originally a 
Brahman, he belonged to the royal family of Samatata and became a pupil of 
Dharmapala at Nalanda, of which he subsequently became the head. None of 
his works, except Arya-buddha-bhiimi-vyakhyana preserved in Tibetan.202 has survived. 

Of Santideva the problem of identity and provenance 293 is more difficult. The 
Tantric Santideva to whom three Vajra-yana texts are assigned i in the Bstan-hgyur 294 is 
probably not identical with the well-known Mahayanist Santideva who was the author of 
Siksa- -samuccaya 205 and Bodhicaryavatara. 206 This earlier Mahayanist teacher Santideva, 
who probably belonged to the 7th century, came, according to Taranatha,207 
from the royal family of Saurastra, was for atime a minister of king Pafticamasimha 


201. See Watters, II. 165, 169, also pp. 109,227; Takakusu—/-tsing, pp. xlv, 181. 

202. Cordier, op. cit. III 365. 

203. Discussed briefly in BGD. 23-24 and JBORS. 1919, pp. 501-05. 

204. Cordier, op. cit. II. 140, 230, 241. They are: $ri-guhyasamaja-mahaiyoga-tantra- 
vali-vidhi Sahaja-giti and Citta-caitanya-Samanopaya. 

205. Ed. C. Bendall, Bibl. Buddhica, St. Petersburg 1902, and translated by Bendall 
and W. H. D. Rouse, London 1922. According to Bendall, the work was translated into 
Tibetan between 816 and 838 A.D., but was probably written as early as the middle 
‘of the 7th century. 

206. Ed. I. P. Minayeff in Zapiski, iv (1889) and JBTS. 1894. Prajriakaramati’s 
commentary (with the text), ed. Vallée Poussin, Bibl. Ind., 1901-14. The text is 
translated by Poussin (Paris 1907), and in an abridged form by L. D. Barnett, London 
1909 (Wisdom of the East). A Siitra-samuccaya is also ascribed to Santideva by 
Taranatha ; on this work see Wint.-Lit. II. 366, note, and references therein cited. 

207. Tar. 162f. Sumpa agrees with this account and states that Santideva was known 
in the his boyhood as Santivarman, son of Kalyanavarman, and that he became a minister 
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and became a pupil of Jayadeva, the successor of Dharmapala at Nalanda. The 
Tantric Santideva on the other hand, belonged, according to the Bstan-hgyur, 208 to 
-Zahor, the identity of which place is obscure but which is sometimes located in Bengal.209 
Accordidg to another tradition, 210 Santideva had another name Bhusuku (called also 
Rautu), but tradition is uncertan as to which Santideva is meant. It arises probably from ~ 
a confusion with Bhusuku who is known asa Buddhist Tantric writer of Dohas in the 
vernacular, 211 following the Bangali sub-sect of the Sahaja-siddhi, 212 and who could 
not be, if he is a disciple of Dipamkara Srijiiana, earlier than the 11th century. He may 
or may not be indentical with Santi- -pa or Santi-pada, 213 to whome also some vernacular 
Dohias are ascribed 214 and who is described as a disciple of both Krisnacarya and 


of Paficamas'mha, king of Magadha. The fragment of a biography mentioned by H. P. 
Sastii (Sastri- Cat. I. 52, No. 9990/52; for a summary see JA. 1913, pp. 49-52, BGD. 
9-11 and JBORS. 1919, pp. 501-05) ; the MS. (c. 14th century) is apparently the work 
of a late Tantric writer and is of doubtful value; it mentions Manjuvarman as 
Santideva’s father. 

208. Cordier, loc. cit. 

209. This place’‘Zahor is conjectured in turns to be Lahore and Jessore in South 
Bengal (Weddell and Sarat Chandra Das) and Sabhar in East Bengal (H. P. Sastri). The 
suggestion (THQ. 1935, pp. 143-44) that Zahor {is in Radha is hardly convincing. A. H. 
Francke (Indian Tibet, Ul. 65, 89-90) would with great probability identify it with — 
Mandi in North-Western India (see Bagchi in JHQ. 1930, pp. 581-82). 

210. Pag Sam Jon Zang, Pt. I, pp. exlvii, 120. The tradition is given also in Sastri’s 
fragmentary biography mentioned above. But Tar. 249 believes that Bhusuka (sic), 
whom he does not identify with Santideva, was a contemporay of Dipamkara Srijiiana 
and therefore a much later teacher. 

211. The eight dohas assigned to Bhusuku in the Caryaicarya-viniscaya (BGD.) 
are Nos. 6, 21, 23, 27, 30, 41, 43, and 49. To him probably also belongs the Vajra-yana 
work called Caturabharana (Sastri-Cat. I. 82; MS. dated in 1295 A.D.) which deals 
with some of the occupation of Tantric Buddhists and contains some vernacular dohas. 
—On the language of the dohds of the twenty-two authors included in Carydcarya®, see 
S. K. Chatterji, op. cit. pp. 112-17 ; M. Shahidullah, op. cit. pp. 33 f. Cf. HB Ch. xii. 

212. BGD. introd., p.12. This reference is said to indicate his Bengal origin. The 
dohas also appear to be written in proto-Bengali. According to Griinwedel (Geschichten 
d, Mahiasiddhas, p. 184) Bhusuku belonged to the Ksatriya caste, flourished in Nalanda 
in the time of Devapala, and was known by the name of Santideva. In Rahula 
Sankrtyayana’s list (op. cit. p. 222), Bhusuku occurs as a prince who flourished in the 
reign of Devapala, (809-849 A.D.) at Nalanda. ; 

213. Sumpa, op. cit. p. cxix. In Rahula’s list, Santi-pa occurs separately as a 
Brahman of Magadha who flourished in Mahipala’s time (c. 988-1038 A.D.). 

214. The doha@s in Caryacarya® are : Nos. 15 and 26. 

I. S. 4—6 
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Jalamdhara. 215 

Evidence i is qually inconclusive with regard to the identity and place of origin of 
‘Santi-(or Santa-)rakshita, who is placed by the Tibatan tradition in the 8th century. 
According to Sumpa, 216 he belonged to the royal familly of Zahor, which, as we have 
noted, some scholars are inclined to locate, on dubious grounds, in Bengal ; but the 
Bstan-hgyur, which gives three Tantric works under the name Santiraksita, 217 
is silent about his place of orignin. The Tibetan: tradition, however, appears 
to centre round the Mahayanist logician and scholar Santaraksita ; ; but he does 
not appear to be definitely distinguished from the Vajrayanist Tantric author, 
Santiraksita, who is connected with Padmasambhava of Uddiyana 2'$ as his brother- 
in-law and collaborator, but who may or may not be the same person. The logician - 
Santaraksita was a high priest and teacher at Nalanda and followed the Svatantra Madhya- 
mika school. From this standpoint he reviewed with great acuteness and scholarship the 


ZPo, - FO Santi-pada, who is also called Ratnakara-Santi, is ascribed Sukha-duhkha- 
dvaya-parityaga-drsti in Bstan-hgyur (Cordier, II, 234). A Sanskrit Dvibhuja-heruka- 
sadhana of his is published in Sadhana-mala, Il. 474-76. Taranatha (Edel-steinmine, pp. 
105-06) describes Ratnakara-Santi or Santi as a Brahman of Magadha who became an 
Acarya of Vikramagila and preached for seven years in Simhala. See Griinwedel, op. 
cit. 156-58. To Ratnakara-Santi eighteen Tantric works are ascribed in Bstan-hgyur. 
A Chando-ratnakara by Ratnakara-santi is noticed in JASB. 1908, p. 595, as existing in 
the Tibetan version, (Sanskrit text, with the Tibetan version, ed. Georg Huth, Berlin 1890). 

216. Op. cit. pp. xcix, 49. Sarat Chandra Das is here (see p. ci) uncertain about 
the location of Zahor, but in JB7S.I (1893), p. 1f, he believes that Santiraksita was 
a native of Gauda, which opinion has been repeated by Benoytosh Bhattacharya and others. 

217. Viz., Asta-tathagata-stotra, Vajradhara-sangita-bhagavat-stotra-tika and Heva- 
jrodbhava-kurukullyayah Patica-mahopadesa at Cordier, pp. 11, 12,93. Heis also known 
as Acarya Bodhisattva, to whom also four works, mostly on Sapie-tathagata, are ascribed 
in Cordier, pp. 298, 368, 369. 

218. Waddell, Lamaism (London 1895), p. 379f. The name of the place Uddiyana is 
also given in the forms Oddiyana, Odydna, Odiyana and sometimes as O-rgyan or U-rgyana ; 
but it has not yet been definitely located. B. Bhattacharya, following H. P. Sastri, would - 
identify it with Orissa and draw far-reaching conclusious about Buddhist Tantric centres in 
Orissa. But this is only a conjecture: and Orissa is often mentioned as Odivisa in the 
Tibetan works. In JBORS. 1928, p. 34, however, B. Bhattacharya believes that the place 
was in Assam ! There is great probability in the identification proposed by Sylvain Lévi 
(JA. 1915, p. 105f; see F.W. Thomas in JRAS. 1906, p. 461 note) with the Swat 
valley in Northwestern India, the peopple of which, even in Hiuen Tsang’s time 
(Watters, I. 225), made “the acquaintance of magical formulas their occupation.” 
See the question discussed by P. C. Bagchi and N. Das Guptain JHQ. VI. 580-83, 
XI. 142-44, 
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earlier philosophical systems, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist, in his Tattva-samgraha,?19 
which exists both in Sanskrit and Tibetan, and on which his pupil Kamalagila22° wrote a 
commentary. He also wrote Vada-nydya-vrtti-vipatcitartha221 and Madhyamakialamkara- 
karika (the latter with his own commentary),222 which are available only in the Tibetan 
version. His reputation must have travelled beyond the limits of India, and he is said to 
have visited Tibet at the invitation of king Khri-sron-Ide-bstan and assisted him in building 
the first regular Buddhist monastery of BsAm-ye on the model of the Odantapuri Vihara of 
Magadha.?23 Heis said to have worked for thirteen years in Tibet, and, along with 
Padmasambhava and his own disciple Kamalagila, laid the foundation of Buddhism in 
that country. 

With regard to Jetari, the next important writer, the Tibetan tradition 224 
appears to distinguish a senior and junior sage of that name. The senior or Maha- 
Jetasi belonged to Varendra, where his father Garbhapada lived at the court of 
king Sandtana.225 He is said to have received from Mahapala the diploma of the 
Pandita of Vikramasgila Vihara, and instructed Dipamkara Sriji fiana in the Buddhist 
lore. The younger Jetiri 226 was a Buddhist Tantric sage of Bengal, who initiated 
Bodhibhagya and gave him the name Lavanyavajra. It is possible that the three 
leaincd works on Buddhist logic, preserved in Tibetan,227 belonged to the senior 
Jetari, while the junior Jet&éri was responsible for eleven Vajrayanist Sadhanas also 
preserved in Tibetan.228 


219. Ed. GOS. No. xxx-xxxi, Baroda 1926, with Kamalagila’s commentary. Cf. 
M. Winternitz in Indologia Pragensia, 1. 1929, pp. 73f. A Vajra-yana work Tattva- 
siddhi is also mentioned by B. Bhattacharya, but this may be by the other Santarahsita 
or Santiraksita. 

220. There is no definite evidence that Kamalasila belonged to Bengal; but 
he is described as a contemporary of Lui-pa. 

221. See S. C. Vidyabhusan, Indian Logic (Calcutta 1921), pp. 323-27. 

222. Tar. 204-5, 213. -See Wint.-Lit. II. 375. : 

223. Sarat Chandra Das (JBTS. I. 1-31) gives an account of Santiraksita’s 
activities in Tibet. He is said to have visited Tibet in 743 A.D:, erected the 
monastery of Bsaim-ye in 749 and died in 762 A.D. This has been accepted by 
B. Bhattacharya (introd. to Tattva-samgraha, p. xivf) and Phanindranath Bose 
(Indian Teachers of Buddhist Universities, Madras 1923, p. 124)). Cf. HB Ch. XVH. 

224. Tar. 230; Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xcviii, 116. 

225. Tar. 230-33. Sumpa, however, believes that a was born of a Yogini whom 
Sanatana kept for Tantric practices ! 

226. Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xcviii, 112. 

227. Hetu-tattva-upadesa, Dharma-dharmi-viniscaya and Balavatara-tarka. See S. C. 
Vidyabhusan, op. cit. pp. 337-38. There are also two other Siitra works of Jetari 
in Bstan-hgyur, viz., Bodhi-pratideSana-vrtti and Sugata-mahavibhanga-karika (see Tar. 327). 

228. Cordier, op. cit. pp. 84, 101, 289, 299, 319, 357, 366, 367. 
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Dipamkara Srijfiana, the alleged pupil of Jetari, appears to have been a very 
industrious and prolific writer, to whom the Bstan-hgyur assigns about one hundred 
and sixty-eight works,229 of which a large number consists of translations. They 
are mostly Vajrayanist works, known as Sadhanas 239 (Reyud), but Sitra (Mdo) works, 
also listed in the Bstan-hgyur under his name, presumably deals with the general doctrines 
of the Mahayana. Haraprasad Sastri is probably right 231 in distinguishing two Dipamkaras, 
but there might have been more Dipamkaras than two.232 Of these, Dipamkara Srijiidna, who 
is also designated by the Tibetan title of Atisa, certainly belonged, according to the 
Tibetan tradition, 293 to Bengal. Sumpa informs us 24 that Dipamkara was a high 
priest both at Vikramasila and Odantapuri, and that he was known also by the honorific 
epithet of Jovo (=Prabhu). He visited Tibet, lived, travelled, and worked there for 
some time,?*° and the large bulk of his original and translated writings testify to the 
assistance he rendered not only in propagating Tantric Buddhism but also in rendering 
‘Indian works accessible in Tibetan. 

E Jhanasri-mitra, described 236 as a central pillar of the Vikramasila vih@ra at the time 

- of Canaka of Magadha, was born in Gauda. He first joined the Sravaka school, but 
afterwards became a Mahaydnist and came to Vikramagila about the time when Dipamkara 
Srijitina left for Tibet.. He wrote a work on Buddhist logic, called Karya-kd@rana-bhava- 
siddhi, which exists in ees and must have attained considerable reputation to be men- 


229. The Rgyud section, according to M. Shahidullah’s calculation, contains 96, 
Reyud-hgrel 36 and Mdo-hgrel 36. Sastri’s index of Cordier’s summary of Rgyud-hgrel 
i-Ixx gives over 100 Tantric works, of which about 40 are translations. 

230. Onthe characteristics of the Sadhana and of Vajra-yana literature in general 
see L. de la Vallée Poussin in ERE. loc. cit.; Wint.-Lit. Il. 387-92. Most of the 
published Sadhanas, as in B. Bhattacharya, Sddhana-mala, 2 vols, GOS. Nos. xxvi, 
xli (1925, 1928) and elsewhere, are very short, but some are fairly long; they are 
generally written in indifferent Sanskrit. prose, with verse Mantras, some being entirely 
in verse. On Dharanis see Winternitz, op. cit. pp. 380f: The Sangitis introduce the 
Buddha in an assembly of the faithful. 

231. BGD. introd., p. 22. 

232. Besides Dipamkara Srijiiana, the Bstan-hgyur has preserved numerous works 
under the names Dipamkara, Dipamkara-candra, Dipamkara-bhadra, and Dipamkara- 
raksita, who were probably not all identical. Dipamkara-bhadra is mentioned 
also by Taranatha (Geschichte, pp. 257, 264; Edelst. p. 95) as belonging to Western 
India. To Dipamkara Srijfidna Atisa is also ascribed a Cary@-giti (Cordier, p. 46). 

233. See Cordier, op. cit. pp. 46, 88. z 

234. Op. cit. p. xlvi, 118; also xxxvi, 95; Tar. 243. Dipamkara Srijfidna appears 
“also to have been connected with the Somapuri-vihara where he translated ie ela e 
ratna-pradipa of Bhavaviveka (Cordier, op. cit. III. 299). 

235. Cf. HB pp. 144-45; HB Ch. XVII. 

236. Tar. 214f ; Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xcviii, 118, 120. 
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tioned by Madhava in the 14th century in his Sarva-darsana-samgraha23? He should be 
distinguished from Jianagri, of whom ten Vajrayana works exist in Tibetan. 

Of the minor Buddhist. writers, mostly Tantric, who in all probability flourished in 
Bengal during these centuries, it is not necessary to give a detailed account here ; for their 
writings appear to be of the same character and possess no distinctive interest. Among 
these may be mentioned Abhayakaragupta, who has more than twenty Vajraydnist works 
preserved in Tibetan, but four?3® of these are also available in Sanskrit, He is described239 
as a Buddhist monk of “Bangala” born ina Ksatriya family at Jharikhanda in Orissa ; he 
flourished in the reign of Rimapala as Pandita of Vajrasana and Nalanda, becoming a high 
priest of Vikramasila, according to Sumpa Mkhan-po, at the time of Yaksapala’s dethro- 
nement by his minister Lavasena.24° Divakaracandra, described as belonging to Bengal in 
the Bstan-hgyur*41 which includes one Heruka-sidhana and two translations of his, was 
according to Sumpa Mkhan-po*#? a disciple of Maitri-pa, and lived in the reign of Naya- 
pala, but was driven away from Vikramasila by Dipamkara.243 See described?4+ 


237. $§. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 341. 

238. These are: Kala-cakravatara (Sastti-Cat. 1. 161; MS. dated 1125 A.D.), Padd- 
hati commentary on ° Buddha-kap@la-tantra (ibid. pp. 163-64, MS. finished at Vikramafila in 
the 25th year of Ramapfala’s reign; Cordier, III. P. 212), Vajravalinaima-mandalopayika 
(ibid. p. 153-61) and Ucchushma-jambhala-saidhana (Sastri, Nepal Catalogue, Il. p. 205= 
No. 152, in the Sddhana-samuccaya). 

239, Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xccxviii, 63, 112, 120, 121 ; Tar. 250f, Edelst. p. 109f. Tara- 
natha believes that his father was a Ksatriya, his mother a Brahmani. He was well-versed 
in Hindu Sastras of the Tantras of the Tirthikas before he was converted, but studied the 
Buddhist Tantras in Bengal later on. S.C. Das in JASB. 1882, pp. 16-18, gives a slightly 
different account of Abhaydkaragupta from Tibetan sources. He states that Abhayakara- 
gupta was born in the middle of the 9th century in Eastern India near the city of Gauda, 
went to Magadha, became a priest to king Ramapala and, by his learning and other accom- - 
plishment came to preside over the Vikramasila vihdra. He died before Ramapala abdi- 
cated in favour of his son Yaksapala, and was succeeded by Ratnakarasinti at Vikrama- 
Sila.—In the Bstan-hgyur Abhayakaragupta is described as an inhabitant of Magadha 
(Cordier, II. 71, 255). See IC. Ill. 369-72. 

240. He appears to be different from Abhaya-pandita, to whom about 108 Tantric 
works are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur. 

241. Cordier, op. cit. p. 319 ; also pp. 83, 92 for the works. 

242. Op. cit. pp. xlvii, 119, where the name is given as Devakara-candra. See Tar. 244. 

243. <A Paka-vidhi by Pandita-sri-Divakaracandra is noticed in Sastri, Nepal Cat. II. 
43-44 ; cf, P. C. Bagchi, Dohakosa, p. 8 (colophon), where the MS. is dated in 1101 A.D, 
He may be identical with Devakara-candra, also chiefly a translator (5 works in Tibetan), 
or Devakara (two translated works, Cordier, p. 181), both of whom are described as Indian . 
Upadhyayas (Cordier, pp. 176, 181, 217, 277), but he may be different from Divakara-vajra 
(4 works, Cordier, pp. 47, 48, 328, 329), who is described as a Mahabrahmana. 

244. Cordier, op, cit. p. 160 ; for the works see pp. 73, 169. 
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as “an avadhita of the Vikramapuri Vihara of Bengal in Eastern Magadha,” is responsible 
for three Tantric Pafijikas (commentaries) preserved in Tibetan ; Kumaravajra, also des- 
cribed as belonging to Bengal,24° was mostly a translator, who has only one independent 
work on the Heruka-sidhana. Danasila, similarly described as belonging to Bhagala in 
Eastern India2‘* and to the Jagaddala vi/:dra in the east,24* is mentioned as a translator by 
Sumpa.248 Hehas about sixty Tintric translations in Tibetan to his credit, but there is 
also a brief Pustaka-pathopaya,24 translated by himself into Tibetan, on the mode of begin- 
ning the reading of a book. Putali (or Putuli, Puttali), mentioned? as a Buddhist Tantric 
sage of Bengal, wrote a Vajrayanist work on Bodhicitta ; 3251 but Nagabodhi (or 
Nagabuddhi ?), who is-said252 to have been born “in Sibgera in Bangala” and who 
served the later Nagarjuna as a disciple when he was working alghemyin Pundravardhana, 
left thirteen Tantric works now preserved in Bstan-hgyur. It is not clear if Tahkadasa 
(or Dafgadisa)253 was a native of Bengal, but he is described as a Viddha-Kayastha and 
contemporary of Dharmap§la of Bengal ; he wrote at the Pandubhimi vihara a commentary, 
called Suvisada-samputa, on the Hevajra-tantra. But Prajfiavarman, who is ¢redited with two 
commentaries and two translations of Tantric texts, is distinctly assigned to Bengal.*°+ 
There are, however, some Buddhist Tantric writers who worked in Viharas situated 
in Eastern India, but there is no direct evidence that they were natives of Bengal. 
_They are: Bodhibhadra of the Somapwi vih@ra,®> Moksakaragupta, Vibhiticandra 


245. Ibid. p. 33. 

246. Ibid. p. 188, also p. 63. Has Bhagala any connexion, as Rahula Sankrtyayana 
suggests, with modern Bhagalpur ? Or, is it another form of Bangala or Bhangala by which 
Taranatha and Sumpa mean Bengal? Taranatha believes (Geschichte. pp. 204, 226) that 
Danafgila was a Kashmirian, and lived in the time of Mahipala of Bengal. 

247. Cordier, op. cit. p. 33. 


248. Op. cit. pp. xlvi, 115. 

249. See S. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. pp.340-41; also HQ. 1927, pp, 856-68 for a 
description of the work. 

250. Sumpa, op. cit. pp. Ixxiii, 130. He is regarded as one of the 84 Mahasiddhas ; 
he was a Sidra of “Bhangala” (Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 216), with which R&hula 
Sankrtyayana’s description (p. 225) agrees. 

251. Cordier, op. cit. p. 245 )Bodhi- -citta-vayu-carana-bhavanopiiya). 

252. .Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xii, 90; Tar. 86f, 105. The Siddhacarya Nagabodhi 
(Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 214), a Brahmana of Western India and disciple of Nagarjuna, 
is probably the same person (Rahula Sankrtyayana’s description agrees). For his 
works, see Cordier, pp. 137, 138, 142, 143, 167, 207, 209, 245. 

253. Sumpa, op. cit. pp. v. 144; Taranatha, Edelst. p. 100. 

254. Cordier, op. cit, 3, 4, 298. He hailed from Kapatya in Bengal (Cordier, III. 399). 

255. Ibid. p. 98; two works. He may be the same as Bodhibhadra of Vikrama- 
Sila vihdra mentioned by Taranatha (Geschichte pp. 259 f). 
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of Jagaddala vih@ra, and Subhakara?5* also of the Jagaddala vihdra. Of these 
Moksakaragupta wrote a work on Logic dalled Tarka-bhasa,257 and may be identical 
with the commentator of the same name on the Doha-koSa in Apabhrama. 258 
Vibhiticandra has a total of twenty-three Tantric works, 25° of which seventeen 
are translations, including translations of two works of Lui-pa. Similarly, Vanaratna, 
who is mostly a translator, is vaguely described in the Bstan-hgyur °° as belonging to 
Eastern India, but Sumpa Mkhan-po26! informs us that he visited Tibet 
from the monasteries of Koki land.262 Of some writers, again, we can infer their 
place of origin only indirectly from their works. Thus Kambala or Kambaldmbara- 
pada, to whom six works chiefly on Heruka-sadhana are credited in Tibetan, wrote 
also a collection of Dohas, called Kambala-gitika,2°8 apparently in proto-Bengali ; 
and one such Doha (No. 8) occurs also in the Carydcarya®.2*4 To this class belong 
several writers, but about some of them we have more difinite information. These 
are Kukkuri-pada, Savari- (or Savara-) pada, Lui-pada, Krsna-pada and_ others ; 
but since these writers, to whom Vajrayanist works are credited in the Bstan-hgyur, 
are also counted among the eighty-four Siddhas and connected with popular Tantric 
cults, especially the Mahdmaya, the Yogini-kaula and the Natha cult, all of which 
possibly developed further out of Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana,2°> it would be better 
to take them up separately. 


256. Ibid. p. 293. He should be distinguished from Subhakaragupta of Magadha, 
pupil of Abhayakaragupta and high priest of Vikramasila, who fiourished in the 
reign of Ramapala (Sumpi, op. cit. pp. cxxii, 120; Tar. 252, 26h; S. C. Vidyabhusan, 
op. cit. p. 346). 

257. §. C. Vidyabhusan, op. cit. p. 346. 

258. Cordier, op. cit. p. 219. ; 

259. Cordier, op. cit. pp. 19, 21, 23, 49, 50, 126, 142, 178, 302, 365. Sastri, 
Nepal Cat. Il. 244, notices an Amrta-karnikad commentary of Vibhiticandra, in 
Sanskrit, on Nama-sangiti ~ according to Kalacakra-yana. On Vibhiticandra see 
N. N. Dasgupta in IC. V. 215-17. 

200;.5:10id.. OD;- Bie 1 1c 

261. Op. cit. p. \xix ; Tar. 263. 

262. For Buddhist Tantra in eastern Koki land, see Tar. 267. 

263. BGD. introd., p. 27. On the legends of Kambala, who is counted as one 
of the Siddhas, see Griinwedel, in the work cited, pp. 175-76. 

264. BGD. Taranatha (Gesch. 188, 191 f, 275, 324; Edelst. 53 ff) connects Kambala 
with Uddiyana and associates him with Lalitavarjra and Indrabhiti in the exposition of 
Hevajra. Sumpa (pp. x. 90, 94), believes that Kambala was a contemporary of Aryadeva. 
Rihula Sankrtyayana makes Kambala a disciple of Vajraghanta of Varendra (flourishing 
under Devapala, c. 810-53 A.D.), but belonging to Orissa. 

265. On the distinction, which however is not sharp, between Mantra-yana and 
Vajra-yana, see Wint.-Lit. II. 387-88. Also P. C. Bagchi in HB. Ch. xiii. 


With these so-called Siddhacaryas we enter upon a somewhat new phase of 
Bengal Tantrism, although most of these thaumaturgists present a medley of doctrines, 
which had probably not yet crystallised themselves into well defined or sharply 
distinguished cults. The Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana as offshoots of Maha-yana, 
were never at any stage separated by any clear line of demarcation. The same remarks 
would apply also to the various closely allied, perhaps concurrently existing, and 
presumably popular, cults,26* which became associated with the names of the Siddhacaryas 
and the Natha-gurus, and which (whatever might have been their origin) show a clear 
admixture of Buddhist ideas 27 and claim as their teachers recognised expounders of Vajra- 
yana and Mantra-yana. We have in consequence a curious consfusion, in the various 
traditions, between the early teachers of the different but closely related cults. We have, 
for instance, the tradition of more then one Savara, Lui-pa, Saraha and Krsna, just in 
the same way as we have tradition of more than one Santideva, Santiraksita and 
Dipamkara ; while Lui-pa has been eqaited with Minanatha or Matsyendranatha, who is 
one of the acknowledged founder of both Yogini-kaula and Nathism.. The difficulty is 
here perhaps greater than that of distinguishing between Maha-yana and Vajra-yana 
writers, where they might have been confused by similarity of names, and where, since 
the one system developed out of the other, it was not inherently impossible for a Maha- 
yanist to be a Vajrayanist. But in this case, as also sometimes in the other, it is not 
always possible to assume two or more sets of teachers having acommon name or a 
common belief. To explain this confusion, therefore, one should presume a syncretic 
tendency, not unusual in the history of religious cults, to assimilate and identify the 
teachers of the different groups. This tendency must have been facilitated by the fact that 
these cults, collectively called Sahajasiddhi, in their origin were not probably sharply 
differentiated, having developed under the same conditions and possibly out of the same 
source or sources. In the case of Nathism especially, which was perhaps more popular 
than academic, this tendency of assimilating the recognised teachers of Buddhist 
Tantrism is not unintelligible. Whether the Nathism in its origin was a form of Tantric 
Buddhism which transformed itself into Tantric Saivism or whether the process was 
otherwise, need not be discussed here ; but it is clear thatit assimilated rites and tenets 


266. With our present available materials the exact relationship of these varieus cults 
cannot be determined, but there can be no doubt that, whether Buddhistic or Brahmanical, 
they were intimately related, and theit teachers figure indiscriminately in more cults than 
one.—In addition to the authorities cited above, all the Tibetan legends about the 
SiddhacAryas will be found in Die Geschichte der vierundachtzig Zauberer (Mahdasiddhas), 
aus dem Tibetischen tibersetzt von A. Griinwedel, in Baessler-Archiv, Band v (Leipzig and 
Berlin 1916), pp. 137-228 (hereafter cited as Griinwedel) ; in Taranatha’s Edelsteinmine, aus 
dem Tibetischentibersetzt von A. Griiawedel, Petrograd 1914 (Bibl. Buddhica xviii) ; 
and in Rahula Sankrtyayana in JA. ccxxv, 1934, pp. 218-228 (hereafter cited as 
Rahula). 

267. See HB Ch. XIUL. 
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from various sources, its curious legends belonging to no regular order.2°8 In the same 
way it appropriated, or rather assimilated, its own Gurus to Vajrayanist teachers of 
repute, on the one hand, and to Siva and his disciples, on the other. 

One of the characteristics of Sahaja-siddhi is that it repudiates Mantra, Mandala 
and other external means and modes of Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana, puts emphasis on 
Yogic practices and cultivation of mental powers, and, accepting their terminology, 
places different interpretations on such fundamental concepts as Vajra, Mudra etc. 
The lands where this phase of Tantrism was the most wide-spread, and perhaps where it 
originated, were Bengal and Assam. Most of the teachers, therefore, belong to these 
countries, from which their teachings must have spread in divergent forms to Nepal and 
Tibet ; but the traditions concerning them became overlaid, obscure and confusing, and 
their works present a medley of Buddhism and Hinduism. The religious aspect of the 
question is not our concern here, but we shall give a brief survey of the important works 
and authors connected with these cults. 

Kukkuri-pada (or °pa), one of the cighty-four Siddhas, is mentioned by Tibetan 
tradition 269 as a Brahman of Bengal who introduced Mantra- -yana (Heruka-sadhana) 
and other Tantras from the land of Dakini. This somewhat obscure account probably 
refers to the introduction of the cult of Mahamaya, with which his name is traditionally 
asscciated, 270 and which, judging from the titles of the works, 271 appears to form the 
theme of at least three out of his six Tantric works in the Bstan-hgyur. He is also 
credited with two jvernacular | Dohas in the Carydcarya” (Nos. 2, 20).272 Another 
early Siddhacarya is Savari-(or Sabara-)pada, of whom it is recorded by Sumpa Mkhaa- 


268. See Gopal Haldar, Gopiciind Legend, in PTOC. VI (i933), p. 277. 

269. Sumpa, op. cit. pp. vi, 113, 135, 145; Taranatha (Edelsteinmine, pp. 104f) 
adds that he taught the Tantras to Padmavajra, from whom they were handed down in 
succession to Tilli, Naro and Santi! The strange name Kukkuri-pa is explained by 
Sumpa by the legend that Kukkui-pada united in Yoga in the Lumbini grove with a 
woman who was formerly a bitch. The same work (Sumpa Mkhan-po, pp. vi, 108, 
145) speaks of a Kukuradisa (=Kukuraraja ?) also called Kukuracirya asa Buddhist 
Tantric sage, adept in Yoga and a great preacher, who was a lover of dogs ! 

270. Tar, 275. According to Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 176, Kukhuri was a 
Brahman of the eastern land of Kapilagakru; according to Rahula, a Brahman of 
Kapilavastu and Guru of Mina-pada. 

271. One of these, Mah&@maya-sadhanopayika, is available in Sanskrit in Saddhana- 
mala, 11. 466-68 (No. 240). 

272. He is probably identical, as Cordier suggests (p. 109), with Kukura-pa or 
Kukura-raja of whom eight Tantric texts on various deities (Vajrasattva, Vairocana, 
Heruka etc.) are given in the Bstan-hgyur. This perhaps confirms Sumpa MitarPe s 


statement that he introduced various kinds of Tantra. See Tar. 188-89. 
¥.S. 4—7 
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po 278 that he was a huntsman of the hills of “Bangala,” who with his two wives, Loki 
and Guni, was converted by Nagarjuna during the latter’s residence in that country. 
The Tibetan sources, 274 again, place him as a contemporary of Lui-pa, 
making him 275 even a preceptor of Lui-pa in Tantrism. Two vernacular Dohas of 
Savari are also found in the Caryacarya® (Nos. 28, 50). Itis probable, therefore, that 
he was connected with the new cults, although ten Vajrayanist works are assigned to him 
in the Bstan-hgyur. 276 He appears to the same as Savarigvara, 277 some of whose works 
in the Bstan-hgyur are concerned with Vajra-yogini Sadhana, which king Indrabhiti of 
Odyan and his sister Laksimkara made popular. 278 

But the most important name of this group is perhaps that of Lui-pa. He is credited 
with four Vajrayanist works in the Bstan-hgyur, of which one called Abhisamaya-vibhanga 
is said to have been revealed by him directly to Dipamkara Srijiiana in order that 


273.. Op. cit. pp. Cxxi, 90. Elsewhere (pp. cxxi, 124) it is said that Savari 
belonged to the hill tribe called Savara. In Taranatha the name is given as Savari: The 
legends of Savari who is regarded as one of the 84 Mahasiddhas are given in Griinwedel, 
op. cit. pp. 149-50. 

274. See P.C. Bagchi, introd. to Kaula-jfiana°, p. 27. Rahula makes Sabara-pa 
disciple of Saraha and Guru of Lui-pa, his place of activity being given as Vikramaégila. 

275. Sumpa, op. cit. pp. 124, 135; Taranatha, Edelsteinmine, pp. 20, 23. The 
relationship of the earlier Siddhas to one another in spiritual lineage is differently 
given in different traditional accounts. Their chronology, therefore, depending on 
their mutual relationship, is equally uncertain. On the question of the confusion 
of Savari, Mahagavara and Saraha, see below under Saraha. 

276. Cordier, op. cit. pp. 57, 58, 128, 198, 235, 296, 326, 335. Some are 
available in Sanskrit also, Sadhana-mila, Ul. 384-88 (Siddha-Savara), 456 (ibid.). 

277. But he is probably different from Mahagavara, by which name Saraha 
(Rahulabhadra) is also known (Cordier, op. cit. p. 221, 248, also p. 39). See below. 

278. Advayavajra, who belonged to Savara-sampradaya (Cordier, p. 45) has 
about 22 works translated in the Bstan-hgyur, but some of his works are also 
available in Sanskrit. Twenty-two small Vajrayanist tracts of his are edited by 
H. P. Sastriin the Advayavajra-samgraha. Also in Sadhana-mala, 1. 47; Il. 424, 
490. His other name or title, Avadhiti-pa, probably indicates his connexion with 
the Avadhiti sect of Sahaja-siddhi, and this appears to be supported by his 
commentaries on the Doha-kosa (ed. P. C. Bagchi, JL. xxviii). Excepting his 
connexion with the Savara-sampradaya, there is no direct evidence that he belonged 
to Bengal. One Advayavajra, however, without the title Avadhiti, but called a 
Brakmana, appears to have come from Bengal (Cordier, p. 250).—Rahula makes 
Avadhiti-pa a disciple of Santi- -pa. 
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(according to the colophon to the text) 279 the Jatter might help its Tibetan translation. 
He was, therefore, in all probability an older contemporar y of Dipamkara and belonged 
to the end of the 10th and beginning of the 11th ceniury.289 Two of his vernacular Dohas 
are given in the Carydcarya® (Nos. 1, 29) ;28! but Har. aprasad Sastrizs2 speaks 
of an entire collection called Luipada-gitika. It is through these vernacular Dohis 
that he probably became one of the earliest founders of the Tantric religion found 
in the Dohka-koSas. The Tibetan tradition mentions him as the Adi-siddha, thus 
making him occupy the same position as the Indian tradition would ascribe to 
Miaanatha or Matsyendranatha. It has been pointed out that the Tibetan translation 
ef the name Lui-pa means Matsyodara or Matsyaintrada ; 283 aad Sumpa Mkhan-p9284 
makes him, as the Indian tradition makes Matsyendranatha, a sage of the fisherman 
caste.285 The Tibetan sources, again, place Lui-pida in Bengal?86 while all the 


279. M. Shahidullah, op. cit. p. 19, would explain the colophon differently, 
while H. P. Sastii thinks that Dipamkara helped Lui-pa in writing | this work. But 
see P. C. Bagchi, Kaula-jiana°, introd., p. 28. 

280 M. Shahidullah (op. cit. p. 22), following Sylvain Lévi and Taranatha. 
would place him much earlier in the 7th century. From Marathi sources Matsyendra- 
natha’s date would be the end of the 12th century (S. K. Chatterji, op. cit. p. 122; 
D. R. Bhandarkar in JC. I. 723-24). But see P. C. Bagchi, Joc. cit. for a criticism 
of these views. The approximate dates assigned by B. A* Saletore to  Adinatha, 
Goraksanatha and others from South Indian tradition (Poona Orientalist, I. 16-22) 
do not conflict with our tentative chronology. 

281. His Tattva-svabhava-dohakosa-gitka-drsti (Cordier, p. 230) is the same as 
Doha No. 29; see IHQ. 1927, pp. 676 ff. 

282. BGD. introd., p. 21. 

283. Cordier, op. cit. p. 37; also P. C. Bagchi, op. cit. pp. 22-23; Tar. 106 
(Schiefner’s note) ; Griinwedel op. cit. p. 143, f.n. 2. 

284. Op. cit. pp. 124, 135. 

285. But according to Rahula, Lui-pa belonged to Magadha and was in his 
youth a scribe or Kayastha to king Dharmapala (769-809 A.D.) ; he was a disciple 
of Sabara-pa, who in his turn was a disciple of Saraha. That some of the teachers 
of these cults belonged to lower castes (probably an indication of their Buddhistic 
origin) is suggested by the names as well as the legends. Cf. the names Jalamdhara 
(fisherman), Tanti-pa (weaver), Hadi-pa (sweeper), Tili-pa or Teli-pa (oilman), ete. 
But the names need not always imply caste, for Jalamdhara and Tilo-pa are 
described as Brahmans Dombi-pa as a Ksatriya. 

: 286. Cordier, op. cit. p. 33. But Sumpa makes him (p. cxli) an employee of 
the king of Uddiyana; Taranatha (Zdelst. 20) makes him a scribe of Samantasubha, 
king of Udyana in the west ; Rahula describes him as a scribe of Dharmapala and gives 
his place of activity as Magadha! See on this point P. C. Bagchi, JHQ. 1930, p. 
583. H. P. Sastri (JBORS. 1919,. p. 509) informs us that Lnui-pa is even now 
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Indian legends of Matsyendranatha are connected with the seaboard of Eastern India. 
The published Sanskrit texts of the school claim Matsyendranatha as the founder of 
the Yogini-kaula system, while Taranatha belives (Geschichte, p. 275 f.) that Lui-pa 
introduced the Yogini cult. On these among other, grounds, Lui-pa has been 
equated287 with Matsyendranatha, the legendary fisherman of Candradvipa who is 
the starting point of a new system of Tantric thought and practice, connected with the 
Yogini-kaula, Hatha-yoga and Natha cults of East Bengal and Kamaripa. Even 
if the identification is not accepted, it will certainly strengthen the suggestion, 
made above, of the tendency towards syncretic assimilation of the teachers of the 
various cults. ‘ 

The homage paid by the Kashmirian Abhinavagupta in his Tantraloka 283 would 
place Matsyehdranatha earlier than the beginning of the 11th century ; and if he is 
identical with Lui-pada, his probable date would be the end of the 10th or the 
beginning of the 11th century. As the reputed founder of the new school of Sahaja- 
siddhi, he is connected with a series of teachers, whose writings are preserved 
mostly in the ApabhramSa and the vernacular, and who, as such, properly falls 
outside our province. But in its earlier stages the Sahaja-siddhi represented by these 
teachers starts apparently as a deviation from the Vajra-yana and Mantra-yana ; 
while in these cults are to be found the sources of the Natha cult, which calls 
itself Sivaite but which shows greater affinity with the Buddhist than with the 
Brahmanical Tantra. All the reputed Siddhacaryas are, therefore, found credited 
with Vajrayanist works in the Bstan-hgyur. The only exception is perhaps Matsyendra- 
natha,if he is not the same person as Lui-pada; but we have a work on the 
Bodhicitta by Mina-pada,229 who is described as an ancestor of Matsyendranatha. 
The cult must have been introduced early into Tibet and Nepal, where Matsyendra- 
natha came to be identified with Avalokitesvara, while in India his apotheosis 
occutred by his assimilation to Siva.299 There are some works, however, which 


worshipped in Radha and Mymensing. Wassiljev (note to Tar. 319) states that 
Lui-pi was born in Ujjayini, while in Griinwedel, Joc. cit. he is said to have lived 
under Indrapala at Saliputra (near Pataliputra). In Taranatha’s opinion, ‘Lui-pa was a 
contemporary of Asanga. 

287. The equation was first suggested by Griinwedel op. cit. Cordier (p. 33) 
hesitates to accept the identification. See also Lévi-Nepal, I. 353, note 4, Taranatha 
(Edels. pp. 120f) distinguishes Lui-pa from Mina, but he also distinguishes between 
Mina and Macchindra. 

288. Ed. KS. I. 7 (vol. I, p. 25). In spite of conflict in the legendary 
accounts, the names Minanatha and Matsyendranatha belong probably to the 
same person. 

289. Cordier, op. cit. p. 237; the work is named Bahyantara-bodhicitta- 
bandhopadeSa. 

290. For a résumé of the legends of Matsyendranatha see Chintaharan Chakra- 
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profess to have been revealed (avatarita) by Matsyendranatha. Five of these texts 
written in Sanskrit have been published?91 from old Nepali manuscripts; and if 
the manuscript of the principal longest text, entitled Kaula-jiGna-nirnaya, belongs to. 
the 11th century (as its editor maintains), it must be taken as the earliest known 
work of the school. According to this work, Matsyendranatha belonged to the 
Siddha or Siddhamrta sect, primarily connected with the Yogini-kaula, the chief 
seat of which was Kamaripa. Although the word Kula in Brahmanical Tantra is 
often synonymous with Sakti, it is undoubtedly related here to the five Kulas of ‘the 
Buddhist Tantra, representing the five Dhyani-Buddhas; while the word Sahaja is 
equated with Vajra as a state to be attained by a method of Yoga called Vajra-yoga. 
There is, thus, a very considerable admixture of Buddhist Tantric ideas and practices 
with those of the Brahmanical Tantra. 

The next great Siddha of the school is Goraksanatha who is described in most of 
the accounts as a disciple of Matsyendranatha. The legends, which must have originated 
in Bengal and spread in divergent forms to Nepal, Tibet, Hindustan, the Punjab, Gujarat 
and Maharastra, connect him and other Natha-gurus with the Gopicand legend,*°? 
with the Yogi sect of the Punjab, and the Natha-yogis of Bengal. Perhaps he did noi, 
as some of the legends suggest, strictly conform to the traditions of the Mantra-yana ; 
and it is no wonder thatin Nepal and Tibet he is considered to be a renegade,29? whose 
Yogis passed from Buddhism to Saivism simply to please their heretic rulers and gain 
political favours. Of Goraksanatha no work 294 has been found, unless he is identical 
varti in JHQ. 1930, pp. 178-81. The Yogini-kaula cult must have been closely 
connected with Hatha-yoga; for some of tke Asanas and Mudras in Hatha-yoga 
are expressly named after Matsyendranatha, and its tradition claims him as the first 
teacher of Hatha-yoga after Adinatha (i.e. Siva). In the Tantra-sGra of Krsnananda, 
Minanatha or Matsyendranatha is connected with the worship of Tara. 

291. Ed. P. C. Bagchi, CSS. 3, 1934. 

292. For an able treatment of the legends in its various forms, see Gopal Haldar 
in the work already cited. On Goraksanatha asa deified protector of cattle, see JL. 
xix. 16f. 

293. Lévi-Nepal. I. 355 &; Tar. 255; BGD. 16. Goraksa has been identified 
(see note to Tar. 323) with Anaigavajra, but this may be an instance of the attempt to 
assimilate him to the well known Vajrayanist writer Anangavajra, who was a disciple 
of Padmavajra and preceptor of Indrabhiti of Uddiyana. This Goraksa may be the 
Goraksa mentioned in Bstan-hgyur. 

294. A Sanskrit Jiiana-karika, in three Patalas, said to have been revealed by 
Goraksanatha, is mentioned in Sastri, Nepal Cat. 1. 79-90; this has been included 
by P. C. Bagchi in the work cited above, where the name of the teacher occurs as (p. 122) 
Mahi-macchindra-pada and not as Goraksanatha. A Sanskrit Goraksa-samhita of 
late quasi-Hindu origin is supposed to embody his teachings. Also a Goraksa-siddhanta 
(ed. Gopinath Kaviraj, Part I, SBS.). The vernacular productions of the Goraksa 
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with the Goraksa of the Bstan-hgyur, who is responsible for one Buddhist. Tantric 
work.295 If his alleged disciple 29° Jalandhari-pada, who figures in the legends as the 
Guru of Gopicind, is the same person as Mahapandita Mahacarya Jalandhara, 
Acarya Jalandhari, or Siddhacdrya Jalandhari-pida of the Bstan-hgyur, 2°7 then he 
might be taken as the author of four Vajra-yana works, including a commentary, called 
Suddhi-vajra-pradipa, on Hevajra-sidhana, the original being assigned to Saroru- 
havajra.298 

To the other Siddhacaryas of the Sahaja-siddhi, some of whom are also Gurus 
of the Natha cult, numerous Buddhist Tantric works are assigned in the Bstan-hgyur. 
Both Indian and Tlbetan 299 traditions make Viripa (or Viru-pd) a disciple of Jalan- 
dhara ; but the latter tradition also appears to mention more than one Buddhist Tantric 
sage of that name, of whom a junior anda senior Viripa are distinguished.3°0 One of 
these Viripas was born in the east at “Tripura’’39! (Tippera ?) during the reign of 


school are of very late origin, and it would not be critical to assign any of them to 
the teacher. 

295. Called Vdayu-tattva-bhdvanopadesa (Cordier, op. cit. p. 237). To his 
alleged disciple Caurangin also is ascribed a work of the same name. 

296. Jalandhari (variant Jalandhara) is sometimes mentioned as a disciple of 
Indrabhiti of Uddiyana, while some popular legends identify him with Hadi-pa of the 
Gopicand story. According to Griinwedel, (op. cit. p. 189), Jalandhari was a Brahman 
of Thata land, while Tar. 195, makes hima contemporary and Guru of Krsnacarya, 
and connects him (Edelst. 62ff.) with the Gopicind legend of Bengal as Hadi-pa. 
According to the accounts of Taranatha and Sumpa, his real name was Siddha Balapada, 
but he was called the sage of Jalandhara, a place between Nepal and Kashmir, where he 
lived for some time. The Nagara Thata was in Sindhu, where Jalandhara was born ina 
family of Sidra merchants. He visited Udyana, Nepal, Avanti and Catigrama in 
Bengal where Gopicand, son of Vimalacandra, was the king. See JASB. 1898, p. 
22. In Rahula’s account Jalandhara is described as a Brahman whose disciples were 
Kanha-pa and Matsyendra! His Guru is called Kirma-pa. 

297. Cordier, op. cit. pp. 39, 60, 78, 241. 

298. Ibid. pp. 75, 78. 

299. Sumpa, op. cit. pp. Ixxii, 109. 

300. Jbid. pp. Ixxii, 102, 104, 109, 112. Tar. 162 ff. makes the senior Viripa 
a disciple of Jayadeva Pandita (the successor of Dharmapala) and a fellow-student of 
Santideva. He mentions (p. 205) the junior Viripa as a Siddhacarya, Viripa is 
connected with various forms of Vajra-yana sadhana and mentioned as the preceptor of 
the Mahasiddha Dombi-Heruka. Elsewhere (Edelst. 31) Taranatha believes that Viripa 
appeared thrice in this world! According to Cordier (op. cit. p. 30), and Griinwedel 
(op. cit. 147-48), Dombi-Heruka was a Ksatriya king of Magadha and exponent of 
Hevajra-siddhi (8 works in Bstan-hgyur). See Edelst. 34-35. 

301. Sumpa, Joc. cit. ; Griinwedel, op. cit., p. 145. 
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Devapala. The distinction, however, is not clear in the Bstan-hgyur, but it ascribes 
ten Vajra-yana works to Acarya or Mahacarya Viripa, and two collections of 
apparently vernacular Dohas and Padas (Viriipa-pada-caturasiti and Doha-kosa) to 
Mahiayogin or Yogigvara Viriipa.3° Tilopa or Tailika-pada,393 another Siddhacarya, 
is made by Tibetan sources a contemporary of Mahipala of Bengal; 3° and one of 
these traditions makes hima Brahman of Tsatigaon (Chittagong ?), who was converted 
“under the name of Prajiiabhadra.805 Besides four Vajra-yana works, a Doha-ko8a of his is 
preserved in Tibetan.396 Tilo-pa’s disciple Naro-pa or Nado-pa is also assimilated to 
well known Buddhist Vajra-yana teachers. He is said397 to have succeeded Jetari as 
the north-door Pandit of Vikramagila as an adept in the Buddhist Agama, and left the 
monastery in the charge of Dipamkara in his seventieth year to become the high priest 
of Vajrasana (Bodh-Gaya). One account makes him son of king Sakya Subhasanti- 
varman of the east (Pracya), while another believes that he was the son of a Kashmirian 
Brahman, and became a Brahmanical Tirthika Pandita and then a Buddhist Siddha 
under the the religious name of Jiianasiddhi or YaSobhadra. As he appears to be identical 
with Nada, described in the Bstan-hgyur as Sri-Mahamudracarya, and with Nada-pada, 
described in the same work as Mahacarya and Mahfayogin, he should be credited with 


302. Cordier, op. cit. p. 223. H. P. Sastri (BGD. inttod., p. 28) adds two 
others, viz., Viriipa-gitika and Viriipa-vajra-gitika. But are these Pada-collections or 
Sangitis? One Doha of Viripa occurs in the Carydcarya® (No. 3). For his Vajra-yana 
works, see Cordier, op. cit. II. 57, 125, 176, 177, 182, 223, 224, 230. 

303. The name is given in various forms: Tilipa, Tillipa, Tillapa, Tilapa, Tillopa, 
Tailopa, Tellipa, Telopa, Teli-yogi. It is explained by Sumpa, fancifully, by the 
legend of his having joined in Yoga with a Yogini who used to subsist in her early life 
by pounding sesame (tila)! Did he belong to the Teli caste ? 

304. Tar. 226; Sumpa, op. cit. pp. xli. 128. 

305. Cordier, op. cit. p. 43, assigns a Sahaja work alternately to Tailakapada alias 
Prajiidbhadra. It is possible that all these teachers hada popular name, as well asa 
Buddhist devotional name. There is another Siddhacarya Tailika-pada (Cordier, p. 79) 
who hailed from Odyana. According to Griinwedel (op. cit. p. 170), Tilopa lived in 
Visnunagara and attained Mahadmudra-siddhi. In Rahula’s list, Telopa is described as 
a Brahman disciple of Padmavajra and master of Naro-pa. 

306. Cordier, op. cit. p. 223. Ed. P.C. Bagchi (Sanskrit text in Doh@-koSa, JL. 
XXVIII. 41-52, also pp. 1-4). The Vajra-yiana works are mentioned in Cordier, op. 
cit. pp. 43, 79, 223, 224, 239, 244. 

307. Sump, op. cit. pp. lv, 18, 45, 115, 117 (called Narota-pa). On pp. Ixvii, 
118 the name of the place where Naropa practised Tantra is given as Phullahari to the 
west of Magadha. According to Griinwedel (op. cit. p. 168), Nara was by caste a wine- 
seller, and lived in Salaputra in East India. ‘Taranatha, however, believes that he was a 
Kashmirian Brahman and agrees with Sumpa’s account in his Edelst. 74ff. ; see also his 
Geschichte, pp. 239ff, 244 ff, 249, 328. 
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nine Vajra-yana Sadhanas,398 some of which concern Heruka and. Hevajra, as well as 
two Vajra-gitis8°° and a Paiijika on Vajra-pada-sa@ra-samgraha, which last work, it may 
be noted, was undertaken at the request of Vinayagri-mitra, a Bhiksu of Kanaka-stipa 
Mahavihara of Pattikeraka in Kashmir.?10 

Another important Siddhacdrya is Krsna or Krsna-pada, known also by the Prakrit 
form of the name as Kianhu-pa. There must. have been, as Haraprasad 
Sastri rightly conjectures, several Krsnas or Kanhus, the Bstan-hgyur mentions 
a senior Krsna.311 a Krsna from Orissa who was a_ translator,%!2 as well 
as a Krsnacarya and a Kr3m-vajra.3!8 One Indian Krsna, again, wrote at 
Somapuri viha@ra®4 which was situated in Bengal. It is difficult to say which of 
these authors*!® should be (if at all) identified with Krsnacarya or Kanhapa of 
the Sahaja-siddhi and the Natha cult, whois regarded asa disciple of Jalandhara-pa. 
According to Taranatha, however, Krsnacarya, disciple of Jalandhati, belonged 
to Padyanagara or Vidyanagara ir the southern country of Karna ;3!6 but another 


398. Cordier, op. cit. pp. 16, 68, 70, 87, 92, 97, 125,130,132,238. G. Tucci (JRAS. 1935, 
p. 677) speaks of another work of Naropa which he discovered in Nepal. It is a Sanskrit- 
text, called Sekoddesa-tika@ on initiation according to Kalacakra. In Griinwedel, (op. cit. 
p. 168), Naro, Naro-pa, Narota-pa, Nada, Nada-pada appear to be the same person who 
was also known as Jiiana-siddhi or YaSobhadra. 

309. Cordier, pp. 220, 224. BGD. introd., p. 33 assigns to hima Nd@da-pandita-gitika. 

310. Cordier, op. cit. p. 68. This might refer to the Nada-pada of Kashmirian 
origin. 

311. Ibid. p. 159, called Mah&mahopadhyaya; the junior Krena is mentioned 
at p. 82. 

312. Ibid. p. 82. He may be the same Kanha as is mentioned by Sumpa 
(pp. v, 110) as a Buddhist. Tantric sage who was born in a Brahman family of 
Orissa (Odyana?) and was initiated by Jalandhara; see also pp. Ilvii, 135, where 
the name is given as Kanha or Kanhiya. 

313. Ibid. p. 227, where he is called a Mahayogin, anda Dohd-kosa is assigned 
to him. He may be the same as our author. Also pp. 94, 101. Aliogether three 
woiks are mentioned under his name by Cordier. 

314. Ibid. p. 166. 

315. To them altogether sixty-nine Buddhist Tantric works are ascribed in 
Bstan-hgyur. Some of these have been preserved also in Sanskrit in Nepal, e.g. 
Vasanta-tilaka (Cordier, p. 38; Krsna)=the same in S§astri’s Nepal Cat., Il. 199 
(incomplete):  Karukulla-stdhana (Cordier, p. 94; Krsnavajra)=the same in 
S@dhana-samuccaya (Nepal Cat. 11. 201)=Sadhana-mala, pp. 372-78; Yoga-ratna- 
mala Panjika on Hevajra (Cordier, p. 67; Krsna or Kanhupada)=Nepal Cat. ii. 
44; Sastri-Cat. I. 114. 

316. Edelst. 69. M. Shahidullah takes it to be Orissa. Taranatha (pp. 195, 
197) distinguishes between a senior and a junior (Tar. 211, 234, 258, 275, 244) 
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Tibetan account informs us that his biithplace, as well as place of conversion, was 
Somapuri.3!7_ Eleven vernacular Dohds are given in the Carydcarya® under the 
names Kéanhu, Krsna-carya-pada, Krsna-pada and Krsna-vajra318 as well as cited 
under one or other of these names in its Sanskrit commentary. A Dohd-koSa 
in Apabhramfa by Krnaciry also exists in the original and has been published.319 

The problem of the identity of Saraha or Saraha-pida, the next important 
teacher, whose other name is given as Rahula-bhadra, is equally difficult. Sumpa 
Mkhan-po320 describes him as a ‘Brahman Buddhist sage’, born of a Brahman 
and a Dakini in the city of Rajfii in the eastern country. He was well versed 
in both Brahmanical and Buddhistic learning and flourished in the reign of Candana- 
pala. He is said to have converted Ratnapala and his ministers and Brahmans, — 
and to have become the high priest of Nalanda. He learned the Mantra-yana 
from Chove Sukalpa of Odivisa (Orissa), but afterwards visited Maharastra where 
he united in Yoga with a Yogini who approached him in the guise of an archer’s 
daughter. After having performed the Mahamudra with her, he became a Siddha and went 
by the name of Saraha. Itis also recorded that he used to sing Dohads of Buddhism as a 
means of conversion. In the Bstan-hgyur there are about twenty-five Tantric works assigned 
to him,321 scluding more than half a dozen concerned with Dohakofa-giti and Carya- 
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Krenicarya. The junior, in his opinion, was responsible for Tantra works on 
Sambara, Hevajra and Jamantaka; he belonged to the Brahman caste and was also 
a writer of Dohas. 

317. Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 163. The Indian legend of Kanupa in conazction 
w-th Gopicind is given by M. Shahidullah, op. cit. pp. 26-27. 

318. Kanhu. Nos. 7, 9, 40, 42, 45; Krsnicdrya-pada, Nos. 11, 36; 
Krsnapada, Nos. 12, 13 (?), 19; Krsnavajra, No. 18. In No. 36, Jalandhari is 
mentioned, with respect as a master. In Rahula’s list, Kanha-pa appears as a 
disciple of Jalandhara, a Kayastha living at Somapuri during Devapila’s reign 
c. 900-950 A.D.). S. K. Chatterji (op. cit. pp. 120-22) identifies Krsnacarya with 
Kanhu-pada. 

319. BGD. 123-32 (Krnacarya-pada) ; in M. Shahidullah, op. cit., with the Tibetan 
version, pp. 72-122 ; in P. C. Bagchi, Dohd-kosa, cited above, pp. 121-136, also pp. 24-28. 
S. K. Chatterji HB, p. 386) would place the Doha-writer Krsnacdrya at the end of the 
12th century, on the ground that the Cambridge University Library MS. of the Hevajra- 
paijika by Panditacairya Sri- krsna-pada is dated in the 39th year of Govindapala(=c. 
1199 A.D.), presuming our author’s identity with this Krsna-pada. 

320. Op. cit. pp. xxvii, 84, 85; Griinwedel, op. cit. pp. 150-51, as one of the 84 
Siddhas. 

321. One Vajrayanist Sanskrit text of Saraha-pada’s given in Sadhana-mala, 1. 79. 
Another in Sadhana-samuccaya, 176. 

I. S. 4-8 
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giti322 An Apabhraméa Dohd-kosa32% (with a Sanskrit commentary#4) connected with 
his name has been published ; and four of his Doh&s occur in Carydcarya® (Nos. 22, 32, 
38, 39), where he is called Saraha-pada. Cordier is probably right825 in his suggestion 
that there were several Sarahas, who are described in the Bstan-hgyur variously as Maha- 
brahmana, Mahacarya, Mahayogin or Yogisvara, as belonging to Oddiyina3?6 and also as 
Mahagavara and once as a descendant of Krsna,827 but it is difficult to distinguish them. 
Taranatha, however, distinguishes two Sarahas, one of whom, the junior, was otherwise 
called Sabari,328 while the other was named R&hulabhadra.329 It is likely that the Siddha- 
cAirya Saraha, to whom the Dohis can be legitimately ascribed, was a different person 
from Saraha-Rahulabhadra,3*° the Vajrayanist author of the Sadhanas, and that both are to 
be distinguished from Saroruhavajra, also called Padmavajra, who is known in the history 
of Buddhist Tantrism as one of the pioneers of Hevajra-tantra and as the Guru and Parama- 
guru respectively of Anangavajra and Indrabhiati of Oddiyana. 

Of those minor personalities of this group, who probably belonged to the east, only a 
brief mention may be made here. It is not clearif all of them belonged to Bengal. Gar- 
bhari-pa or Garbha-pada, popularly called Gabhur Siddha,5%1 wrote a work on Hevajra 
anda Vajra-yana commentary; Kila-pada,332 described asa descendant of Lui-pada, is 


322. Cordier, op. cit. pp. 212, 220, 221, 222, 231, 232, 247. 

323. BGD. 77-132 (called Sarojavajra ; 32 Dohias); in M. Shahidullah, op. cit. pp. 
123-234 ; in P. C. Bagchi, op. cit. pp. 52-120, also pp. 5-9, 28-32. 

324, The commentator Advayavajra calls his author Sarojavajra, Saroruha and Saroru- 
havajra. This Advayavajra is probably a later writer, different from the Vajrayanist author 
of the same name, who is also called Avadhiti-pada (see HB. p. 341, fn. 4). He belon- 
ged to Saridega in Bengal (Cordier, op. cit. 232, 250)—Saroruha is distinguished from Saiaha 
by Taranatha in both his works. In Rahula’s list, Saraha occurs as the Adi-Siddha, having 
thrde disciples Buddha-jiiana, Nagarjuna and Sabara- -pa, which Sabara- -pa in his turn is 
mentioned as the Guru of Lui-pa. Saraha further figures asa Brahman of Nalanda, 
flourishing in the reign of Dharmapala (c. 770-810 A.D.). 

325. Op. cit. p. 232. 

326. Ibid. p. 375. Taranatha (Edelst. 10) believes that Rahulabhadra, with whom he 
identifies the younger Saraha, was born in Odiviga. He makes Lui-pa a disciple of this sage. 

327. Cordier, op. cit. pp. 107, 212, 220, 221, 222, 247, 248. See M. Shahidullah, op. cit. 
pp. 29-30. 

328. Cordier, op. cit. p. 232. Cf. Tar. 66. The Siddhacarya Rahula, according to 
Griinwedel (op. cit. p. 189) was a Sidra of Kamaripa. 

329. Edelst. 20 ; cf. Tar. 105. 

330. Tar, 66, 73,105. Rahulabhadra is given as an alias of Saraha in Cordier, op. cit. 
p. 64 (Vajrayogint-sadhana). 

331. Cordier, op. cit. p. 225; he is probably the same as Garvari-pada, p. 78 ; one 
work each in Cordier. His place of activity is given as Bodhinagara by Rahula. 

332. Ibid. p. 234. Called also Kila-pi or Kirava. According to Griinwedel (op. cit. pp. 
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credited with a Dohacarya-gitika-drsti ; Amitabha333 commented upon the Doha-koSa of 
Krsnavajra ; Karmari, Karmara or Kamari, a descendant of Viripa, was the author of 
one Vajra-yana work ;534 Vindpada, also a descendant of Viripa, but described335 as a 
Ksatriya prince of Gahura who was fond of the Vina,32°> wrote works on Vajradakini and 
Guhyasamaja, as well as one Doha (No. 17) givenin the Caryacarya® ; Kankana, a 
descendant of Kambala-pa, composed one Doha to be found in the Caryacarya® (No. 44) 
and a Caryd-dohakoSsa-gitika.*87| Darika or Dari-pada,338° also a Mahiasiddha, variously 
described as a disciple of Lui-pa and Naropa, was responsible for twelve Vajra-yana works 
in the Bstan-hgyur339 and one Doha in the Caryacarya® (No. 34) ; and Dharmapada (also 
called Gundaripada),?4° a descendant of Krsna, has twelve Vajra-yana works in the Bstan- 
hgyur and two Dohas in the Carydcarya®, None of their works, except the ApabhramSa 
Dohis mentioned, is available in print, and exists only in Tibetan. 

It will be seen that Bengal had a very large share in the cultivation and spread of this 
peculiar and prolific Buddhist and allied Tantric literature, which in all probability received 
encouragement from the Buddhist kings of the Pala dynasty. But it is remarkable that with 
the advent of the Sena kings, who had Vaisnavite leanings, this literature and culture went 
underground for all time1, We hear of no suppression or persecution of Buddhism under the 
overlordship of the Senas, but it was probably a part of their policy to encourage Brahmani- 
cal studies as a reaction against the Buddhistic tendencies of the Pala kings. There cannot 
be any doubt that under the new regime of the Sena kings, non-Buddhistic Sanskrit lite- 


208 ff.), he belonged to the royal family of Grahara, with which description Rahula 


appears to agree. 

333. Cordier, op. cit. p. 277. 

334. Ibid. p.241. Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 188, informs us that Karmiara was a black- 
smith of Saliputra in Magadha, and was also known as Kampari. In Rahula’s list Karmara- 
pa also appears as a blacksmith of Saliputra. 

335. Cordier, op. cit. p. 238. In Rahula’s list Vind-pa is a disciple of Bhadra-pa 
and a prince of Gauda. 

336. Sumpa, op. cit. pp. cxvili, 125. 

337. Op. cit. p. 231. He is counted as one of the eighty-four Mahidsiddhas. On the 
legends of Kankana see Griinwedel, op. cit. pp. 174-75. 

338. Tar. 127, 177, 249, 278 ; Griinwedel, op. cit. p. 215. He is said to belong to 
Saliputra in the time of Indrapala. See also BGD. 30. 

339. Cordier, op. cit. pp. 17, 33, 34, 59, 212, 219, 237. 

340. Ibid. p.. 241. BGD. Introd., p. 250. He is probably different from Dharmadasa 
mentioned by Sumpa (op. cit. pp. xxxiv, 99), who was born in many countries and erected 
a temple to Mafijughosa. In Rahula’s list Dharma-pa and Gundari-pa are distinguished. 
Dharma-pa, according to Griinwedel (op. cit. p. 190), was a Brahman of Bodhinagara. 

341. The labours of Haraprasad Sastri and others have made it clear that Buddhism 
did not entirely disappear but lived, and is still living, in a disguised form in Bengal. The 
theory of its being persecuted out of the land, therefore, is hardly maintainable. 
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rature and culture in Bengal received a fresh impetus. This might have partly been also a 
result of the general revival of Sanskrit learning, probably under similar circumstances, 
in Kashmir, Kanauj, Dhara, Kalyana, Mithila and Kalinga. But the entire literary out- 
put of Bengal in this period covers practically the reigns of two kings only, Vallalasena 
and Laksmanasena, and it confines itself chiefly to Brahmanical ritualism and poetry ; 
the New Logic, Brahmanical Tantra and sectarian Vaisnavism emerging about 
three centuries later with the consolidation of the Muhammadan rule. In the 
meantime the Bengali language and literature, which were concerned in this period 
possibly with lost songs, hymns, and ballads on the themes of Radhakrsna, 
Gopicind, Lausena, Laksindhara, Srimanta and Kalaketu, were perhaps slowly 
characterising themselves, so that from the uncertain beginnings of the Caryacarya°, 
they were transformed in the 14th century into the definite articulation of the Sri- 
krsna-kirttana. This story belongs to another chapter, and we shall see that, even 
in its beginnings, the vernacular literature did not fail to exercise some influence 
on the theme, temper, and expression of the contemporary Sanskrit literature. 

One of the objects of the Brahmanical ritualistic writings, which was meant 
to regulate the daily life of the people and in which the authors of this period 
and their royal patrons took undoubted interest, might have been to counteract the 
social and religious disturbances with which Buddhism might have threatened the 
very basis of the Hindu socicty. During the reign of the Pala kings, whose official 
religion might have been Buddhism but who do not appear to have been intolerant 
of other faiths, we hear of only one well-known person, Bhavadeva Bhatta, who 
was an antagonist of Buddhism and heretic dialecticians and composed works on 
Brahmanical ritualism. In the Sena period such protective works were multiplied, 
but we hear of no avowed hostility towards non-orthodox systems. The attitude is 
intelligible when we consider the possibility of an accommodating spirit which, in 
course of time appropriated, reversed the process. Even in the Pala period, we 
have seen, the Buddhist gods into the Hindu pantheon and which also sometimes 
Buddhist and Sivaite Tantras attempted to assimilate instead of being hostile to 
each other. As on the one hand, Matsyendranatha was equated with the Buddhist 
Lui-pada and transformed into Avalokite$vara, while the Buddha himself was 
honoured by Jayadeva with a place in the list of the Avataras of Krsna, we 
find, on the other hand, Mahakala and Ganapati worshipped and awarded several 
Sadhanas342 by Buddhist writers, and the Linga cult and Sivaite gods recommended 
in the Buddhistic Santvarodaya Tantra.*48 

The Dharma-Sastra works of this period are, therefore, written more from the 
practical than the academic point of view, and consist of ritualistic manuals 
prescribing the various pious duties and ceremonies. The earliest of these appear 
to be the Hdaralata and the Pitr-dayita of Aniruddha, both of which have been 


342. Sa@dhana-mala, V1. Nos, 300-06, and 307. 343. Wint.-Lit. II. 400. 
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considerably used as authoritative by Raghunandana. The first work?44 deals with 
the observance of impurity (ASauca) consequent upon birth and death, its duties 
and prohibitions, the period for which it is to be observed, the persons who are 
exempted from observing it and other relevant topics. The second work,345 intended 
for the Sadmavedic followers of Gobhila, is concerned chiefly with rites and 
observances connected with Sraddha or funeral ceremony ; but it includes a treatment 
of general duties like Mouth-washing (Acamana), Teeth-cleansing (Danta-dhavana), 
Ablution (Snina), daily prayers (Sandhya), Offering to Pitrs and Visve-devah 
(Tarpana and Vaigvadeva), the periodical Parvana-Sraddha, as well as an eulogy 
of gifts. Both the works are in prose and contain a large number of passages 
quoted from old and new writers. The closing verse of the Ha@ralata@ tells us that 
Aniruddha was a resident of Viharapataka on the bank of the Ganges and _ that 
he was versed in the doctrines of Bhatta (Kumifrila). The colophons to the two 
works supply the further information that he was Dharmadhyaksa or Dharma- 
dhikaranika (Judge), as well as a great teacher (Mahamahopadhyaya) of Campahatti, 
from which place*46 a section of Varendra Brahmans derive their designation. 
Besides the Puranas and older Dharma-Sastra authors, Aniruddha quotes more recent 
authorities, among whom he mentions Bhojadeva and Govindaraja in his Hdralata. 
This would fix the upper limit of his date at 1100 A.D.; and the lower limit 
is supplied by the citations of Raghunandana (mentioning both the works and the 
author) and Govindananda (calling the author Gauda) at about the beginning of 
the 16th century. Since the H@ralata is named as an authority in the Suddhi-viveka 
of Rudradhara, the lower limit may be pushed back to the second quarter 
of the 15th century; while three quotations from the Ha@ralata having 
now bzen identified 347 in a manuscript of the Suddhi-ratnakara of Candeévara 
preserved at the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, it is claimed that the lower 
limit should come up to the middle of the 14th century. All this makes it likely that 


344. Ed. Kamalkrishna Smrititirtha, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1900. The work is 
sometimes also called Suddhi-viveka (Mitra, Notices, Il. No. 949, p. 338, also No. 
1001, p. 372), but this is only a portion of the work, also noticed in Sastri-Cat. 
III. 337, No. 2266. 

345, Ed. SPS. No. 6, Calcutta (no date). It may or may not be the same 
work as the Karmopadesini Paddhati (see Eggeling, op. cit. III. 474, No. 1553/481), 
for only a portion of this text is found in the printed edition. The colophon of 
this India Office MS. styles the author Dharmadhikaranika or Judge, while the 
colophon to the printed text of the Hdralata describes him as Dharmadhyaksa, 
which has apparently the same meaning. The colophons to both the works designate 
him as Campahiti-(or Campahatiya, Camp4ahattiya-) mahdmahopddhyaya. 

346. That the place was in Varendra appears from its mention in the Manahali 
cp. of Madanapala (GL., 147f, at p. 154). 

347. By Bhavatosh Bhattacharya in JBORS. XXIII. 138-42. 
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he was identical with the Aniruddha who is extolled by Vallalasena in his Dana-sagara not 
only as a scholar far-famed in the Varendri land for his piety and knowledge of the Veda 
and Smrti, but also as his own Guru from whom he learnt the Purana and Smrti and at 
whose instance his own work itself was written. This would place Aniruddha’s literary 
activity about the middle of the 12th century.348 

Aniruddha’s royal disciple, Vallalasena, appears to have composed four works, of 
which two are known to exist. His Acara-sagara and Pratistha-sagara®4® are mentioned 
as already composed in verses 56 and 55 respectively of his Dana-sagara ; and the former 
work is also known from citations in the Smrti-ratnakara of Vedacarya and in the 
Madana-parijata35° of Vi8vesvara Bhatta. But these two works of Valldlasena have not 
yet been recovered. His D&va-sagara, according to the author’s own statement, was 
written under the instruction (guroh Ssiksay2) of his Guru Aniruddha, but Raghunandana 
believes?51 that it was the work of Aniruddha Bhatta himself. The work is, as its name 
implies, an extensive digest, in seventy sections,352 of matters relating to gifts, the author 
himself informing us (v. 53) that he has dealt with 1375 kinds of gift. It deals with the 
merits, nature, objects, utility, times and places of gift, bad gifts and prohibited gifts, rites 
and procedure connected with the making and accepting of gifts, the sixteen kinds of great 
gifts (Mahadana) and the large number of lesser gifts, together with an enumeration of the 
Puranas and their extent. It gives valuable information regarding the texts of many works 


348. In Proc. ASB. 1869, p. 137, a C@turmasya-paddhati by Aniruddha is noted, 
while Mitra (Notices, VIil. 175, No. 2700) mentions a Bhagavat-tattava-maijari on 
Vaisnava theology. No personal details of the author are given, and it is doubtful 
if they are to be credited to our Aniruddha. 

349. From the author’s own remarks it appears that the topic of gifts made in different 
parts of the year is dealt with in the first work, while the second work treats of the 
dedication of reservoits and temples. 

350. See Kane, op. cit. p. 340. 

351. Ekd@dasi-tattva, ed. Jivananda Vidyasagar, Vol. ii, p. 44. That Vallalasena 
himself was a man of letters need not be doubted, for one of his verses is quoted in the 
Sadukti-karnamrta of Sridharadasa. 

352. MSS. in Eggeling, op. cit. IIL. | 542, No. 1704-05/719-20 (Bengali MS) ; 
Mitra, Notices, I. 191, No. 278; H. P. Sastri, Notices, 3rd Series, i, p. 170 (extracts 
in all these). There is a post-co!ophon statement in the India Office Ms. which says that 
the work was completed in Saka 1091 (=1169 A.D.). R. L. Mitra makes out the date 
to be Saka 1019, which Aufrecht (ZDMG. XLI. 329) accepts, correcting the India Office 
MS. date; but see R. G. Bhandarkar, Report 1887-91, pp. Ixxxii-xci. The work is 
quoted five times by the Maithila Candegvara in his Krtya-ratnakara (ed. Kamalkrishna 
Smrititirtha, Bibl. Ind., p. 641; cf. JASB. 1915, p. 382), and several times by 
Raghunandana (ibid, p. 363). 
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as they existed in the author’s time. His Adbhuta-sagara, which has been printed353 is an 
equally extensive work on omens and portents, their effects, and means of averting them. It 
is divided into three parts according as the portents are celestial (appertaining to stars and 
plants), atmospheric (such as rainbow, thunder, lightning and storm) and _ terrestrial 
(such as earthquake). As in the case of the Dana-sdgara it attempts to cover, with 
copious quotations drawn froma very large number of authors and works, the varied 
aspects of the subject and bears evidence to the industry and learning of the compiler. 
It was probably left unfinished by the author and completed by his son Laksmanasena.354 
Although nota Brahman himself, Vallalasena received as much recognition of his work 
in Bengal and outside as any professional Brahman writer of this period. 

Both Bengal and Mithila claim Gunavisnu, son of Damuka and author of a work 
on Vedic ritual entitled Chandogya-mantra-bhasya35> The Bengal editor of his text 
makes out a good case for Bengal’s claim ; but the evidence adduced cannot be regarded 
as completely decisive. It is probable that he flourished some time before Halayudha 
who makes considerable use of this work in his own similarly planned Brahmana-sarvasva, 
356 but Gunavisnu need not be much earlier. Gunavisnu’s work is a commentary 
in eight parts on selected Vedic Mantras (about 400) used in the Samavedic Grhya 
rites. * It consists of eight sections, dealing first of all with the sacrament of marriage 
and with all the rites connected with the child from its conception (Garbhadhana) 
to the end of the period of Vedic study (Sam/fvariana), exactly in the same order 
353. Ed. Muralidhar Jha, Prabhakari and Co., Benares 1905, The work is quoted 
twice by Raghunandana (JASB. 1915, p. 363). 

354. Wearetold in the opening verses of the work itself that it was begun in 
Saka 1089 (=1168 A.D.), but was left unfinished and completed after his death by his 
son Laksmanasena, whom he had raised to the throne and from whom he had extracted 
a promise to finish the work. The India Office MS. of the work (Eggeling, op. cit. v. 
1197, No. 3104/712—Bengali MS.) is incomplete at the beginning and at the end, but the 
two Deccan College MSS. (Nos. 801 of 1884-87 and 231 of 1887-91) give the verse 
(see R. G. Bhandarkar, Joc. ci*.), and so do the printed text and the two Dacca Univ. 
MSS. No. 1245 (Bengali MS. dated Saka 1737), 2314 (D2vanagari, dated Samvat 1793), In 
the text of the Adbhuta-sagara itself there is mention of Saka 1082 and 1090 in the sections 
on the portents of the Saptarsi and of the planets Ravi and Brhaspati respectively (see M. 
Chakravarti, JASB. 1912, pp. 343-44). Cf. HB, pp. 230 ff. 

335. Ed. Durgamohan Bhattacharya, SPS. No. 19, Calcutta 1930. Also ed. 
Paramesvar Sarma in the Maithila Granthamala, Darbhanga, Saka 1828=1906 A.D. 
See description of its MS. in Eggeling, op. cit. I. 47, No. 280/2321a. 

356. Haldyudha and Gunavisnu are mentioned together in the same verse in an 
anonymous Bengal commentary on the Rudradhyaya (Yajurveda) ; noticed 
in VSP.-Cat., introd., p. viii. Gunavisnu is quoted by Raghunandana. For other 
references see Durgamohan Bhattacharya’s edition cited above. The learned editor 
places Gunavisnu in the reign of Vallalasena (introd. pp. xxiii, xxxv). 
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and with the same nomenclature as those of Bhavadeva’s Chandoga-karmanusthana- 
paddhati mentioned above%*7 but it also includes, after Aniruddha’s Pitr-dayita, a 
treatment of daily Prayers (Sandhya), Ablution (Snana), Vaisvadeva, offering to the 
Pitrs (Sra@ddha), as well as a commentary on the Purusa-sikta and its application 
to human sacrifice. It is probable that the commentator found the Mantras already 
embodied and handed: down by a traditional Mantra-patha, which Aniruddha might 
have also used; for all the Mantras commented upon cannot be traced in the 
Chandogya-brahmana, or Mantra-brahmana on which also Gunavisnu appears to have 
written a commentary358 but of which the arrangement is different. It is noteworthy that 
Sayana undoubtedly shows his acquaintance with Gunavisnu’s °Mantra-bhasya®59 which 
must have, therefore, attained wide popularity by the 14th century. 

The most important writer of this group is undoubtedly Halayudha, but 
unfortunately all his works have not survived.?69 The few facts known of him are 
given in the opening verses of his Brahmana-sarvasva. His father Dhanafijaya, of 
the Vatsa-gotra, married Ujjvala, and became a Dharmadhyaksa or Judge. Hala- 
yudha had two elder brothers, Igina and Pagupati. The former wrote a Paddhati 
on the rites relating to the Ahnika or daily devotional observances of Brahmans 
($l. 24); while the latter wrote alsoa Paddhati on Sraddha and kindred topics (SI. 
24; also Benares ed. p. 124), as well as another on Pdaka-yajiia (sl. 43). In his 
early years Halayudha was appointed a Raja-pandita ; in youth he was raised by 
king Laksmanasena to the position of Mahamatya, and in mature years he was 
confirmed as a Dharmadhikarin or Dharmadhyaksa (S/. 10, 12, 14).99t The Paddhati 
of Igina is lost, as well as those of PaSupati862 but a Dasa-karma-paddhati 
on the Grnya ceremonies according to the Kanva-Sicha of the Sukla- 
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357. See HB.p. 322. 

358. BCL.-Cat. p. 112, No 9807a. Gunavisnu also appears (Darbhanga ed. 
p. 174) to have written a commentary on Paraskara Grhya-siitra. 

359. Sadyana does not mention Gunavisnu, but cites him as kecit. The citations 
closely correspond. 

360. For an account of Halayudha, see M. Chakravarti in JASB. 1915, pp. 327-336 ; 
Kane, op. cit. pp. 296-301. 

361. In the colophons he is also called Avasthika, Mahadharmadhyaksa, 
Mahadharmadhikrta and Dharmagaradhikarin. See IC. I. 502-5 where Halayudha 
is made out to be a Varendra Brahman and distinguished from Halayudha of 
Daksina Radha. | 

362. One Pagupati is cited several times by Raghunandana (JASB. 1915. pp. 
367-68), but his works are not mentioned. In the Sadukti-karnamrta, a verse 
(ii. 10. 5) is attributed to’ Pagupatidhara, but there is no reason to hold that he 
is identical with our Pagupati. On verses quoted from Halayudha in this anthology, 
see below. 
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Yajutveda is found ascribed to a Réaja-pandita PaSupati in some manuscripts 
of the work.263 
Halayudha informs us (S/. 19) that besides the Brahmana-sarvasva, he wrote 
Mimamsa-sarvasva®®4 Vaisnava-sarvasva, Saiva-saryasva and Pandita-sarvasya.355 The 
last two works are quoted by Raghunandana*¢ but none of these works appears to have come 


363. Mitra, Notices, II. 5, No. 528 (Dasa-karma-paddhati), the opening verse 
of which names the author as Pasupati and describes him as Bhipati-pandita. This 
may or may not be the same work as Nos. 257 and 491 (beginning lost) of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College (Descriptive Cat., pp. 230-32, 441), called Daga-karma- 
paddhati, in which the opening verse is missing, but the author’s name is given in 
the colophon as R&ja-pandita Pasupati. But there is no ground, except that of 
similarity of names, for identifying the authors of these two works with our Pasupati. 
Mitra’s MS. No. 742 in the same volume of the Notices, called Vivaha-paddhati, 
may be an abstract of his MS. No. 528 mentioned above; it is also ascribed 
to Pagupati. The anonymous Calcutta Sanskrit College MS. No. 244 (p. 220) 
may be a version of this latter work, while the incomplete MS. No. 304 
(p. 280), entitled Dasa-karma-dipika@, which has no colophon and gives no name 
of the author, deals only with Marriage and  Caturthi-homa. A MS. of 
Pagupati’s Sraddha-paddhati is mentioned in JASB. 1906, p. 170, but of this nothing 
is known. 

364. Mitra (Notices, IV. 102, No. 1507), as well as M. Chakravarti (JASB. 
1915, pp. 337-38), describes a fragmentary Mimamsd-sarvasva, which is a commentary 
on the Mimamsa-sitra (going upto iii. 4); Mitra ascribes it to Haldyudha. But 
there is no colophon and no indication of authorship in the work. A Mimamsa- 
Sastra-sarvasva, ascribed to MHalayudha, is edited by Umesh Misra in JBORS. 
XVII (1931), pp. 227, 413; XVIII (1932), p. 129. It is a running commentary on 
the Adhikarana-sitras up to the end of iii. 4. From an account of the work given 
by the editor (JBORS. xx. 26-32), it appears that the edition is based on a 
corrupt and modern Maithili MS. belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal ; 
but the editor expresses his “grave doubts” about Haladyudha’s authorship, and in 
the Ms, itself the name of the author is missing. In the editor’s opinion, the work 
makes use of Parthasarathi Miéra’s Sastra-dipika ; it is thus a fairly late compilation. 
(Index to the work inthe same journal, App. 1-17). 

365. A Ms. of a Pandita-sarvasva is noticed in TCM. 1919-22, p. 5162, 
No. 3458; also M.-Cat. IV. Pt. i (B), Madras 1928. The work deals miscellaneously 
with the usage of Varnas and Aéramas, Tithi, Suddhi, time for Sraddha and other 
ceremonies, and so forth; but it gives no name of the author. From the extracts 
given in the Catalogue the question of authorship cannot be determined. 

366. JASB. 1915, p. 329, 367, 372; see Raghunandana’ s piedige! ed. Jivananda 
Vidyasagar, I. 389, 531. 
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down to us. The Brahmana-sarvasya, which has been printed,®67 is a work of great repute 
in Bengal. Halayudha informs us that he wrote this work because he found that the 
Brahmans of Radha and Varendra did not study the Veda and therefore did not know the 
Vedic rites properly. Its main object is to supply a guide, meant for the Sukla-Yajurvedic 
Brahmans of the Kanva-Sakha, to a knowledge of the meanings of the Vedic Mantras 
employed in the daily (Ahnika) rites andthe periodical domestic (Grhya) ceremonies known 
as Samskaras. Accordingly it deals in forty sections with the various daily duties, such as 
the morning ablution, prayers, hospitality, the study of the Veda, and daily offerings to the 
Pitrs, and then proceeds to the treatment of the periodical Acaras including the ten sacra- 
ments of a Brahman’s life. As every such rite involves recitation of the Vedic Mantras, 
their explanation (Mantra-bhasya) forms the chief feature of the work. He acknowledges 
_ handsomely his indebtedness to Uvata and Gunavisnu, but he appears to have made consi- 
derable use also of the Chd@ndoga-parisista of Katyayana and the Grhya-siitra of Paras- 
kara. Our Halayudha should be distinguished from several Halayudhas who also wrote on 
DharmaSastra,268 as well as from the lexicographer, grammarian and prosodist Halayudha, 
who wrote the AbhidhGna-ratna-mala and the Kavi-rahasya.’69 


367. Ed. Benares, Samvat 1935; also Tejaschandra Vidyananda, Calcutta B.E. 1331 
(=1924 A.D.). We have used MSS. Nos. 791, 4236, K 554 of the Dacca University 
Library.—MSS. also in Eggeling, op. cit. III. 519-20; Deccan College collection (now in 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute) No. 9 of A 1883-84. 

368. £E.g., Halayudha quoted in the Kalpa-taru of Laksmidhara (Kane, op. cit. pp. 
296, 301 ; JASB. 1915, p. 335); Halayudha, son of Saikarsana, and author of Prakasa 
commentary on Katyadyana’s Sra@ddha-kalpasiitra (Kane, p. 301) ; Halayudha, author of 
Puraina-sarvasva (written in 1474 A.D.) and son of a Varendra Brahman Purusottama 
(Aufrecht, Bod. Cat. pp. 84-87, Nos. 143- 44 ; Eggeling, op. cit. TV. 1410); the Mahakavi 
Halayudha, author of Dharma-viveka (H. P. Sastri. Notices, 1. 195-96) ; Halayudha, author 
of Dvija-nayana (Mitra, Notices, II. 66-67, No. 633) which is an astronomical work on the 
‘determination of auspicioys time for ceremonies ; Halayudha, author of a Sraddha-bhasya 
(B.GS. Cat. Fasc. iti. p. 130) or $raddha-paddhati-tika (JASB. 1915, p. 331); and Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Halayudha, author of Karmopadesini, who was later than the 15th century 
(ibid. p. 335). Mitra (Notices, 11. 79, No. 652) assigns to our Halayudha a miscellaneous 
Tantric compilation called Matsya-sitkta-tantra in twelve Patalas on food, purification, 
Vrata etc.; but a fragment of the same work noticed by him in the same catalogue (No.608), 
as well as in other catalogues (Auf.-Cat.I. 422; II. 97; TH. 91), is anonymous 
(a MS. of the Matsya-sikta in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal has Halayudha’s 
name in the colophon). 

369. L. Heller, Kavi-rahasya (Diss.), Goettingen 1894, following R. G. Bhandarkar 
(Report, 1883-84, pp. 8-9), shows that the lexicographer Halayudha lived in the 10th century, 
writing first the Abhidhana-ratna-mala, then the grammatical poem Kavi-rahasya (A.D. 950), 
then the Mrta-safijivant on the Pingala-chandah-siitra under Muiija Vakpatiraja. 
See alsy Zachariae, Die indischen Woerterbiicher, Strassburg 1897, p. 26 and Preface to 
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The contribution of Bengal to other technical Sastras in this period is almost negli- 
gible. To philosophy it contributed nothing, although there was perhaps much scope in 
this direction for discrediting Buddhistic thought and ideas ; but Bengal obviously preferred 
practical ritualistic regulation to abstract speculative ienatihee To the grammatical literature, 
again, its contribution is meagre and uncertain. The only grammarian who has been seri- 
ously claimed579 is the Buddhist Purusottamadeva, author of the Bhasa-vrtti on Panini, 
but his affiliation to Bengal is extremely problematic. The only direct evidence is the state- 
ment occuring in the Artha-vivrti commentary on the Bhdsd-vrtti by Srstidhara, a late 
Bengal commentator of the 17th century,371 who tells us that Purusottama wrote his work 
under the direction of Laksmanasena, who wanted him to omit the Vedic rules.372 That 
this statement is fanciful is rendered likely by the fact that in omitting the Vedic rules Puru- 
soitama, himself a Buddhist,373 was following the usual tradition of Buddhist writers,374 
and there isno reason why Laksmanasena, whose interest in Vedic ritualistic writings 


Aufrecht’s ed. of Abhidhana-ratna®, London 1861, pp. iv-vi. Halayudha’s Kavi-rahasya was 
edited by Saurindra Mohan Tagore, Calcutta 1876; also by L. Heller, in two recensions, 
Greifwald 1900. His commentary on Pingala has been printed very often in India (Bibl. 
Ind. 1874 ; NSP. Bombay 1908) ; also in Roman transliteration, with translation, in Weber’s 
' Indische Studien (Ueber die Metrik der Inder), VU (1863). 

370. S. C. Chakravarti in the Preface to his ed. of the Bhasd-vrtti, VRS. 1918; 
D. C. Bhattacharya in AJV. III: Pt. I. pp. 203-04. Various other grammatical works are 
found under the name Purusottama or Purusottamadeva; and the tendency has been'to 
ascribe them all to this well-known grammarian. He is said to have written a Paribhasa- 
vrtti, called Lalita-paribhasa (Mitra, Notices. VII. 166, No. 2402; MS.in the Varendra 
Research Society, Rajshahi), a Undadi-vrtti quoted by Ujjvaladatta, a Gana-vrtti anda 
Dasa-bala-karika, Other works are : Karaka-cakra (Mitra, Notices, VII. 116, No. 2345; 
the author also a Buddhist) on the use of cases ; JitGpaka-samuccaya {Aufrecht, Bodleian 
Cat., pp. 160-61, No. 353) which cites Bhasa-vrtti; and even a Bhasa-vrtti commentary 
on the grammatical Bhatti-kavya (Mitra, VI. 216-17 No. 2155). 

371. SoS. C. Chakravarti, op. cit. introd. p. 10; but D.C. Bhattacharya, loc. cit. 

assigns him to c. 1500 A.D. H. P. Sastri (Preface to Descriptive Cat. of ASB. MSS. IV. ) 
speaks rightly of the unreliable character of Srstidhara’s statement. The see: of 
this commentator is also questioned by D. C. Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 198. 

372. Vaidika-prayoganarthino Laksmanasenasya rajiia Gjiiaya. 

373. As his invocation to the Buddha and reference to the Bauddha Jina (iii. 3. 173), 
Bauddha-darsana and Bauddha-mata (ii. 1. 9, iv. 2. 114) and Sugata Tayin (i. 4. 32) would 
indicate. 

374, E.g. Candragomin whom he mentions in vii. 2. 69. He professes also to base 
his commentary on the Bhaga-vrtti, which admittedly makes the unorthodox division 
of Vedic and Sanskrit rules. The exact date of Purusottamadeva of the 
Bhasa-vrtti is not known. As he refers to a difference of opinion between 
Srutapala and Kayyata (c. 10th century A.D.) and as he quotes (ii. 4, 23) 
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cannot be doubted375 should make this extraordinary request when such an omission 
is clearly disapproved by orthodox Hindu tradition.376 The facts that the grammar 
had circulation in North Bengal and Mithila377 and that Purusottama refers (ii. 
4. 7) to Varendri are not conclusive378, If Sarvananda quotes from the Bhasa- 
yrtti379 as early as 1159 A.D., the position becomes still more uncertain. The 
identity, again, of the grammarian Purusottama with the lexicographer of 
that name is plausible but unproved; and the latter’s belonging to Bengal 
cannot be confidently asserted.380 The only grounds of identity are that both bore 
the same, but not an uncommon, name, and that both were Buddhists; but there 


anonymously from the Kicaka-vadha of Nitivarman (ed. S. K. De, Dacca 1929, ii. 
25d), which work cannot be placed later than the middle of the 11th century, 
we can provisionally take the 10th century as the upper limit of his date; the 
lower limit is given by the reference of Sarvananda in 1159 A.D., which is 
discussed below. 

375. Laksmanasena’s copper-plates refer to his gifts to Brahmanas, proficient 
in Vedic lore, and to his performance of orthodox ritualistic ceremonies. 

376. This tradition is mentioned by S, C. Chakravarti, op. cit. introd. p. 7; 
D. C. Bhattacharya, op. cit. p. 198. 

Tepe Oe Le Sastri, Nepal Cat. 1. p. vi. More relevant, but not conclusive, is the one 
instance (S. C. Chakravarti, introd. p. 8) of Purusottama’s reference to the Bengali 
pronunciation of b and v. The other argument that he quotes the apologetic phrase of 
Bengal scribes Jekhako n@sti-dosakah (ii. 2. 24) proves nothing. All these arguments 
do not exclude the other traditions of his belonging to Mithila and Orissa. 

378. The Govardhana cited by Purusottama in the illustration upagovardhanam 

Sabdikah (i. 4. 87) is certainly not the poet Acarya Govardhana mentioned by Jayadeva 
but a §abdika_who is cited by Ujjvaladatta, Sarvananda and Rayamukuta as the author 
of a Unadi-vtri. There is no ground for thinking that this Govardhana, as well as 
Keéava cited by Purusottama, belonged to Bengal. 

379. The two references to Purusottamadeva are doubtful. On Amara ii. 6. 22, 
Sarvananda says: purusottamadevena gurvinityasya durghate’sadhutvam uktam, but no 
gurvini form is discussed by Purusottama (see iv. 1. 44). Nor does it refer to Sarana’s 
Durghata-vrtti. Apparently itis a refence to another Purusottama who was the author 
of a Durghata. Sarvananda’s other reference (on Amara ii. 7, 23) is to a Unadi 
commentary. The remaining citations appear to be from the lexicographer Purusottama. 
The Purusottama-tika (on Amara ii. 8. 91) however may bea reference to the Bhasa- 
vrtti but Bh.-vrttt iii. 1. 135 does not discuss the form in question. The explicit mention of 
Bhasa-vrtti itself in ii. 8. 16 is the only undoubted reference to Bh.-vrtti v. 1. 124, where 
the formation of dautya referred to is discussed. It is clear, therefore, that Sarvananda 
refers to more than one Prusottama. Saranadeva’ s quotations form Purnsottamadeva 
cannot be located in the Bhasa-vrtti. 

380. As in IC. II. 262. 
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is also a tradition®*1 that the lexicographer belonged to Kaliiga. All the four lexical 
works of the author are quoted by Sarvananda and must, therefore, be earlier than 
1159 A.D. The Trika@nda-Sesa of Purusottama382 is, as its name implies,383 a 
supplement in three parts (1050 verses) to the Amara-koga, the professed object being 
to supply those words which Amara left out.384 The Hard@vali,385 a smaller work of 
278 verses, is in two parts, which deal respectively with synonymous and homonymous 
words not in common use. The Varna-desana@,386 in prose, treats of orthographical 
variations, giving a collection of differently spelt words, and mentions such cases of 
confusion as between ks and kh, which, he says, is due to the similarity of the charac- 
ters employed, among others, by the Gaudas (gaud@di-lipi-sadharanat). The Dviriipa- 
koSa887 is a brief work of seventy-five verses, dealing with words which are spelt in 
two different ways.388 These are mecha compilations but in no way very remarkable 
works, 389 

Ksirasvamin in the latter half of the 11th century quotes and criticises as erroneous 
a Gauda author more than fifteen times in his commentary on the Amara-ko§a, and also 
gives more than five further references where the word Gauda in the citation is used in 
the plural, apparently meaning a school rather than an individual. But unfortunately we 
know nothing of any early lexical writers of Gauda to whom he might be referring. 


381. Introd. toed. of Trikdnda°®, mentioned below. 
382. VP. 1915. The author calls himself Purusottama (also in H@rfivali), and not 
Purusottama-deva as in Bhasa-vrtti. 

383. The Amara-koSa being in three Kandas. It has nothing to do with the lexicon 
Trikanda of Bhaguri mentioned in Bhas@-vrtti, iv. 4. 113. 

384. It gives, for instance, 37 more names of the Buddha than Amara’s 17, and 
mentions the Sravaka, the Pratyekabuddhas, and the Buddhist work Prajfaparamita. 

385. Ed. in Abhidhana-samgraha Y, Bombay 1889. 

386. Ms. in Eggeling, op, cit. II. 295, No. 1039/1475a. 

387. Ed. in Abhidhina-samgraha 1, Bombay 1889. Mss. in Eggeling, op. cit. II. 
294, No. 1037; Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., No. 449-50 (anon.). 

388. Other works ascribed are: the Ekaksara-koSa, which isa homonymous voca- 
bulary of syllabic signs or monosyllables used as words (MSS. in Eggeling, op. cit. II. 296, 
No. 1042/1475a ; Aufrecht, Bod. Cat. p. 189, Nos. 431-32) ; but the Bodleian MS. calls 
the author Purusottama-deva-Sarman; Usma-bheda (Mitra, Notices, VI. 231, No. 
2170), which consists of three separate vocabularies on the three sibilants ; Jakdra-bheda 
(Mitra, II. 311, No. 915), a vocabulary of words having j, as distinguished from y 
(also includes the three sibilants and the nasals n and n) ; Sabda-bheda-prakasa, on words 
differently spelt (Mitra, VI. 298, No. 2235; but see I. 118, No. 223, where the work 
is assigned to Siva) ; it is different from the Dviripa-koéa. 

389. On these work see, Th. Zachariae, Ind. Woerterbiicher, pp. 23 f, 38 f; Rama- 
vatara Sarma, Introd. to Kalpadru-koSa (GOS. 1928), pp. xxi-xxiv. 
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The only early lexicographer, whose Bengal origin admits of little doubt, comes 
after Ksirsavamin. This is Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda, son of Artihara,39° and 
author of a commentary, entitled Tik@-sarvasva,391 on Amar’as lexicon. The Vandyaghati 
is well known as the name of a place in Radha from which Vandya or Vandya- 
ghatiya Brahmans take their name ;392 but it is curious that Sarvananda’s name is 
missing in the list of Bengal genealogical writers, and that manuscripts of his 
commentary have not as yet been found in Bengal,393 but have been discovered in 
Southern India. Sarvananda himself gives a clue to his date39* when he says (on 
Amara i. 4. 21) that the Saka year 1081 and the Kali year 4260 had just passed 
at the moment he was writing; a statement which gives us the date 1159-60 A. D. 
He was aquainted with a commentary called DaSa-tika (daSa-tika-vid) ; 8°5 and in 
his painstaking work not only carlier commentaries but nearly two hundred works 
and authors are cited. It is in no way inferior to the commentary of Ksirasvamin, 
and is interesting for the number of DeSi (mostly Bengali)§% words cited in it. 
That the work was not forgotten is shown by its citation by Brhaspati Rayamukuta, 
the next important Bengal commentator on the Amara-koSa, who wrote his 
Padacandrika@ in 1431 A.D. ; 

If Bengal’s contribution to the technical Sastras, with the exception perhaps 
of ritualistic writings, had been poor and almost insignificant, it was more than 
made up by the respectable body of poetical literature it produced in this period, 
which excelled that of any other period in its history, and which contributed at 
least one remarkable poem of enduring fame and quality. The available references, 
though scanty, sufficiently indicate the literary taste and liberality of the later Sena 
kings, Vallalasena, Laksmanasena and KeSavasena. They were not only generous 


390. We need not take the explanation of Haraprasad Sastsi (Note to Sesagiri Sastii’s 
Report, II) that Artihara denotes a person who has married a girl of supprior status, and 
there is no reason to doubt that it was the actual name of his father (see S. K. De, 
JRAS. 1927, p. 472, note 3). Cf. HB, Ch. xv. 
: 391. Ed. TSS. in four parts, 1914-17. 

392. Raghunandana similarly calls himself Vandyaghatiya Hariharatmaja. 

393. An Odiya Ms. of the work is noticed by H. P. Sastri in Notices, 2nd Series, 
IV. No. 101, p. 76-77. 

394, See the question discussed in JRAS. 1928, pp. 135-36, 900 f. 

395. The phiase dasa-tik@ does not probably mean ten commentaries, but 
gives the name of a commentary on Amara, which is cited by this name by 
Lingabhatta, another commentator on Amara (see S. C. Vidyabhusan’s ed. of 
Subhiticandra’s Kamadhenu-tika. on Amara, Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1912, p. ix). 

396. For a discussion of these words, see the two articles respectively of Jogesh 
Chandra Ray and Basanta Ranjan Roy in VSP. (B.S. 1336=1929 A.D.), Pt. 2. The 
number of words is over 300. 
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patrons of learning and themselves men of learning, but they were also poets and 
friends of poets. We have a poetical anthology, entitled Sadukti-karnamrta5” and 
compiled in Bengal towards the end of the period, on the 20th Phalguna, Saka 
1127 (=11th February, 1206 A. D.),898 which furnishes important material for the 
study of the poetical literature. Its compiler Sridharadisa was the son of Vatudasa, 
who is described as the chief feudatory (Mahadsamanta-cidamani)399 and close friend 
of Laksmanasena. The work, bearing ample testimony to compiler’s taste and 
industry by its fine and varied collection, in five parts, of 2370 verses of 485 
authors! gives us some excellent detached stanzas of poets, who are otherwise 
unknown and some of whom probably belonged to Bengal.4°1 It is difficult, 
however, to single out, from mere names of the authors or subject-matter of the 
verses, the poets who actually belonged to Bengal, but there are some who are 
known to us from other sources.4°2 Among these may be mentioned the royal 


397. The work is also called Si#kti-karnadmrta in some MSS. Only two fasc. of 
the work containing 184 pages, ed. Ramavatara Sarma, was published in Bibl. 
Ind. (till 1921); but the complete work was edited by the same, and printed with 
introd. and additional readings by MHaradatta Sarma, Lahore 1933. The edition 
professes to utilise but gives no account of two MSS. including the one (imperfectly 
collated) existing in the Serampore College Library; but since two very important 
MSS. of the work, viz., those in the ASB. and Calcutta Sanskrit College Library 
do not appear to have been utilised, its value is considerably impaired; and the 
method of editing is hardly critical. The work itself was noticed by Aufrecht in 
ZDMG. XXXVI. 361 f, 509 f; by Pischel in his Hofdichter des Laksmanasena, 
Goettingen 1893 ; and by Monomohan Chakravarti in JASB. 1906, pp. 174-176. 

398. Cf HB p. 232. 

399. Whose high praise is recorded in five verses (v. 76. 1-5) respectively of five con- 
temporary poets, Mathu, Saficidhara, Vetala, Umapatidhara and Kaviraja-Vyasa. The 
colophon speaks of Sridharadasa as Mahamandalika. - 

400. The five parts, called Pravahas, are entitled respectively Deva, Srngara, Catu, 
Apadega and Uccivaca, and contain 95, -179, 54, 72 and 76 sections (called Vicis). As 
each Vici is arranged to contain symmetrically five verses, the total number of verses 
should have been 2380, but as several verses appear to.be lost, the actual number in the 
printed text is 2370. 

401, The compiler of the anthology, however, did not confine himself to Bengal nor 
even to his own time, but selected his materials widely from old and new, known and 
unknown sources. His Vaisnavite leanings made him give a large number of verses on 
Krsna, some of which have been freely utilised by Ripa Gosvamin in his Padyavali. 

‘402. As the Sanskrit anthologies will be cited several times hereafter, the following 
abbreviations will be employed: Skm.=Sadukti-karnimrta, ed. Ramavatara Sarma, 
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poets, Vallalasena (one verse)! Laksmanasena (11 verses)! and KeSavasena (six 
yerses)#95 as well as Dhoyi, Umapatidhara, Govardhana, Sarana and Jayadeva. 
There is in this anthology a self-laudatory verse of Dhoyi (v. 29. 2)4°% which extols, 
not undeservedly, Laksmanasena as the Vikramaditya of Bengal. A traditional verse*” 
speaks of five, if not nine, gems of his court, and they are enumerated as Govardhana, 
Sarana, Jayadeva, Umapati and Kaviraja.°* Of this Kaviraja, which is obviously a title‘ 
borne by many a poet, we know nothing. He cannot be identified with the well-known 
Kaviraja, author of the Raghava-pandaviya, whose patron was Kimadeva of the Kadamba 
dynasty (i. 13).419 It has been suggested with greater probability that the Kaviraja refers to 
Dhoyi,411 who is described by Jayadeva as Kavi-ksmapatit!2 and who styles himself simi- 
larly in his own Pavana-diita*}8 (verses 101, 103). Jayadeva describes him also as Srutidhara, 


Lahore 1933; Sp.=Sarngadhara-paddhati, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay 1888; Sbhv.= 
Subhasitavali of Vallabha-deva, ed. P. Peterson, Bombay 1886; Pdv.=Padydvali, ed. 
S. K. De, Dacca 1934; Sml.=Siktimuktavali of Jahlana, ed. Ember Krishnamacharya, 
GOS. 1938; Kvs.=Kavindra-vacana-samuccaya, ed. F, W. Thomas, Bibl. Ind. 
1912. 

403. Skm. IV. 6. 3=Sp. No. 763. 

404. A verse of Laksmanasena is given also in Sp. No. 923. 

405. A Madhava is quoted six times inthe printed text, but no Madhavasena, as 
Aufrecht, ZDMG. xxxvi. 540-41 found in his MS. M. Chakravarti, op. cit. p. 172 gives 
only one verse (Skm. IV. 48, 3) as quoted from Méadhavasena on the authority of his three 
MSS. (Madhava in the printed text). From Halayudha three verses are quoted in Skm. ; 
but as one of these (I. 63. 4) occurs in the much earlier anthology Kvs.'No. 48 (Malayu- 
dhasya), it is doubtful if the contemporary Halayudha is meant. 

406. The first half of this verse agrees with the first half of Pavana-diita 101, but the 
last half is given differently. Stidhara certainly knew this poem for he quotes verse 104= 
Skm. v. 61. 5. 

407. It runs thus (SbhAy., introd. p. 38; Pischel. op. cit. p. 5): Govardhanasca 
Sarano Jayadeva Umapatih| Kavirajasca ratnani samitau Laksmanasya ca//, a most 
pedestrian couplet, which however probably preserves an old tradition. 

408. Thisis confirmed by, Kumbha (14th century) in his comment on Jayadeva I. 
4, but Kumbha mentiones six, adding Dhoyi and substituting Srutidhara for Kaviraja. 

409. A much coveted title if we are to believe RajaSekhara. 

410. This poet, whose real name was perhaps Madhava Bhatta, would be almost 
contemporaneous. See Pischel, op. cit. p. 37. 

411. The name is given also as Dhoi, Dhoyika or Dhuyi. 

412. Which is equivalent to Kaviraja as explained by all scholiast (see Pischel, op. cit. 

pp. 33-34). 

413. Kavi-ksmabhrtam cakravarti. The colophon describes him as Dhoyt-haviraja 

Cf. Skm. v. 29. 2. 
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an epithet over the interpretation of which as an intended compliment there has been much 
diversity of opinion.‘1# The Pavana-dita,‘15 as its name implies, is one of the earliest 
Dita-kavyas written in imitation of Kalidasa’s famous poem, and consists of 104 
stanzas in the Mandakranté mstre. The poem is remarkable for its taking up, 
without its being a Carita, an historical personage for its hero, and furnishes 
interesting historical and geographical information. With the object of eulogising 
his patron the poet makes Kuvalaya-vati, a Gandharva maiden of the Malaya 
hills, fall in love with Laksmanasena, king of Gauda, during the latter’s 
alleged career of conquest in the South ; and the elegant, if somewhat conventional, poem 
describes with considerable poetic talent the route to be followed by the north-easterly spring 
wind in carrying the message of the love-sick heroine to the royal hero. Dhoyi refers 
to several other unnamed works composed by himself. This is rendered likely by 
the fact that more than twenty verses, not traceable in the poem, are ascribed to him 
in the anthologies.416 

To the other court-poets of Laksmanasena also we havea reference by Jayadeva 
in the opening verse (i.4) of his Gita-govinda mentioned above. We are told that 
Umapatidhara could make the words sprout (vacah pallavayati).4‘7 The Sadukti- 


414. ViSrutah Srutidharo Dhoyi kavi-ksma-patih. Kumbha in his commentary on 
the Gita-govinda is inclined to find a reference to a scholar named Srutidhara; but most 
other scholiasts agree that it is an epithet of Dhoyi. They explain the word as “one who 
can remember what he hears once,” i.e. a persor of strong memory, which may imply 
that Jayadeva means by this pharse to convey Dhoyi’s power of memory and imitativeness, 
and conszquent want of originality as evinced by his Pavana-dita. But Pischel rightly 
observes, as against Lassen ‘ed. Gita-govinda, Bonn 1836, p. 73) that this and other 
phrases of Jayadeva in this verse are not meant as a disparagement of his estimable 
contemporaries, but to indicate their particular literary quality. The variant reading is 
Seutadhara. Might not the pharse.mean “‘well versed in the Veda” ? (see Wilson, Sansk.- 
Eng. Dict., Calcutta 1832, s.v.). A poet Srutadhara, however, is quoted in Sp. Nos. 
1144, 3910, in Shy. Nos. 625, 931, 1680, and Smil., 32. 10, p. 105; but these verses, 
do not occur-in the Pavana-dita. 

415. The poem was first brought to notice by H. P. Sastri (in Notices, 2nd Series 
I. Pt. 2, pp. 221-22, No. 225), who gave an abstract of its contents in Proc. ASB. July 
- 1898. It was edited from a single MS. by Monomohan Chakravarti in JASB. 1905, pp. 
53-71 ; re-edited by Chintaharan Chakravarti in SPS., No. 13, Calcutta 1926. 

416. Besides 20 in Skm., we have two in Sml. (mentioned as Goyidhoyi-kaviraja) ; 
but one of these verses (p. 246; snija-nayana-pratibimbaih=SdGhitya-darpana ad VIII. 
15, anon.) is assigned to Dharanidhara in Kys. 153 and Skm. (II. 70. 2.), and one 
in §p. No. 1161 (=Skm. IV. 2.2, Umapatidharasya). 

417. The interpretation of the phrase has been fully discussed by Pischel, op. cit. pp. 
14-17. It has been variously taken to imply verbosity, love of recondite words, floridity, 
bombast, superficiality, as well as mastery of lexicography. In this connexion Pischel 

I. S. 4—10 
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karnamrta,; which quotes about ninety verses of Umapatidhdra, as welt as of 
one Umipati (i. 11. 3; iii. 17. 4; v. 29. 1, 61. 3, 3, 73. 3)418 mentions under the- 
latter name (v. 29.1) a poem, Candra-ciida-carita, composed under a prince named 
Canakyacandra, who is otherwise unknown but who is conjectured by Pischel to 
have been a vassal of Laksmamasena. Some of these anthology verses are 
remarkable, but they are of unequal merit. The name of Uméapatidhara occurs 
also as that of the author of the Pragasti in the Deopara inscriptiont?® of 
Vijayasena, father of Vallalasena. Beginning with an invocation to Siva, it commemorates 
the erection by the king of the temple of Pradyumnegvara, who is described as 
combination of Siva and Visnu, and records the genealogy and career of the ting 
in thirty-six verses composed in a variety of classical metres. Four of these verses 
(Nos. 7, 23, 24, 30) occur in the SaduktiO (II. 49. 4; I. 17.5; Wl. 5. 5; i. 
17. 4) with Umapatidhara’s name; while one verse ascribed to Umiapatidhara in 
the anthology (I. 72: 4) is found in the Madhainagar copper-platet2° of Laksmanasena 
(v. 2), the authorship of which, on this ground, has sometimes been credited to 
him. The Deopira inscription informs us that Umapatidhara flived during the reign 
of Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty (sen@nvaya) and refers to the author’s “under- 
standing purified by the study of words and their meanings”. If any reliance can 
be placed on the tradition recorded by Merutufiga in his Prabandha-cintamani 47% 
that Umapatidhara was a minister of Laksmanasena, then he lived in the successive 
reigns of Vijayasena, his son and his grandson.*22 

examines the Deopara inscription composed by Uméapatidhara and concludes that the 
poet’s mastery over verbal expression is manifest even in this short composition of 36 
verses. On this poet see also Aufrecht, ZDMG. XL. 142 f. 

418. The two names often occur side by side under verses consecutively quoted 
in Skm.; this’ would probably imply that a distinction was meant. The four 
verses of Umapatidhara in Pdy. (Nos. 148, 259, 371, 372) occur under the same 
name in Skm.. Sp. gives two verses (Nos. 755, 3490), but the first of these occurs 
in Skm. (IV. 5. 4) with the name Ramadasa. Sp. No. 1161 ascribed to Dhoyi is 
credited, probably more correctly, to Umapatidhara in Skm. (IV. 2. 2). Sml. has 
fifteen verses, of which one (ftenakhani, p. 375) is assigned to Umapatidhara (v. 
13. 2) and four others (pp. 121, 89, 346, 150) are ascribed respectively to Saila- 
satvajiia (iv. 2. 3), Acarya Gopika (IV. 39. 2), Dhanafijaya (iii, 43. 3) and 
Dhoyika (II. 137. 3) in Skm.. Three verses of Umiapatidhara in Skm. (ili. 20. 4; 
Ill. 26.4; v. 18. 3) refer to Pragijyotisa, Kasi-janapada and Mleccha-narendra in 
connexion with an unknown king, Cf. HB, p. 219, fn. 3. 

419. EI, ft. 305-15; re-edited, ZB. 43. 

420. IB. 109. 

421. Ed. Ramchandra ‘Dinanath, Bombay 1888, p. 289; see Tawney’s translation, 
Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1901, pp. 181 f. 

422. An anonymous commentary on the Gita-govinda (cited by Lassen op. cit. 
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The high tribute paid by Jayadeva to Acdrya Govardhana that he had no 
rival in the composition of faultless erotic verse#23 enables us-to identify him with 
Govardhanacirya, author of Aryd-saptaSati®4 a punning verse (No. 39) of which 
refers to an illustrious king of the Sena dynasty (sena-kula-tilaka-bhiipati). In verse 
38 the poet speaks of his learned father Nilambara who ‘appears to have composed 
a work on Dharma-Sastra, while in one of the concluding verses he mentions his 
brothers and pupils, Udayana#25 and Balabhadra+26 who helped him in revising: 
and publishing his poem. The honorific Acdrya, mentioned by Jayadeva as well 
as by the poem itself (verses 51, 702), perhaps indicates his high rank as a scholar 
and poet. The poem, as its name indicates, is a collection of alittle over 700 
detached verses#27 in the Arya metre, alphabetically arranged in sections, most of 
which have a predominantly erotic theme. In following the tradition of the love- 
poem in the stanza-form, in which the aim is to depict, within the restricted scope 
of a_ self-standing and daintily finished verse, some definite erotic situation or 
a definite phase of the emotion, Govardhana has obviously taken (verse 52) the 
Prakrit Sattasai of Hala as his mo lel; 428 but he was at the same time attempting 


p. 72 and Pischel, op. cit. p. 17) not only makes Um§apatidhara a member (SAmajika) 
of Laksmanasena’s court but also a Vaidya by caste! Our author is certainly 
to be distinguished from the much later Umapati Upadhyaya, author of Parijata- 
harana-nataka (ed. Grierson in JBORS. III. 20-98), who flourished under Hindupati’ 
Harihara Deva (of Mithila) reigning “after the Yavana rule’; this Maithila poet 
appears to be familiar with Jayadeva’s poem. 

423. As against Jayadeva’s reference to the Srfgdrottara-sat-prameya-racana of 
Acharya Govardhana, we have verse 47 of the Aryda-saptasati, where Govardhana 
praises compositions which are sotkarsa-Srngara. 

424. Ed. Kavyamala 1, Bombay 1886 (reprinted 1895), with Vyangyirtha-dipana 
commentary of Ananta-pandita; also ed. Somanath Sarma, Dacca Samvat 1921 
(text only, in Bengali characters). Aufrecht mentions four other commentaries. Our 
references are to the Bombay ed. 

425. M. Chakravarti believes (JASB. 1906, p. 159) that this Udayana may 
be identical with the Udayana-kavi who composed the Pragasti of the Megheévara 
temple at Bhuvanesvara in Orissa (EI. VI. 202). 

426. Under the name Balabhadra, Skm. quotes four verses (II. 15.°1; Il. 28. 
AHA, 19°53 1Ve 503): 

427. The Dacca edition gives a total of 731 consecutively numbered verses ; 
but the Bombay edition and M. Chakravarti Joc. cit. agree that there are 54 
introductory stanzas, 696 stanzas in the main body of the text and 6 concluding 
stanzas, giving a total of 756 verses. 

428. The imitation of the Prakrit model is carried to the extent not only of 
using the moric Aryd metre, but also of calling the sections Vrajyas. It is 
interesting that the last Vrajya is called Ksa-k@ra Vrajya ! 
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to achieve a task of tid small difficulty. Such miniature painting involves the 
perfect expression of a pregnant idea or intense emotion by means of a few precise 
and elegant touches. In this Govardhana has, no doubt, attained a measure of 
success, but very often his verses, moving haltingly in the somewhat unsuitable 
medium of the Arya metre, are more clever than poetical, and lack the inimitable flavour, 
wit and heartiness of Hala’s miniature word-pictures. It achieved, however, the distinction of 
having inspired the Hindi Satsat of Viharilal which holds a high rank in Hindi poetry.429 

Jayadeva also refers to another poetical contemporary, named Sarana, who, in his 
opinion, was praiseworthy in quick and difficult composition.439° On this testimony of 
Feconditeness, an attempt has been made to identify him with the grammarian Saranadeva, 
author of the Durghata-vrtti,43' a work in which difficult usages of doubtful grammatical 
accuracy, culled from classical authors, are justified with nicety. There is no chronologicat 
difficulty, asthe Durghata-vrtti is expressly dated in Saka 1095 (=1173 A.D.) ; and the 
fact that its author, according to the Namaskriya verses, was probably a Buddhist, need not 
seriously affect the question. But there is no evidence to justify the identification, which is 
only a conjecture. A verse of Saranadeva quoted in the Sadukti® (III. 54. 5) tells us that 
he flourished under some illustrious king of the Sena dynasty (sena-vanrsa-tilaka) ; and 
another verse (III. 15.4) of his, deprecating the neighbouring kings of Kalimga, Cedi, 
Kamartipa and the Mlecchas, makes a reference to Gauda-Laksmi. But the anthology 
quotes not only Saranadeva four times (I. 69.5; Il, 135. 2 and the two references given 
above), but also Sarana (extensively, fifteen times), Saranadatta (II. 2. 5) and Cirantana- 
Sarana (IV. }. 2). There is nothing very recondite in the verses quoted, and it is difficult to 
say if all the authors are identical.43? 

But the greatest among these poets is undoubtediy Jayadeva himself. The fame of his 
Gita-govinda!33 has never been confined within the limits of Bengal. It has claimed more 


429, It is noteworthy that none of the stanzas of Ary@-saptaSat? is quoted in Skin. A 
poet Govardhana is quoted six times, but these verses cannot be traced in the poem. The 
 §p. (No. 466) and Smi. (p. 304) quote one verse each of Govardhanacarya in Arya, both 
of which are found in the poem; but another verse credited to Govardhana in Sp. (No. 
3400) is not traceable in either edition. Three verses of Govardhanac&rya quoted in Pdv. 
occur in the poem, but the fourth verse (No. 374) similarly cited is untraceable and is given 
anonymously in Skm. (I. 58. 4). 

430. Saranah §laghyo duritha-drute (v.1. °druteh, Sadbhute). For interpretation see 
Pischel, op. cit. pp. 24-29. §S. C. Chakravarti (introd. to Bh&sa-vrtti, p. 7) explains : 
“Sarana is praiseworthy in dealing with (liquefying) the stiff” ! 

431. TSS. No. 6, 1909. 

432. The two verses assigned to Sarana in Pdv. (Nos. 369, 370) occur under the same 
name in Skm. (I. 61. 2, 5). Only these two Bengal anthologies quote Sarana. 

433. Very often printed in India. The earliest edition is by Lassen, Bonn 1836. Other 
editions: With the Rasika-priy@ of Kumbha and the Rasa-manjari of Satkara-miéra, 
NSP. Bombay 1917, 1923 ; with the Balabodhinit of Caitanyadasa (first printed, Calcutta. 
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thati forty commentators from different provinces and more than a dozen imitations3! ; it 
has been cited extensively in the anthologies+%> ; and it has been regarded not only as a great 
poem but also as a great religious work of mediaeval Vaisnavism. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the work should be claimed also by Mithila and Orissa.436 Of the author himself, 
however, our information is scanty, although we have a large number of legends,427 which 
are matters of pious belief rather than positive historical facts. In a verse occurring in the 
work itself (XII. 11), which however is not commented upon by Kumbha‘4%8 in the middle 
of the 15th century, we are informed that he was the son of Bhojadeva and Ramadevi 
(variants Radha°, Vama°). The name of his wife was probably Padmavati,#29 and his home 
was Kendubilva (III. 10),449 which has been identified with Kenduli on the bank of the 


1881), ed. Harekrishna Mukherji (in Bengali characters), Calcutta 1929. For an account of 
the commentaries, see Lassen, Prolegomena to the work cited and Pischel, op. cit. The 
work has been translated into English by Sir William Jones (Collected Works, London 1807) 
and Edwin Arnold (The Indian Song of Songs, London 1875, free verse-rendering) ; into 
German by F. Riickert in ZKM. I (1837), pp. 129-173 (Berlin : Karl Schnabel 1920) and 
into French by G. Courtillier, Paris 1904. 

434. Some of which take for their theme Rama-Sita and Hara-Gauri. ° 

435. Besides 31 verses quoted in Skm., of which only two (I. 59. 4 ; IT. 37. 4) are trace- 
able in the poem, we have 24 quotations in tke Sp. and 4in Sbhv. The Sm. assigns nine 

‘verses to Jayadeva, six of which occur in the Prasanna-raghava of his namesake, Jayadeva, 
who describes himself as the son of Sumitra and Mahadeva of the Kaundinya-gotra, but 
with whom he is often confounded. One of the Sml. verses (p. 314) of Jayadeva occurs in 
the Maha@nataka (iv. 22)! 

436. The question is discussed by M. Chakravarti in JAS3. 1906, pp. 163-65. 

437. The Hindi Bhakta-mal of Nabhadasa (edited and rewritten by Nirayana-dasa in 
the middle of the 17th century), as well as the Sanskrit Bhakta-mala by Candradatta based 
on it, records some of these legends. See Pischel, op. cit. pp. 19, 23, and Grierson, Verna- 
cular Lit. of India (Calcutta 1889), Sec. 51. These legends, however, show in what light 
Jayadeva was glorified in the eyes of the later Vaisnava devotce. 

438, But itis accepted by other commentators and is found in Biihler’s Kashmir MS. 
(Kashmir Report, p. 64), as well as in the Nepal MS. dated 1494 (JASB. 1906, p. 166). 

439. The implied personal reference to Padmfavati in i. 2 is disputed expressly by 
Kumbha, who would interpret the word padmavati as the goddess Laksmi. In x. 8 we 
have : padn Gvati-ramana-jayadeva-kavi°, but their isa variant reading : jayati jayadeva- 
kavi°, which omits this word ; while the third reference in XI. 8 is interpreted by Kumbha 
also in the same way. But Caitanyadasa, Sankara-migra and other commentators -take 
these passages as implying a reference to the proper name of Jayadeva’s wife. The legend 
that Padmavati was a dancing girl, and Jayadeva supplied the musical accompaniment to her 
dancing, is said to be implied by means of punning in Jayadeva’s self-description as 
padmiavati-carana-carana-cakravartin in I. 2. 

440. The name is given variously as Kindu®, Tindu®, or Sindhu®. Kumbha takes it as 
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river Ajaya in the district of Birbhum, where an annual fair is still held in his memory on 
the last day of Magha. The various songs in the poem indicate that the poet had also a 
knowledge of music. Jayadeva himself does not give any independent clue to his date ; but 
the traditional accounts*#! agree in placing him in the court of king Laksmanasena ; and 
apart from the poet’s own references to Dhoyi and Acarya Govardhana, which point to 
the period of Sena rule, a verse from the Gita-govinda (I. 16) is said to occur in an inscrip- 
tion dated 1292 A.D.,442 while two verses (I. 59.4 and II. 37.4) given by Sadukti® as 
Jayadeva’s are found in the poem (XI. 11 and VI. 11). 

The Gita-govinda, with its erotic emotionalism, has been claimed by the Caitanya sect 
as one of its sources of religious inspiration ; and Bengal Vaisnavism would regard the 
work not so much as a poetical composition of great beauty as an authoritative religious 
text, illustrating the refined subtleties of its theology and Rasa-Sastra. The theme as well as 
inspiration of Jayadeva’s poem, like those of the Maithili Radha-Krsna songs of Vidya- 
pati,“43 would doubtless lend themselves to such interpretation, but the attitude has some- 
what seriously affected the proper appreciation of Jayadeva’s work. It should not be for- 
gotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three centuries before the promulgation of the Rasa- 
astra of Ripa Gosvimin ; and the Krsnaism, which emerges in a finished literary form 
in hi; poem, as in the Maithili songs of Vidyapati, should not be equalised with that prese1- 
ted by the dogmas and doctrines of later scholastic theologians.444 Asa poet of undobted 
gifts, it could not have been his concern to compose a teligious treatise according to any 


the name of the village where the poet resided or as his Sasana ; Caitanyadasa believes it 
to be the name of his Grama and family (Kula) ; Sankara thinks it to be the Vrtti-grama of 
Jayadeva’s family. 

441. For references see Pischel, op. cit. pp. 5-6. 

442. See JASB. 1906, pp. 168-69. This is the stone-inscription (facsimile published by 
M. R. Majumdar, Journ. University of Bombay, VI. part 6,125), dated Samvat 1348 (=1292 
A.D.), of the time of Sarngadeva Vaghela of Gujarat, which reproduces the DaSavatara- 
stuti verse (Gita-govinda I. 16: vedan uddharate) asa benedictory stanza. Two poems, 
ascribed to Jayadeva, in praise of Hari-Govinda, are preserved in the Sikh Adi-Granth, but 
in their present form they are in Western Apabhraméa. 

443. As his works testify, Vidydpati, also a court-poet, was undoubtedly a Smarta 
Paficopisaka, but the followers of Cuiitanya have attempted to transform him also into a 
Vaisnava devotee. The question has been discussed by H. P. Sastri in his edition of Vidya- 
pati’s Kirti-lata. 

444. Fora discussion of this question, as well as on the sources of Jayadeva’s poem, 
cf. 8S. K. De, Pre-Caitanya Vaisnavism in Bengal (Festschrift M. Winternitz, pp. 196f) and in 
Early History of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, pp. 7-10. There are parallel- 
isms between the treatment by Jayadeva, on the one hand, and the Brahma-vaivarta-purana 
on the other, of the Radha-Krsna legend and its erotico-religious possibilities in a vivid 
background of sensuous charm ; but there is no conclusive proof of Jayadeva’s indebtedness 
to the Purana. Nor is it probable that the source of Jayadeva’s inspiration was the Krsna- 
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particular Vaisnava dogmatics ;445 he claims merit as a poet, and his religious 
inspiration should not be allowed to obscure this proper claim. If he selected the 
Jove-story of Radha and Krsna, fascinating to mediaeval India, the divine love 
that he depicts is considerably humanised in an atmosphere of passionate poetic 
appeal. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Gita-govinda, both in its emotional and 
literary aspects, occupies a distinctive place in the history of Sanskrit poetry. 
Jayadeva emphasises the praise and worship of Krsna and claims religious mzrit, 
_ but he prides himself upon the elegance, clarity and music of his diction, as well 
as upon the felicity and richness of his sentiments. The claims are in no way 
extravagant. Even if there is nothing new in it, the theme must have been a living 
teality to the poet as well as to his audience. But the literary form in which 
this theme is presented is extremely original. The work calls itself a Kavya and 
conforms to the formal division into cantos, but in reality it goes much beyond 
the stereotype Kavya prescribed by the rhetoricians; and modern critics have 
found in it a lyric drama (Lassen), a pastoral (Jones), an opera (Lévi), a melodrama 
(Pischel) and a refined Yatra (von Schroeder). As a creative- work of art it has a 
form of its own, but it defies conventional classification. Though cast in a semi- 
dramatic mould, the spirit is entirely lyrical; though modelled perhaps on the 
prototype of the popular Krsna-yatra in its choral and melodramatic peculiarities, 
it is yet far removed from the old Yatra by its want of improvisation and mimetic 
aualities ; though imbued with religious feeling, the attitude is yet eminently secular ; 
though intended and still used for popular festival where simplicity and directness 
count, it yet possesses all the distinctive characteristics of a deliberate work of art. Except 
the introductory descriprive and narrative verses composed in the othodox metres of classical 
poetry, we have interlocutions consisting af melodious padivalis, which are meant to be 
sung but to which moric metres are skilfully suited ; while the use of the refrain with these 
songs not only intensifies their haunting melody but also combines the detached stanzas in- 
to a perfect whole. We have thus narration, description and speech finely interwoven with 
recitation and song, a combination which creates a type unknown in Sanskrit. Again, the 
Gopi legend of the Srimad-bhagavata, which avoids all direct mention of Radha and descri- 
bes the autumnal, and not the vernal (as in Jayadeva), Rdsa-lil4. There must have been 
other wide-spread tendencies of a similar kind from which Jayadeva, like Vidyapati 
of later times, derived his inspiration. Even in Caitanya’s time, when Srimnad- 
bhagavata emotionalism was fully established (the work being the almost exclusive 
scripture of the Caitanya sect), we have evidence of other currents of Vaisnava 
devotionalism. 

445. That Jayadeva had no sectarian purpose is also shown by the fact that 
the Sahajiya sect also regards him as its Adi-guru and one of its nine Rasikas. 
The Vallabhacadri sect also recognises the Gita-govinda, in direct imitation of 
which Vallabhicirya’s son Vitthalesvara wrote his Srigara-rasa-mandana. 
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erotic mysticism, which expresses fervent religious longings in the intimate language and 
imagery of earthly passion, and of which Jayadeva’s work is one of the earliest and best 
literary examples,4#® supplies the picturesque and emotional inflatus, in a novel yet familiar 
form, by transforming the mighty sex-impulse into an ecstatic devotional sentiment. All 
the conventions and the traditions of Sanskrit love-poetry have been skilfully utilised, and 
the whole effect is heightened by blending it harmoniously with the surrounding beauty of 
nature. All this, again, is enveloped in a fine excess of pictorial richness, verbal harmony 
and lyrical splendour, of which it is difficult to find a parallel. Jayadeva makes a wonderful 
use indeed of the sheer beauty of words and their inherent melody, of which Sanskrit is so 
capable ; and like all artistic masterpieces, his work becomes almost untranslatable. No 
doubt, in all this there is deliberate workmanship, but all effort is successfully concealed in 
an effective simplicity and clarity, in a series of passionate and extremely musical 
word-pictures. 

In its novelty and completeness of effect, Jayadeva’s work, therefore, is unique in 
Sanskrit, and can be regarded as almost creating a new literary genre. It does not strictly 
follow the Sanskrit tradition, but bears closer resemblance to the spirit and style of Apa- 
bhramfa or vernacular poetry. The musical Padavalis, which form the staple of the poem, 
are indeed composed in Sanskrit but really conform to the vernacular manner of expression 
and employ rhymed and melodious moric metres which are hardly akin to older Sanskrit 
metres.447_ The verses are not isolated, but rhyme and refrain wind them up into compact 
stanzas, which, again, is a well-known characteristic of vernacular song and lyric. The very 
term Padavali, which became so familiar in later Bengali song, is not found in this sense in 
Sanskrit, but is obviously taken from popular poetry. A consideration of these peculiarities 
makes Pischel suggest*#8 that Jayadeva’s poem goes back to an Apabhramfa original ; 
but, apart from the fact that no such tradition exists, literary and historical considerations 
will entirely rule out the theory. It should not be forgotten that the Gita-govinda was 
composed in an epoch when the classical Sanskrit literature was already on the decline, 
and when it was possible for such apparently irregular types to come into existence, 
presumably through the choral and. melodramatic tendencies of vernacular literature, 
which was by this time gradually coming into prominence. It is conceivable that popular 
festive performances, like the religious Yatra, with their mythological theme, quasi- 


446. With the notable exception of the Krsna-karnamrta of Lilaifuka, of which, 
however, no influence is traceable in Jayadeva’s poem. See Krsna-karnamrta, ed. 
S. K. De, introd., pp. xxvi-xxvii. 

447. On the use of rhyme in Sanskrit and Apabhraméa poetry, see Keith-Lir, 197- 98. 
The rhyme in Sanskrit is not Antya-yamaka, as Keith. seems to think, but Antyanuprasa 
(see Sahitya-darpana, x.6); but its regular use, like that of refrain, chiefly in religious 
poems and Stdtras, is late, and is probably due to the influence of ApabhramSa_ poetry. 

448. Op. cit. p. 27; ‘repeated in Chatterji-Lang. 125-26, The fact that none of the 
Padavalis is quoted in the Sanskrit anthologies proves nothing ; it only shows that the 
anthology-makers did not think that these songs strictly followed the Sanskrit tradition. 
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dramatic presentation and preference for song and melodrama, must have reacted upon 
the stereotyped Sanskrit literature and influenced its spirit and form to such an extant as 
to produce irregular and apparently non-descript types, which approximated more distinctly 
to the vernacular tradition, but which, being meant for a more cultivated audience, 
possessed a highly stylised form. Jayadeva’s Gita-govinda appears to bea remarkable 
example of snch a type, indicating, as it does, an attempt to renew and remodel older 
forms of composition by absorbing the newer characteristics of vernacular language and 
literature. That this was not an isolated attempt but an expression of a widespread literary 
tendency is indicated by the existence of a small but significant body of literature which 
exhibits similar peculiarities.449 In these cases, the vernacular literature, developing side 
by side, reacted upon Sanskrit, as it was often reacted upon by Sanskrit; and the 
question of re-translation does not arise. It should also be noted that although the 
Padavalis follow the spirit and manner of vernacular songs, yet they accept the literary 
trdition of Sanskrit in their highly ornamental and stylistic mode of expression. The 
profusion of verbal figures, like chiming and alliteration, which are not adventitious 
but form an integral part of its literary expression, is hardly possible in. Prakrit or 
Apabhraméa which involves diphthongisation, compensatory lengthening or -epenthetic 
intrusion of vowels, as well as elision of intervocalic consonants. It is scarcely believable 
that these verbal figures did not exist inthe original but were added or re-composed in 
the presumed Sanskrit version. It is difficult, therefore, to admit that the Gita-govinda 
was prepared in this factitious manner ; and the theory of translation becomes unbeliev- 
able when one considers that Jayadeva’s achievement lies more in the direction of its 
verbally finished form, which is inseparable from its poetic expression. 


449. The editor of the Gop@la-keli-candrika (of Ramakrsna of Gujarat, ed. Caland), 
which contains Padavalis of the same kind, rightly draws attention to its quasi-dramatic 
and choral peculiarities, and touches upon its similarity to the Swang of North-western 
India, as well as to the Yatra. The Parijata-harana (ed. Grierson in JBORS. III. 20-98) 
of Umapati Upadhyaya, who probably preceded Vidyapati, is written in Sanskrit but 
contains Maithili songs, which are not translated into Sanskrit, The Mahanataka is 
another example of a so-called drama, which was undoubtedly influenced in form and 
spirit by popular literature ; see S. K. De, Problem of the Mahanataka (IHQ. 1931, pp. 
553, 568-69), where this question is discussed. 5 
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A NOTE ON KRSNADASA KAVIRAJA’S CAITANYA-CARITAMRTA 


It is somewhat strange that the date of composition of this important biography 
of Caitanya has not yet been settled, for there appears to exist a great deal of difference 
of opinion on this subject. Dinesh Chandra Senin his two works on Bengali Language 
and Literature! gives 1615 A.D. as the date of ‘composition of the work. But in one 
place he states that the work was completed after seven years’ labour, in another, after 
nine years’ labour. On the other hand, Jagadbandhu Bhadra, in the introduction to his 
Gaura-pada-tarangini, states that the work was completed in 1503 Saka (=1581 A.D. ). 
This latter opinion appears to have been accepted by Satish Chandra Ray in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Pada-kalpataru,2 as well as by Dinesh Chandra Sen again in his 
Caitanya and His Age? and in his Vaisnava Literature of Mediaeval Bengal.t It appears, 
however, that the former date is probably the correct one. In some manuscripts of the 
work a S/oka is found after the colophon which appears to give an indication of the date 
of its composition. This verse, however, is not found inall manuscripts, and the printed 
texts (e.g. Kalna edition) sometimes omit it. The verse is also missing in some of the 
Dacca University manuscripts which I have examined.5 As it occurs in most of the 
manuscripts, which contain it, after the colophon, itis probably a scribal addition which 


1. History of Bengali Language and Literature, Calcutta, 1911, p. 487; and Banga 
Bhasa O Sahitya, Calcutta, 1334 B. S., p. 319. 

DP trV, pedi: 

3. Calcutta, 1922, p. 77. 

4. Calcutta, 1917, p. 63. 

5, See note at the end of Gaudiya Madhva Matha edition, which mentions this 
fact of omission. j 
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was naturally omittedin some of the manuscripts. The authenticity of the verse is 
therefore not beyond question, but probably it records the traditional date. The verse in 
most manuscripts runs thus : 

$ake sindhvagni-banendau jyaisthe vrndavanaatare | 

siiryahe sita-saptamyam grantho’yam purnatam gatah | | 

This would give us the date Saka 1537 (=1615 A.D). But another reading sake’- 
gni-bindu-b@nendau is also found in other manuscripts of the text, and this would give 
us the date Saka 1503 (=1581 A.D). These two readings, unfortunately, make a difference 
of 34 years and have probably led to the divergence of opinion regarding the date of the 
work mentioned above. It seems, however, that the date 1615 A.D. given by the tradition 
recorded by the first reading of the verse given above is the more probable one. From 
internal evidence, it appears that the latest work cited in the Caitanya-caritamrta is Jiva 
Gosvamin’s Gopala-Campii whichis expressly dated as having been completed in Saka 
1514 (=1592 A.D.)®. Krsnadasa could not therefore have completed his work in 1581, 
and the only other date given by tradition being 1615 A.D., it has to be accepted in view 
of this citation of Jiva Gosvamin’s work. The fact that Krsnadasa’s work explicitly 
acknowledges its indebtedness ro Vrndavana-dasa’s Caitanya-bhagavata, while it is in its 
own turn not mentioned in the list of previous biographies of Caitanya given by Jayananda 
and Locanadasa, would go to support the conclusion that it is one of the latest biographies 
of Caitanya in Bengali. 

Dinesh Chandra Sen gives? a short list of works cited in the Caitanya-caritamrta, 
but this list he compiles practically from a similar list given in Jagadbandhu Bhadra’s 
work. It must, however, be pointed out that these and such other lists, which are 
compiled generally from the printed editions of the text, are often misleading ; for the 
printed editions do not often distinguish between works which are actually cited by name 
by the author and those from which anonymous quotations are given; and the editors 
themselves often supply as headings to such quotations the names, by chapter and verse, 
of the works which the manuscripts of the text very often quote anonymously. Asa 
notable instance, we may refer to verses 5-12 which open Krsnadasa’s work. These verses 
are printed in some editions (e.g. the Vangavasi edition, the Gaudiya Madhva Matha 
edition etc. ) as quotations from Svaripa Damodara, with the superseription svaripa- 
gosvami-kadacayam, although in the Kalna~ edition this indication is omitted. The 
manuscripts of the text which we have consulted in the Dacca University collection and 
elsewhere do not support this attribution to Svaripa Damodara, and no such superscription 
as given above is found in the manuscripts. This appears therefore to be a piece of 
unjustifiable “padding” by zealous editors, of which instances are not infrequent in the 


6. The first part bears the date Saka 1510 (=1588 A.D.); the second part is dated 


in Saka 1514 (=1592 A.D.). : 
7. Banga Bhasa O Sahitya, p. 320; History of Bengali Language and Literature, 


pp. 481-82 footnote. 
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printed editions. We give beluw a full list of the works and authors actually cited by 
name, as well as those cited or referred to anonymously, prepared from: one of the dated 
manuscripts of the work: pee, in the: Dacca same ae i Library (No. 207, dated . 
Saka 1672 ).8 . 

The following works and authors are dewalt? mentioned by name in the text itself : 


Astadasa lila-chandas by Ripa (Madhya. i, 39), Agama (Adi. ii, 20 ; iii, 83 ; Madhya. 
i%, 42) or Agama-Sastra ( Antya. xix, 25), Ujjvala-nilamani by Ripa ( Madhya. i; -38)s 
Upanisad (Adi, ii, 12, 24 ; de 108 etc. ), Upa-purana (Adi. iii, 81), Karnamrta or Krsna- 
karnamrta ( Madhya. i, 120 : , 773 ix, 305-9; Antya. xv, 27), Kalapa ( Adi. xvi, 132.05 
Kavya-prakaSa ( Antya. xiii, te ‘Kiirma-purtina (Madhya. i, 117; ix, 201), Krsna-vijaya 
by Gunaraja Khan (Madhya. xv, 99), Koran (Adi. xvii, 155 ; Madhya. xx, 5), Gita-govinda 
(Madhya. ii, 77 ; x, 115 ; Antya. xiii, 79 '; xv, 27, 83 ; xvii, 6, 62), Gita or Gitd-sastra (Adi. 
iii, 21 3, Ws 88. 89; Mi, 27; vii, 117 etc. ), Gopdala-campii by Siva ( Madhya. i, 44; 
‘Knipe: iv, 230), Govinda-birudavali by Ripa ( Madhya. i, 40), Candidasa 
( Adi. xiii, 42; Madhya. ii, 77: x, 115; Antya. xvii, 6 ), Caitanya-mangala 
by Vrndivana- Dasa ( Adi. viii, 33-38, 44, 63; xi, 54; xv, 7, 33: xvii, 138, 
330 : Madhya. i, 11 etc.), Caitanya-stava-kalpa-vrksa by Raghunatha-Dasa (Antya. vi 326 ; 
xiv, 72, 119 ; xvi, 86 ; xvii, 70 ; xix, 75), Jyotisa ( Adi. xvii, 103), Dasama-carita by Suattekna 
(Madhya. i, 35), Dasama-tippani (Madhya. i, 35), Ddanakeli-kaumudi by Ripa (Madhya 
i, 39; Antya. iv, 226), Ndataka-varnana by Ripa [ =N@taka-candrika@ | (Madhya. i, 40), 
Nigama-purana (Madhya. xx, 393), Nyaya (Madhya. xxv, 50), Pamiji-tika (Adi. xv, 6; 
Antya. xiv, 10), Padydvali by Ripa (Madhya. i, 39), Pd@ta?ijala (Madhya. ix, 42; xxv, 51), 
Purana (Adi. iii, 38, 83 etc.), Brhat-sahasra-nama (Adi. xvii, 90), Brahma-samhita (Madhya, 
i, 120; ix, 237, 239, 309, 323), Brahma-siitra (Madhya. xxv, 98), Bhagavata 
(many references), Bhagavatamrta by Sanatana (Madhya.i, 35), Bhagavata-sandarbha 
(Adi. iii, 79 ; Madhya. i, 43. Antya. iv. 229), Bharata or Biiadrata-sastra [ = Mahabharata] 
(Madhya. vi, 97; Adi. iii, 83), Bhramara-gita (Madhya. xxiii, 56 ; Antya. xix, 107), Mathura- 
mahatmya by Ripa (Madhya. i, 49 ; xxv, 208), Yoga-Sastra (Adi. ii, 18), Rasamrta-sindhu 
by Ripa (Madhya, i, 38 ; xix, 133; iv, 223), Rayer Nataka-giti [ =Jagannatha-vallabha- 
nataka | by Ramananda Raya (Madhya. ii, 77), Laghu-bhagavatamrta by Ripa (Madhya. 
i, 41), Lalita-madhava by Ripa (Madhya. i, 38 ; Antya. iv, 225), Vidyapati (Adi. xiii, 
42 ; Madhya. ii, 77; x, 115.; Antya. xv, 27; xvii, 6, 61), Visnu-purana (Adi. vii, 117), 
Vyasa-siitra (Madhya. vi, 133, 138 ; xxv, 43, 89 ; also see Brahma-sitra), $ariraka-bhdsya 
(Antya. ii, 95), Siksastaka (Antya. xx, 138, 139), Satsandarbha (Antya. iv, 231), Samkhya 
(Madhya. ix, 42 ; xxv, 49), Siddhartha-samhita (Madhya. xx, 223), Stavavali or Stavamala 
(Madhya. i, 39), Hayasirsa-paitcaratra (Madhya. xx, 237), Hari-vamsa (Madhya. xxiii, 110), 
hina by Sandtana (Madhya. i, 35). 


8. fai preparing this list Mr. Subodh Chandra’ Banerjee of the Dacca University 
Manuscript Library very ‘materially assisted me andI take this opportunity of thanking 


him for his help. 
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In addition to some of the works mentioned above, quotations are given in our MS 
with the actual citation of the following works and authors by name: Gopi-premamrta, 
Gautamiya (Tantra ?), Caitanya-carita [=candrodaya| nataka, Jayadeva, Tantra, Nd@rada- 
paticaratra (or only Paficaratra), Nrsimha-purana, Padma-purana (also Padmottara- 
khanda), Brahman (taduktam brahmana) Brahm@nda-purana, Bharatamuni, Bhagavata 
(referred to also by Skandhas, e.g. daSame, dvitiye etc.), Bhasya, Mamaiva Slokah 
Ramananda-krta Gita, Visva or Visvaprakasa, Sastra, Sastrajiia, Sridhara-svamin, 
Srimukha-Siksa-Sloka, Sri-yamunacarya-stotra, Sti-ripa Gosvamin, (also tatkrta saptama- 
skandha-vivecana), Sri-sahasra-namastotra, Sruti (also general references as Veda and 
Vedanta), Samudraka, Siddhanta-tattva-bheda, Sindhu ( =Bhakti-rasaiimrta-sindhu), 
Stuti-Sloka, Smrti, Haribhakti-sudhodaya. : 

Anonymous quotations appear to be given from the following works in addition to 
most of those mentioned above : 

Abhijiiana-Sakuntala, Amara-kosa, Adi-purina, Uttara-rima-carita, Ekddagi-tattva 
(Adi. ii, 74), Garuda-purana, Govinda-lilamrta (Krsnadasa’s own work), Jiva’s Tattva- 
sandarbha, Laksmidhara’s Bhagavan-nama-kaumudi, Naisadhiya, Panini, Bhavartha-dipika 
of Stidharasvamin, Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya, Raghuvaméa, Ramayana, Svetasvatara 
Upanisad, Sahitya-darpana (Antya. i, 186), Skanda-purana. 


Reprinted from: 
Indian Historical Quarterly 
Vol. 1X, pp. 98102. 


CAITANYA AS AN AUTHOR 


it has never been critically discussed whether Caitanya, with whose name the form 
of Vaisnavism prevalent in Bengal is associated, ever wrote any religious or speculative 
works as did the founders of other Vaisnava Sampradayas. The pious imagination of his 
followers naturally love to invest him with the highest academic glory and scholastic 
eminence. One at least of his early biographers, himself a highly trained scholastic theolo- 
gian, puts in Caitanya’s mouth long philosophical discourses, marvels of exegesis and 
elaborate sectarian theologising, even though this picture of -Caitanya as a Sastric 
Pandit is not consistent with the general impression given of him in the biography itself 
as a devotee of great emotional capacity, surrendering himself more and more to rapturous 
abandonment. Even when a mere boy Caitanya is said to have possessed extraordinary 
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precocity of intellect, and some of his learned biographers make out that he was a youthful 
prodigy, mastering all branches of learning at the age of fifteen. At the same time we are 
told that his fond parents were at first averse to sending the boy Caitanya to school for fear 
that learning would lead him, as it led his elder brother Viévariipa, to asceticism, and 
he was allowed to grow wild at will. Later on he was sent to one Visnu Pandita and 
SudarSana for elementary education, and then to Gangadasa, who was chiefly a grammarian, 
for more advanced studies. It is probable that Caitanya displayed in his younger days 
a keenness and intelligence much above the average. He does not, however, appear to 
have cared much for deep or wide scholarship, and it is really not necessary to present him 
asa great scholar when his real greatness lies in other directions. His education was 
probably that of a well-born Brahmana boy at such a centre of learning as Navadvipa, but 
his studies appear to have been chiefly confined to Sanskrit Grammar, especially Kalapa 
Grammar,! and probably to some literature and rhetoric? to which allusion is made. 
Although Navadvipa was, and still is, famous for its teaching of New Logic (Navya Nyaya ye 
there is however no evidence to show that Viévambhara (as Caitanya was then called) 
ever studied this subject. On the contrary, people noticing the keenness of his intellect, 
are said to have on one occasion wished that he had studied Nyaya and become a great 
Bhattacarya, which he was in their opinion sure to become. 


1. Vrndavana-dasa tells us (Caitanya-bhagavata, Adi. vii) that Caitanya’s teacher 
Gangadasa was proficient in Grammar (vyakaran-Sastrer ekanta tattvavid), and Caitanya’s 
knowledge and teaching of Grammar are more than once mentioned. Keéava Kaémiri, 
for instance, speaks contemptuously of his teaching of Grammar (Sigusastra vyakaran paday 
brahman, C-Bh., Adi. xi: vyakaran-madhye jani padao kalap. Caitanya-caritamrta, Adi. 
xvi, 32, 35) which Caitanya himself admits as a matter of pride (prabhu kahe vyakaran 
padai abhiman kari, C-C., loc. cit). Reference to Kalapa is also made by Jayananda 
in his Caitanya-mangala. 

2. Caitanya himself is reported to have admitted that he made no serious study of 
Rhetoric (nahi padi alamkar karechi Sravan, C-C., Adi. xvi, 52), but in his alleged disputa- 
tion with KeSava KaSmiri he is made to rely chiefly on his stray knowledge of this 
subject. 

3. keha bale e brahman nyaya yadi pade! bhattacirya hay tabe kakhana na nade !! 
(C-Bh., Adi. xi). No reliance can be placed on the legend narrated in the Advaita-prakasa 
that Caitanya wrote a commentary on Nyadya, but threw the work into the Ganges out 
of compassion towards a Brdhmana who had written a similar work but who was afraid 
lest it should be eclipsed by the more learned commentary of Caitanya. The legend is 
obviously inspired by the pious tendency of glorifying Caitanya by imputing scholastic 
eminence to him. The Advaita-prak@Sa the historicity of which work itself as well as the 
genuineness of the printed text is open to serious doubt, also speaks of a commentary on 
Srimad-bhagavata, but of this there is no mention elsewhere. The legend that Caitanya 
was a pupil of Vasudeva Sarvabhauma Bhattacarya need not be seriously considered. 
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Caitanya’s dialectic exploits of the period, during which he became a houszholder 
and set up a school like most educated Brahmanas of the time, are made much of in his 
two orthodox biographies, but the descriptions of his scholastic triumphs are obviously 
exaggerated, and even appear as. puerile. Hevis said, for- instance, to. have vanquished 
in disputation Keava Bhatta Kaémiri, the well-known scholar and commentator of the 
Nimbarka sect, The account is given:atsome length in Krsnadasa ‘Kaviraja’s biogiaphy. 
What really happens in Vigvambhara’s so-called disputation with this formidable scholar, 
who was the author of learned commentaries of the Bhagavad-gita, the Vedanta-stittra and 
other works, is somewhat strange. -Vigvambhara requests KeSava to compose a hymn to 
the Ganges, on the banks of which they meet, and on KeSava’s reciting ex tempore an 
astonishing series of verses onthe subject, all /that Visvambhara does to silence him is 
to pick rhetorical, and grammatical flaws ofa rather fastidious ‘kind in the verses cited.4 
This is the whole extent of the learned disputation, and the account in its triviality is 
extremely disappointing. The disputation is omitted in other biographies of Caitanya: 
It is given for the first time by Vrnd@vana-dasa, from which source obviously Krsnadasa’ 
elaborates: it. In. the same way Visvambhara is represented elsewhere as picking 
grammatical flaws in I$vara Puri’s poem.’ No concealment “howeveris made here of ther 
fact that Vi$vambhara was chiefly a teacher of grammar to young. pupils, and possessed 
some stray knowledge perhaps of rhetoric. All that these Navadvipa legends tend to 
indicate is. that .Caitanya’s youthful and . thoughtless mind was at this time filled with the 
scholastic spirit and pride of learning of his native place, and that the sprightliness of his, 
boyhood had developed into the pedantic ‘but harmless arrogance of a young Pandit. ; 
One might even suspect sectarian loyalty i in the biographers in making a veteran champion 
of the rival Nimbarka school suffer defeat at the hands of the youthful Caitanya ; but, | 
apart from pious credulity, the episode i is poorly presented and is hardly worthy of we 
really, great ege< such as Caitanya’ s biographers make him out to have been. Keéava 
The Vaisnava tition delights to make a great academic figure out of VWidudeva and 
assigns to him four distinguished pupils, viz. Raghunatha Siromani, the Naiyayika ; 
Raghunandana, the Smarta ; Krsnananda Agamavagisa, the Tantrika; and lastly, 
Caitanya. But Caitanya’s pupilship, though plausible, appears to have no foundation 
in fact, for the accounts in his orthodox biographies do not mention this fact ; on the 
contrary, they show that Caitanya’s first meeting with Vasudeva must have taken place 
at Puri, ‘where the latter lived. Probably the venerable old scholar had already left | 
Navadvipa before Caitanya was old enough to be his pupil. In the accounts of Caitanya’s 
early life no reference is made to Vasudeva’s teaching Caitanya, whose attitude at Puri 
was hardly that, of a pupil towards his teacher. Vasudeva appears to have. been more 
of a Vedantist than a Naiyayika, and this is confirmed by his known commentary on 
Laksmidhara’s Advaita-makaranda. 

4, For a good analysis of the academic ‘aspect of this episode, see Calcutta Oriental 
Journal, December 1933, pp. 91: -99, in which os writer of the article expresses his conclusion 


that “the entire episode looks very suspicious.” 
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of Kashmir was the son of Stimangala, Sisya of Mukunda and pra-sisya of Sundara 
Bhatta, as he himself tells us in his various Sanskrit works. He was the author of learned 
commentaries on the Brahmopanisad, the Bhagavad-gita, the Srimad-bhagavata (Sk. X) 
and other works ; but the most well-known work for his school was his Prabha commen- 
tary on Srinivasa’s Kaustubha commentary on Nimbarka’s Veddnta-parijata.6 The 
meeting with Caitanya, as a matter of fact, is not unlikely, for KeSava lived in the latter 
part of the 15th and the beginning of the 16th century ; but there can be no doubt 
that the account has been grotesquely exaggerated. 

A study of the general trend of Caitanya’s life will also make it clear that although 
he possessed great qualities of leadership and extraordinary powers over minds of men, 
he did hardly at any time of his career concern himself directly with the organisation of 
his followers. When he turned his face towards Puri immediately after his Sannydsa at 
the early age of twenty-four and made his permanent residence there, he practically lost all 
direct touch with the active propagation of his faith in Bengal ; and this was probably 
one of the reasons why the sect never achieved any real solidarity in its later history. 
Although a close connexion was kept up between him and his followers in Bengal, his 
departure must have been a great loss to a cause which had hardly had time yet to- establish 
itself firmly. The later disruption of the sect, the organisation of which was left chiefly 
in the hands of Nityananda, who appears to have possessed other views than Caitanya, 
was partly due to the lack of direct contact with the Master, whose personality was not 
only the strongest asset of the community but also the only powerful influence which 
could unify and organise it into a compact body. While the movement in Bengal fell 
into disorder after his death, the influence of his personal presence for long years at Puri 
has continued to make Orissa a stronghold of the Vaisnava faith up to the present day. 

Absorbed in his devotional ecstasies Caitanya does not appear to have ever sought 
to build up a cult or a sect. If sucha cult or sect gathered itself round him, it was due 
chiefly to the influence of his personality and the powerful appeal of his evident devotion. 
The enthusiasm of some of his more practical or more scholastically inclined disciples would 
feign see in him a great organiser and expounder of a system of theology, but neither pro- 
pagating zeal nor theological ambition ever appears to have entered his simple life of intense 


religious emotional realisation. If some notable conversions were achieved, they were. 


not the result of any direct missionary effort on his part, but, as the orthodox records 
themselves reveal, they were due to the powerful impression he could create on receptive 
minds by his outstanding religious personality. Even admitting that he could employ 
philosophy or theology as a weapon in argument, it was yet his vivid sense of spiritual 
truth which could cast a mystic spell and call forth a deep and lasting response. This 
wonderful spiritual influence could enthrall men of great capacity and inspire them with 
a lifelong zeal for sectarian pioneering, laborious scholarship and devotional austerity ; 


5. Ed. in the Pandit, viii, ix; also ed. by Nityasvaripa Brahmacari, Vrndavana 
1906. 
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but to attribute this achievement to any conscious effort or purpose is to misread the 
whole trend of his life. 

The later development of the sect and the cult, therefore, is chiefly the work of 
his disciples and associates. At the same time, one must guard against the error of 
supposing that the cult and the sect were entirely created by his followers to whom Caitanya 
was a mere figurehead or a willing instrument. Caitanya’s personal relation to his leading 
disciples, as borne out by the orthodox records, clearly demonstrates that on the main 
lines of its growth and expansion the movement was directly inspired by the example of 
his life and experience, even if he did not actually persevere at the task. If he possessed 
the capacity, he never had in his emotional absorption either the time or the willingness 
to found a sect or a system; but from the very beginning the movement bore the impress 
of his personality and developed on the lines of his spiritual experiences, which formed 
its greatest and most powerful asset. This was the driving force by which the movement 
organised and propagated itself during his life-time, and which inspired his leading disciples 
to organise and propagate it after his passing away. As such this was his highest contri- 
bution, to the sect and the cult. The standard of Vaisnava life and devotion set up 
by his own life, the new spirit of emotionalism which he imparted to traditional piety, 
the widespread emotional appeal of the new mode of Sankirtana which he developed, 
the sincerity and contagious passion of his realisation of the Radha-Krsna cult, the 
expansive and liberating power of his catholic and simple ideas of worship, his devotional 
fancies about the Vrndavana settlement, his winning over of scholars and devotees who 
were to be the future organisers of the sect both on its practical and doctrinal sides and 
his inspiring them with a selfless love for the task,—in one word, his great religious life 
and personality clearly gave an initial direction and an impetus to the movement, which 
gradually organised itself in the hands of his followers into a definite sect and cult. 

If Caitanya did not concern himself actively in the work of organising his followers, 
which was left mostly in the hands of Advaita and Nityananda, still less did he take upon 
himself the work of a thinker or writer. However much intellectual pride he is reported 
to have possessed in his youth, he gave up his scholastic pursuits after his return from 
Gaya. A man of his great emotional capacity was hardly ever fit for serious or sustained 
intellectual effort, for which he never showed any particular bent, and which became 
more and more impossible as years went on. To a man of his temperament spiritual 
realisation was hardly a matter of speculative discussion. In spite of the fact that some 
of his scholastic biographers delight to depict Caitanya as a trained theorist expounding 
with precision a whole theological system and invest him with the omniscience ofa Sastric 
Pandit,® they also indicate that in his ecstatic absorption he was careless of mere Sastric 
knowledge. The theology that is placed in his mouth is clearly the theology of a later 
day, in which these biographers themselves were severely trained. It must not also be 
forgotten that the significance of Caitanya’s teaching, like the teaching of all great teachers, 


6. In one place for instance Caitanya is represented as explaining a text in 61 


different ways. 
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lies not so much in his special interpretation of this or that text, but in the reality and 
force of his inner spiritual experience, which gave him an extraordinary power over the 
minds of men. The whole trend indeed of Caitanya’s life was against his being an exact 
scholar or thinker. When Caitanya closed his school after his return from Gaya he is 
reported to have shut up his books and said to his pupils that for him lessons were 
finished from that day. The words became almost literally prophetic, for in after-years 
he hardly ever read or wrote anything. The scholarly pursuits of a Pandit, the pride 
of learning or the zest for dialectic disputations—all passed out of his life, which now 
began to move in an entirely different atmosphere. Outside the Srimad-bhagavata, the 
newly discovered Brahma-samhita and the devotional lyrics of Bilvamangala, Jayadeva, 
Vidyapati or Candidasa he appears to have read next to nothing. It is misdirected zeal 
which invests him with the false glory of scholastic eminence ; his true greatness lies in 
other directions, and his power over men came from other sources. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Caitanya wrote nothing with the exception of 
eight Sanskrit verses, which are given as the Siksastaka, and which are nothing more than 
expressions of his simple and passionate faith. All these eight verses are to be found 
under his name (cited as Sti- bhagavatah) in the Padyavali compiled by Ripa Gosvamin, 
who was an immediate disciple of Caitanya. Kavikarnapira in his Caitanya-candrodaja 
appears to negative the idea that Caitanya ever wrote anything about his doctrines. 
Anandin in his commentary on Prabodha@nanda’s Caitanya-candramrta distinctly states 
that Caitanya never composed any work, but he meets the objection of those who 
maintain the impossibility of propagating any devotional doctrine without such means 
by saying that even if Caitanya wrote nothing he transferred his own energy into his 
disciples like Ripa and inspired them to reveal the doctrines.7_ The attribution to him, 
therefore, of any specific work or specific doctrine is more a matter of pious belief than 
a positive historical fact. It is indeed difficult to say how much of the elaborate 
theologising which is piously put in his mouth was actually uttered by him, for these 
reported utterances of his are in fact faithful summaries of the highly scholastic works 
of the six Vrndavana Gosvamins themselves, who as leisured recluses could devote their 
keen and highly trained minds to the construction of elaborate systems of speculation. 
It is not clear, therefore, how far these tenets of a later time actually represent Caitanya’s 
views. No doubt Caitanya is represented by Krsnadasa as commissioning Sanatana and - 
Ripa Gosvamins to prepare these learned texts as the ‘doctrinal foundations of the faith 
and suggesting to them elaborate outlines and schemes; but these outlines and schemes 
are so suspiciously faithful to the actual and much later products of the Gosvamins 


7. Nanu granthadi-racanim vina liladi-vistaranam na syat, granthadih ko’pi na 
krtah $ri-krsna-caitanyena katham tad-vastu-prathanam iti vacyam/bhagavata saksad 
grantha-karanabhavad hrda brahmani brahma-prak@sitavac §&ri-riipadisu svesu hrdi Saklim 
saticarya tat-tad-dvarena sarvam prakasitam iti || 

I. 8S. 4—13 
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themselves that this fact takes away whatever truth there might have been in the 
representation. That’ some such relation actually existed between the Master and his 
learned disciples is highly probable, but excessive zeal has represented it in a distorted 
perspective. It is also remarkable that while these Gosvamins themselves make a general 
acknowledgment of the inspiration derived from Caitanya and his life, there is nowhere 
any acknowledgment of direct instruction or outlining of schemes to them by Caitanya.8® 
The actual personal contact of Ripa and Sanatana with the Master was 
indeed very brief, while there is no evidence to show that Jiva, their 
nephew, ever had this good fortune. It is hard to believe that within the period of a 
few months at the most, they could have been instructed by Caitanya, as alleged, in the 
whole range and depth of the Bhakti-s4stra and in every such detail of theological 
doctrines as they set it forth in their elaborate and voluminous works which undoubtedly 
betray the learning of a life-time. It is certainly true that Caitanya inspired these men 
of great talent with a life-long zeal for the task, which made them scorn delight and live 
laborious days ; he might have also suggested to them his own ideas of devotion born 
out of his own religious experience ; and above all, his life itself must. have furnished 
them a vivid text to enlarge and comment upon. But to hold Caitanya responsible for 
every fine point of dogma and doctrine elaborated by Sanatana, Ripa and Jiva would 
indicate an undoubtedly pious but entirely unhistorical imagination. 

It is worth remarking in this connexion that although Bengal Vaisnavism presents 
itself as a deliberate historical religion promulgated by a definite founder, yet in the 


8. Sanatana Gosvamin, for instance, in the 11th verse of his Brhad-bhagavatamrta 

states : 

bhagavadbhaktisastrandmayam sarasya samgrahah / 
. anubhitasya caitanyadeve tatpriyaripatah / / 
The word anubhitasya here is significant. Sanatana does not anywhere say that he actually 
received any direct instruction in these matters, but that he is compiling what he felt about 
the character of Bhakti in Caitanya himself. At the end of the Digdarsani commentary 
on the same work he says again : 

svayam pravartitaih krtsnairmamaitallikhanasramah / 

Stimaccaitanyariipo’sau bhagavan priyatam sada / / 
which speaks indeed of inspiration received from Caitanya, but not of direct instruction 
by him. Ripa similarly speaks of inspiration derived from Caitanya (hrdi yasya preranaya 
pravartito’ham varaka-riipo’pi ) ; but there isnowhere in the works of the six Gosvamins 
any acknowledgement of direct instruction by Caitanya, as alleged by Krsnadasa Kaviraja. 
Had it been a fact, it is improbable that they would have been silent about it. Nor is the 
fact mentioned in any other biography of Caitanya. The Bhakti-ratnakara informs us 
that Ripa and Sanatana were already advanced in years and well trained in Sastric 
knowledge, as well as predisposed to Vaisnavism, when Caitanya met them; this must 
have been one of the reasons why Caitanya selected them for the special task of 
systematising the theology of the sect. 
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practical working out of the system the direct intuitive realisation or teachings of the 
founder do not expressly find a place. Except the usual obeisance and homage to 
Caitanya and general passages testifying to his identity with the supreme deity, there is 
nowhere in the extensive works of the three early authoritative Gosvamins (Ripa, 
Sandtana and Jiva) any direct reference to his personal views and teachings. These 
theologians and philosophers are chiefly concerned with the godhead of Krsna and his 
Lila as revealed in the older scriptures; and Krsna in their theory is not an Avatara 
but the supreme deity himself. They are almost entirely silent about Caitanya-lila and 
its place in their devotional scheme, and it is somewhat strange that in presenting a system 
in Caitanya’s name they rely exclusively upon older sources and do not refer at all to his 
direct realisation of spiritual truths. The divinity of Krsna as the exclusive object of 
worship is elaborately established, but the divinity of Caitanya, which is implicitly 
acknowledged in the Namaskriyas and miscellaneous devotional verses, is hardly ever 
discussed. It is said in the later Bengali biographies of Caitanya that these works 
themselves were not only inspired but were directly communicated to these disciples 
by Caitanya himself. It may have been so, but there is no direct acknowledgment of 
this fact by the Gosvamins themselves; and what appears to have been communicated 
(if we take the texts themselves as evidence) is not his own Anubhava but elaborate 
scholastic systems based on and developed from inherited Vaisnava tradition. Nor is there 
any devotional interpretation of the personality of Caitanya and Caitanya-lila as there is of 
the personality of Krsna and Krsna-lild. There can be no doubt that the devout life of 
Caitanya inspired these faithful disciples, but in the actual building up of their systems 
of philosophy and theology, there is no reference to the life, personality or views of the 
Master himself. There is, on the other hand, an entire dependence on a complicated 
system of interpretation of older sacred texts, rather than upon any direct and vivid 
spiritual illumination. In these works of the Gosvamins we reach indeed a high level 
of the emotional doctrine of Bhaktiin the setting of a vital system of religious beliefs, 
and the life and personality of Caitanya must have been a powerful exemplification of 
these beliefs and doctrines, but we still move in an indefinite haze of mythology, sentiment 
and speculation derived from the Purdnic tradition ; while the intellectual seriousness or 
the ethical nobility of the tenets is hardly propounded with the force of direct realisation, 
inasmuch as they are completely merged in a floating mass of uncertain myths, legends 
and traditional beliefs. In all probability Caitanya himself never claimed any divine 
honours, but the piety of his devout followers exalted him as such, making him an 
incarnation not only of Krsna but also of Radha. It is, however, remarkable that this 
doctrine of single or double incarnation is nowhere discussed by the six authoritative 
Gosvamins. Nor do they anywhere recognise or incuicate as a creed the worship of 
Caitanya or his image, although this became a notable feature of the later development 


of the faith. 


Whatever might have been the case, the fact remains that Caitanya never thought _ 


it necessary to emulate the’ founders of other Vaisnava Sampradayas in the writing of 
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religious or speculative works himself, nor did he care much about himself putting 
together what he taught and practised. The only work that can be ascribed to him with 
certainty consists of the eight verses which are attributed to him in Ripa Gosvamin’s 
Padyavali (Nos. 22, 31, 32, 71, 93, 94, 324, 337). The eight verses which are assigned 
here are also represented by Krsnadasa Kaviraja in the last chapter of his biography as 
having been uttered and explained by Caitanya himself, and they are named Siksastaka 
oS Antya, xx, 64-65). Krsnadasa states : 
Pirve asta Slok kari loke siksa dila / 
seha asta Slok apane Asvadila / / “ 

Caitanya is made to recite and explain these verses to Svaripa and Ramananda at 
Puri ; but the word purve in the statement quoted above perhaps suggests that the verses 
were probably composed by him long before this. This supposition would explain the 
somewhat curious fact that the Pady@vali,® unlike most other works of Ripa Gosvamin, 
does not contain any Namaskriya to Caitanya but that it still contains these verses assigned 
to Sri- -Bhagavat. It is probable that this anthology was an early compilation, which 
Ripa Gosvamin might have completed before he left Ramakeli to become a professed 
follower of Caitanya. If this surmise is correct, then itis likely that these verses, which 
Caitanya probably composed in his younger days at Navadvipa, were naturally included 
by Ripa in his collection of Vaisnava verses. The honorific epithet Sti- Bhagavat is not 
inconsistent with the conjecture ; for the glorification, or even deification, of Caitanya 
must have already begun at Navadvipa and created the mass of miraculous 
Navadvipa legends which Vrndavana-disa collects in his biography. We are 
also told by the Bhakti-ratnakara that Ripa was already predisposed towards 
Vaisnavism and Caitanya before he became an actual convert to Caitanyaism, and 
that he was even at this early period already in touch with Navadvipa. If this surmise 
about the inclusion of Caitanya’s verses in an anthology which, even though compiled by 
one of his closest disciples, contains no Namaskriya to him, be not acceptable, then one 
must presume that these verses were added at a subsequent revision of the work. This 
alternative presumption, however, is open to the objection that if we presume subsequent 
revision and addition, it is inexplicable why a Namaskriya to Caitanya could not also have 
been similarly added when the work was revised. Whatever might be the explanation, 
there is, however, nothing which could throw doubt on the genuineness of these verses, 
with the exception of the second verse given below, which is found assigned to one 
Madhusidana in the Subhdsitavali of Vallabhadeva. But this ascription of the Subhasita- 


9. A critical edition of this work by the present writer, based on 16 manuscripts, 
is being printed and will be published shortly in the Dacca University Oriental Publications 
Series. The numbering of the verse as well as attribution are cited here as 
they are in this edition. The verses are given almost in the same order as above in 
Krsnadasa’s work. These verses are found in au Mss of the Padyavali and are uniformly 
assigned to Caitanya. 
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vali is undoubtedly overridden by the testimony of Ripa Gosvimin whom we can 
certainly take asa better authority on this point. These eight verses by Caitanya are in 
the order in which they are given in the Padydavali. 
cetodarpanamarjanam bhavamahadavagninirvapanam 
Sreyah kairavacandrikavitaranam vidyavadhijivanam ! 
anandambudhivardhanam pratipadam pirnamrtasvadanam 
sarvatmasnapanam param vijayate srikrsnasankirtanam !! 1 
namnamakari bahudha nijasarvaSaktih 
tatrarpita niyamitah smarane na kalah ! 
etadrsi tava krpa bhagavanmamapi 
durdaivamidrSamihajani nanuragah !! 2 — 
trnadapi sunicena tarorapi sahisnuna ! 
amanina manadena kirtaniyah sada harih !! 3 
ayi nandatanija kinkaram ; 
patitam mam visame bhavambudhau ! 
krpaya tava padapankaja- 
sthitadhilisadrsam vibhavaya !! 4 
nayanam galadambudharaya 
vadanam gadgadaruddhaya gira ! 
pulakairnicitam ‘vapuh kada 
tava ndmagrahane bhavisyati !! 5 
na dhanam na janam na sundarim 
kavitam va jagadiSa kamaye ! 
mama janmani janmanigvare 
bhavatat bhaktirahaituki tvayi !! 6 
yugayitam nimesena caksusa pravrsayitam ! 
inyayitam jagatyapi govindavirahena me !! 7 
Aslisya va padaratam pinastu mam 
adarSananmarmahatam karotu va ! 
yathatatha va vidadhatu lampato 
: matprananathastu sa eva naparah !! 8 


These verses are expressions of devotion simply. Their earnestness and depth of 
feeling cannot be mistaken, and it is not necessary to read any abstruse theological meaning 
~ into them. Apart from such theological bias, one can very well take them as the 
utterances of a god-intoxicated devotee surrendering his all and pining for his deity Krsna. 
If in the last verse cited above, the devotee imagines himself as Radha longing for her 
beloved, it need not be taken as supporting the special theological creed that Krsna 
incarnated himself in Caitanya both as Krsna and Radha ; for one of the essential modes 
of devotional realisation of this sect, as practised by Caitanya, consists of the practice of 
Raganuga Bhakti, an emotional state in which the devotee imagines himself as one of the 


dear ones of Krsna. 
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In the Caitanya-caritamrta of Krsnadasa, Caitanya is made to recite some other 
Sanskrit verses, but it is not clear if they were actually composed by him, e.g. Adi. 
xvi, 82: 

r ambujamambuni jatam kvacidapi na jatamambujadambu ! 
murabhidi tu viparitam padambhojanmahanadi jata !! 

Also Madhya. i, 211 (which Caitanya is stated to have spoken to instruct Ripa) 

but the verse actually occurs in Paficadasi ix, 84: 
paravyasanini nari vyagrapi grhakarmani ! 
/ tamevasvadayatyantarnavasangarasayanam !! 

Another passage of a more sententious character is said to have been uttered by 
Caitanya (Antya. vi, 285); it exposes and censures the improper expectations which a 
begging ascetic often entertains with regard to the alms he gets in his wanderings : 

ayamagacchatyayam dasyatyanena dattamayamaparah ! 
sametyayam dasyatyanenapi na dattamanyah samesyati sa dasyati !! 

Also, Madhya. ii. 45 : 

na premagandho’sti daro’pi me harau 
krandami saubhagyabharam prakasitum ! 
vamSivilasyananalokanam vind 

vibharmi yat pranapatangakan vrtha !! 

Jiva Gosvamin in his Bhakti-sandarbha, p. 477, cites the verse No. 39 of the 
Padyavali19 as being composed by the Bhagavat (kali-yuga-pavanavatarena Sri-bhagavata) 
who sanctified the Kali-Yuga by his descent, a description which Jiva Gosvamin also 
applies to the case of No. 32 (trndadapi sunicena, cited above) which verse occurs in the 
Siksastaka ascribed to Caitanya as well as in this Anthology as Caitanya’s. The Caitanya- 
bhagavata puts the following half-verse in the mouth of Caitanya : 

prasadagre nivasati purah smeravaktraravindo 
mamalokya smitasuvadano balagopalamirtih !! 

A Sanskrit work called Gopd@la-caritra (Mitra, Notices. iii, No. 1118) or Radha- or 
Gopi-premamrta (Mitra, Notices. ii, No. 736), written in the form of Sanskrit Camp with 
prose and verse, passes current as a work by Caitanya. It has been printed at the 
Radharaman Press, Berhampore and published at Murshidabad, 1335 B.S.=1928 A.D.; 
but it is curious that the name of the author in the printed edition is given as Mohini 
Mohana Lahidi Vidyalamk@ara of the village Malanga. Three of its verses (Nauka-khanda, 
Nos. 12, 18, 19, pp. 33 and 36), however, are quoted in the Padyavali as Nos. 275, 273 
and 274; but two of these (Nos. 274 and 275) are assigned by all our sixteen MSS of the 
Padyavali to Manohara (Manoraka, DA) and the remaining one (No. 273) is given 
anonymously as kasyacit, although one of our MSS (PB) would assign even this verse to 


10. érutamapyaupanisadam dire harikathamrtat / \ 
yatra santi dravaccittakampasrupulakodgamah / / 
Rupa Gosvamin in his anthology ascribes this verse to Sri-bhagavad-vyaisa-padah. 
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Manohara. On this, as well as on other grounds the attribution of the Gop@la-caritra or 
Premamrta to Caitanya is unjustifiable. 

A conimentary on Bilvamangala’s Krsna-karnamrta is ascribed to Caitanya-deva 
in R. G. Bhandarkar’s Report 1884-87, Bombay, 1894), p. 48, No. 326; but this is 
apparently a mistake for Caitanya-dasa, who wrote a commentary, entitled Subodhini on 
Bilvamangala’s poem. This Caitanya-dasa appears to have been one of the Gosvamins 
of Vrndavana at whose command Krsnadasa wrote his Bengali biography of Caitanya.1! 
He is said to have been a disciple of Bhagarbha Gosvamin and worshipper of the 
Gopala-image at Vrndavana ; sometimes he is identified with Caitanyadasa-sena, son of 
Sivananda-sena and brother of Paramanandadasa-sena, Kavi-karnapira. The commentary 
has been printed, but a good manuscript of the work exists in the Dacca University 
Manuscripts Library. In the concluding verse 12 there isa reference to Caitanya-dasa’s 
being a Govinda-pijaka. It is a brief but good commentary which has been appropriated 
very largely by Krsna-dasa Kaviraja in his own commentary (Sdranga-rangada) on 
Bilvamangala’s Stotra. 

Various short collections of verses of the Stotra type are often found ascribed to 
Caitanya, but none of them appears to be genuine. They are either the work of Caitanya- 
dasa referred to above or some less known Caitanya Gosvamin or of even some anonymous 
scribblers, over the performance of which no sane criticism will ever be enthusiastic. 
But they are all piously attributed to Caitanya, after the old manner of lumping all 
anonyma upon a single author or personage of traditional repute. At any rate, if by any 
chance any of them prove to be genuine works of Caitanya, they would hardly redound 
to his credit. We have, for instance, in the Dacca University Manuscript collection a 
series of 35 eulogistic Krsnaite verses in Anustubh Sloka metre entitled Premamrta-rasadyana. 
One of the manuscripts (MS No. 2542 of the work ascribes it in the colophon to 
Caitanya thus: $ri-jagaj-jivanainanda-sri-k rsna-caitanya-candra-mukha-nir gatam premamrta- 
rasdyanam stotram ; but another manuscript of the same work (No. 3628) ascribes it 
in the colophon simply to Sri- -Caitanya Gosvamin.13 Other works of the same type found 
in our manuscript collection are: Yugala- -parihara-stotra (8 verses) and Sri-radhikasto- 
ttaraSata-nama (a fragment of 17 verses in Anustubh Sloka metre). Many other sectarian 
compositions of this kind will possibly be discovered in other collections, but it is not 
necessary to waste time over these poor productions which no amount of misdirected zeal 
will be able to glorify even by the strange device of associating them with the name of 
Caitanya. 

A Bengali version by Krsnakinkara-Dasa of the Sanskrit Bhakti-bhava-pradipa of 
Jayagopala-Dasa, disciple of Sundarananda,!# a MS of which, existing in the Dacca 


ll. C-C, Adi. viii, 69. 
12. Stigovindapadasevaprabhavadudita svayam / 
tikd caitanyadasasya krsnakarnamrtasraya / / 
13. This may or may not be Caitanyadasa Gosvamin. 
14. This Sundarinanda may or may not be the Sundarananda who is referred to 
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University collection (No. 3065), appears to have been copied in Saka 1630= 1708 A.D., 
quotes, however, several verses (S/. 8b to 2la, as given below ) from the Premamrta- 
rasdyana referred to above, and ascribes the work distinctly to Caitanya (viSesatah 
premamrte $Sri-caitanyenoktam, fol. 164b). This testimony of a late work need not be 
taken as conclusive, but it indicates the fact that by this time the Prem@mrta-rasayana, 
rightly or wrongly, came to be attributed to Caitanya. There are, however, several 
ascriptions in this Bengali version of the Bhakti-bhava-pradipa, which are positively wrong, 
and which certainly throw doubt upon the accuracy of the attribution to Caitanya. For 
instance, on fol. 170b it ascribes a verse to Ripa which is stated to occur in the 
Bhagavata-sandarbha.1> Neither is the Bhdgavata-sandarbha by Ripa, nor does the 
cited verse occur in it. As the Prema&mrta-rasdyana Stotra, however, is short, consisting 
only of the 35 verses in Anustubh Sloka metre, we transcribe it in an Appendix to this 
essay as a curiosity which illustrates certain aspects of the later development of the cult. 
The theme is a description of Krsna’s qualities as contemplated by Radha, but it is really 
a Krsnaite Stotra of hardly any great merit. There is no inherent impossibility of its 
being Caitanya’s own composition, unless it is by Caitanya-dasa; but the question 
must be left open until there is more conclusive evidence to that effect. 


APPENDIX 
PREMAMRTARASAYANASTOTRAM 
sriradhakrsnabhyam namah 
ekada krsnavirahad dhyayanti priyasangamam ! 
manobaspanirasartham jalpatidam muhurmuhuh !! 1 


by Krsnadasa (C-C, Adi. xi, 23) asa disciple of Nityananda and as belonging to the 
Nityananda-sakha. See also C-C, Antya. vi, 61; C-Bh, Antya. vi ; Gauraganoddesa, 31. 
127. Heisregarded in the later hagiology of the sect as one of the twelve Gopals 
( dvadasa-gopala ), an incarnation of Sudiman. This Krsna-kinkara was probably the 
younger brother of Kasirama-dasa, the famous Bengali translator of the Mahabharata ; 
for from his Bengali Sri-krsna-vilasa it appears that his original name Krsna-dasa was 
changed by his Guru, Gopala (or Jaya-gopala as here) Dasa, into Krsnakinkara. The 
present Bengali version of the Bhakti-bhava-pradipa, however, has not been mentioned 
by Dinesh Chandra Sen nor noticed in any catalogue of Bengali manuscripts. The 
original Sanskrit work, however, has been noticed by Aufrecht (i, p. 290a). Another 
Sanskrit work by the same author, entitled Bhakti-ratnakara, is noticed by Rajendra Lala 
Mitra, Notices. ix, No. 2918, p. 31. The name of the author, however, is given by Mitra, 
as Gopala Dasa (and not Jaya-gopala Dasa), which appears to be a mistake: for one 
of the concluding verses cited by him from this work says : prathayati jayasabdad yas- 
tu gopala-dasah. The date of composition of this work is given as Saka 1511=1589 A.D. 
It is also quoted in the Bhakti-bhava-pradipa as madiye bhakti-ratnakare. 
15. tathahi bhdgavatasandarbhe ripadevasya vacanam— 
tadréabhavam prathayitumiha hi yo’vataratamapa / 
Adurjanaganasaranam sa jayati caitanyavigrahah krsnah / / 


I. S. 4—14 


krsnah krsnenduranando govindo gokulotsavah ! 
gopalo gopagopiso vallabendro vrajesvarah !! 2 
pratyaham nitanatarastarunanandavigrahah ! 
Anandaikasukhasvami santosaksayakosabhth !! 3 
abhirikajananandah paramanandakandalah ! 
vrndavanakalanatho vrajangananavankurah !! 4 
nayananandakusumo vrajabhagyaphalodayah ! 
pratiksanatisukhado mohano madhuradyutih !!.5 
sudhaniryasanicayah sundarah Syamalakrtih ! 
navayauvanasampurnah $yamamrtarasakarah !! 6 
indranilamanisvaccho dalitafijanacikkanah ! 
indivarasukhasparso niradasnigdhasundarah !! 7 
karpuragurukastirikunkumadyankadhiusarah ! 
sukuiicitakacasrastollasaccdrusikhandakah !! 8 
mattalivibhramatparijatapuspavatamsakah ! 
dranendujitanantapirnasaradacandramah !! 9 
grimallalaatpatiratilakalakarafijitah ! 
nilonnatabhrivilaso madalasavilocanah !! 10 
akarnaraktasaundaryalaharidrstimantharah ! 
ghirnayamananayanah saciksanavicaksanah !! 11 
apangengitasaubhagyataralikrtacetanah ! 
isanmudritalolaksah sunasaputasundarah !! 12 
gandaprantollasatsvarnamakarakrtikundalah ! 
prasannanandavadano jagadahladakarakah !! 13 
susmeramrtalavanyaprakasikrtadiimukhah ! 
sindararunasusnigdhamanikyadasanacchadah "14 
piyasddhikamadhvikasiktisrutirasayanah ! 
tribhangalalitastiryaggrivastrailokyamohanah !! 15 
kuficitadharasamsaktakijadvenuvinodavan ! 
kankananzadakeyaramudrikavilasadbhajah !! 16 
svarnasutrasuvinyastakaustubhamuktakandharah ! 
muktaharollasadvaksah sphuratSrivatsalafichanah !! 17 
apinahrdayo nipamalavan bandhurodarah ! 
sambitapitavasano rasanavilasatkatih !! 18 
antarinadhatibandhah prapadandolitaficalah ! 
aravindapadadvandvakvanaddhvanitanipurah !! 19 
pallavarunamadhuryasukumarapadambujah ! 
nakhacandrajitaSesadarpanendumaniprabhah !! 
dhvajavajrankusambhojarajaccaranapallavah ! 
trailokyadbhutasaundaryaparipakamanoharah !! 21 
siksatkelikalamirtih parihasarasarnavah ! 


—= 
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yamunopavanaSrenivilasi vrajanagarah !! 22 
gopanganajanasakto vrndavanapurandarah ! 
abhiranagariprananayakah kamaSekharah !! 23 
yamunanaviko gopiparavarakrtodyamah ! 
radhavarodhaniratah kadambavanamandirah !! 24 
vrajayositsadahrdyo gopilocanatarakah ! 
jivandnandarasikah pirnanandakutihali !! 25 
gopikakucakastiripankilah kelilalasah ! 
alaksitakutirastho radhdsarvasvasamputah !! 26 
vallabivadandmbhojamadhumattamadhuvratah ! 
nigidharasavid gopicittahladakalinidhih !! 27 
kalindipulindnandi kridatandavapanditah ! 
abhirikajananangarangabhimih sa vai harih !! 28 
vidagdhagopavanitacittakitavinodavan ! 
nanopayanapaniéca gopnariganavrtah !! 29 
vafichakalpataruh kamakalarasaSiromanih ! 
kotikandarpalavanyah kotindulalitadyutih !! 30 
jagattrayamanomohakaro manmathamanmathah ! 
gopasimantinisaSvadbhavapeksaparayanah !! 31 
navinamadhurasnehapreyasipremasaficayah ! 
gopimanorathakranto natyalilavisaradah !! 32 
pratyangarabhasavesah premadapranavallabhah ! 
rasollasamadonmatto radhikaratilampatah !! 33 
khelalilaparisrantisvediamburucirananah ! 
gopisvaikalasatsriman malaydnilasevitah !! 34 
ityevam prananathasya premamrtarasayanam ! 
yah pathecchravayed vapi sa prema labhate dhruvam !! 35 * 
iti Sricaitanyagosvamina viracitam premamrtastotram sampirnam !! 

* This transcription is based generally on Dacca University Library Ms No. 3628, 
with variants noted from Ms No. 2542. The first named Ms ( marked here as A) in 
Bengali character consists of only one folio, having 14 and 15 lines respectively on its 
two pages: neatly written, fairly correct, modern script of probably the early 19th 
century. The second Ms (marked here as B) is much older, worn out and faded in 
many places ; part of the first page (fol. 1b) being entirely indistinct and faded out. It 
consists of 3 folios (beginning on |b and ending on 3a) of 9 lines to a page, excepting fol. 
3a which contains 8 lines. 


Variant readings: The numbers refer to the Slokas in the text.? nitanastatra 
B ®0kunkumaktangadhisarahB 8 sukuficitakacasvaccho0A 12 Ssaundarya® for 
° saubhagya°A 12 sundsapusta°A 14 susmeramrtasaundaryaA !7 Okaustubhamukta-sundarah 
A 19 Odvandvakaladhvanita® A 2° badhikarunamadhurya? B 2% vrndaranyapurandarah B 24 
oradhavaruddhaniratahB ; radhavarodhaniratah ?>kutihalahB 27 °vadandmbhojamadhupana 
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B 27 orasavid yo’pi B 26 StAndayamanditah A 28 Crangabhimisudh&karah B 29 Ovanitacitta- 
drita (ta) modakah B 83 °pramadaprana? B 84 %lilaparisangah sveda® A ; racitananah B 
colophon: iti $rijagajjivanananda$rikrsnacaitanyacandramukhanirgatam prem@mrtarasa- 
yanam stotram sampirnam B 


Reprinted from: 
Indian Historical Quarterly 
Vol. X, pp. 305-320. 


SOME BENGAL VAISNAVA WORKS IN SANSKRIT 


In the Dacca University Manuscript collection we have come across a few 
Sanskrit Stotras which are attributed to Vasudeva Sarvabhauma, apparently the Vedantist 
scholar who is reported to have been converted by Caitanya at Puri. 

Vasudeva is described as a Navadvipa scholar who must have been much older 
than Caitanya, for Caitanya’s maternal grandfather Nilimbara-Cakravartin is said to 
have been a friend of Vasudeva’s father Mahesvara-Visarada. Among Vasudeva’s already 
known Sanskrit works we have a commentary on Laksmidhara’s Advaitamakaranda,\ 
the colophon as well as the opening and closing verses of which commentary designate 
the author Vasudeva-Bhattacdrya as Gaudiyacarya. At the close of the work Vasudeva 
refers to his father Bhatt&cdrya-Visarada as ved@nta-vidyamaya® and informs us_ that 
the work was completed under the patronage of Gajapati Pratéparudra of Orissa who is 
said to have humbled the pride of Krsnaraya, king of Karnata. A work on Nyaya 
entitled Samasavada by Sarvabhauma-Bhattacdrya is mentioned by Aufrecht, § 
Tradition which makes Vasudeva into a great academic figure ascribes to him a 
Sarvabhauma-nirukti, apparently a gloss on the Tattva-cintamani, the standard work on 
Navya Nyaya, but nothing is known of this alleged work. Gopinatha Kaviraja 
however informs us* that Vasudeva’s commentary on the Tattva-cintamani is called 
Saravali and is available in fragments. Gopinatha Kaviraja also speaks of a Tattva-dipika 
of Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya, but unfortunately he furnishes no further information on 
these works. 


1. R.L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, viii, No. 2854, pp. 291-92. 

2. Gopinath Kaviraj ( Sarasvatt Bhavana Studies. IV, p. 6) ascribes a Pratyaksa- 
mani-mahesvari on the Tattva-cintamani to MaheSvara Visarada. 

3. Catalogus Catalogorum, i; p. 698a. 

4. Op. cit., pp. 68. 
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The Bengali biographies of Caitanya written within one century of his death 
(1533 A.D.), give us some information about the Vedantist scholar. Jaydnanda tells us 
that in his adoration of Caitanya the inspired Sarvabhauma composed then and there 
on his conversion an eulogistic Caitanyastaka, > consisting obviously of eight verses. 
Jayananda also ascribes to him a Caitanya-sahasranama © in verse, “and a Sata-Sloki 7 on 
Caitanya, the last apparently in hundred verses. Vrnda@vanadasa® also refers to 
Sarvabhauma’s hundred verses: (Sata-sloka) in glorification of Caitanya. Jayananda 
further mentions an Astottara-Sata-nima by Sarvabhauma, apparently a poem giving 
one hundred and eight epithets of Caitanya. 9 Sarvabhauma might have also written 
something on the life of Caitanya, for Jayananda ascribes to him the credit of being the 
Vyasa-Avatara with respect to the Caitanya-carita.1°0 

So far as we have been able to trace, an anonymous Caitany@stottara-sata-nama is 
mentioned in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1865, p. 139, which list 
also enters an Advaitéstaka, apparently a series of eight verses on Caitanya’s elderly 
associate Advaita, by Sarvabhauma. Roth’s Tiibingen Catalogue (p. 10) also mentions 
a work called Caitanya-dvadaSa-nama-stotra by Sarvabhauma. 

We may also mention here that in the anthology of Vaisnava Sanskrit verses 
compiled, under the title Pady@vali,41 by Ripa Gosvamin, an immediate disciple of 
-Caitanya, we have seven verses ascribed to Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya (Nos. 72, 73, 
90, 91, 99, 100, 133), while to Kavi-sarvabhauma, probably a different poet, is attributed 
one verse (No. 132). These verses are : ; 

Srisarvabhaumabhattacaryanim— 

na vayam kavayo na tarkika na ca vedintanitantaparagah / 

na ca vadinivarakah param kapatabhirakiSorakinkarah // 72 
parivadatu jano yatha tathdyam nanu mukharo na vayam vicaryamah / 
harirasamadiramadatimatta bhuvi viluthama natama nirvigama // 73 


5. Caitanyastaka Slok karila prabandhe ; 
-  {4rbabhauma dhy4dnastuti kari gauracandre // Caitanya-mangala, p. 125. 
6. Caitanyasahasranam Sslokaprabandhe ! 
sirbabhauma racila kebal premanande !!_ op. cit., p. 3. 
7. Caitanyer SataSlok sarbabhauma mukhe! p. 125 
8. ei mata sdrvabhauma SataSlok kari / 
stuti kate caitanyer padapadma dhari // Caitanya-bhagavata, Antya iii. 
9. sarvabhauma karilen astottavasatanam ; Caitanya-mangala, p. 125. 
10. sarvabhauma bhattacarya vyas-avatar / 
caitanyacarit age karila pracir// op. 3. The Vaisnava hagiology, however, 
knows Vrndavana-dasa as an incarnation of Vyasa, the reputed author of the 
Srimad-bhagavata (Kavikarnapira’s Gaura-ganoddesa-dipika@, $1. 109), and Krsnadasa 
Kaviraja applies this epithet to Vrndavana-dasa in many passages of his work. , 
11. A critical edition ofthis work based on 16 manuscripts by the present writer 
is published in the Dacca University Oriental Text Series. The numbering of the verses 


as well as attribution are as in this edition. 
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lavanyamrtavanyaé madhurimalahariparipakah ! 

karunyanam hrdayam kapataki§orah parisphuratu !! 90 

bhavantu tani janmani yatra te muralikalah ! 

karnapeyatvamayati kim me nirvanavartaya !! 91 

jiiitam kanabhujam matam paricitaivanviksiki Siksita 

mimamsa viditaiva simkhyasaraniryoge vitirna matih ! 

vedantah parisilitah sarabhasam kim tu sphuranmadhuri- 

dhara kacana nandasinumurali maccittamakarsati !! 99 
amarimukhasidhumadhurinam lahati kacana caturi kalanam ! 
taralikurute mano madiyam muralinddaparampara murareh !! 100 
idanimangamaksali racitam canulepanam ! 

icdnimeva te krsna dhilidhisaritam vapuh !! 133 
kavisdrvabhaumasya— 

kvananam kva nayanam kva nasika kva érutih kva ca éikheti deéitah ! 
tatra tatra nihitangulidalo vallavikulamanandayat prabhuh !! 132 


It is noteworthy that while No. 133 is ascribed in this anthology to Sarvabhauma- 
Bhattacarya with the name spelt in the honorific plural, the verse immediately preceding, 
No. 132, is assigned to Kavi-sirvabhauma with the name spelt in the singular ; and 
this mode of ascription would probably indicate that the two names refer to two 
different poets. All these verses have for their theme the adoration of Krsna; they 
could not therefore have been taken from the Caitanyastaka of Sarvabhauma-Bhatta- 


carya. 


Again, Anandin in his commentary on Prabodhananda’s Caitanya-candramrta,}? 


which is a series of 143 verses in praise of Caitanya, quotes (on $1. 143) two verses from 
the Caitanyastaka of Sarvabhauma thus : 
sarvavidvanmukutamanisuracdryavatarasarvabhaumabhattacaryanamanubhavo yatha 
Sricaitanyastake— 
vairagyavidyanijabhaktiyogasiksarthamekah purusah puranah ! 
Srikrsnacaitanyagariradhari krpambudhiryastamaham prapadye !! 1 
kalannastam bhaktiyogam nijam yah praduskartum krsnacaitanyanama ! 
avirbhitastasya padaravinde gadham gadham liyatam cittabhrngah !! 

These two verses are again cited by him in his comments on 81. 41 with the 
indication : sarva-vidvacchiromandala-ratna-vasudeva-sarvabhauma-bhattacaryanam anubhavo 
yatha. This appears to confirm the tradition about Sarvabhauma’s authorship of an 
Astaka in praise of Caitanya ; for, the genuineness of Anandin’s citation is supported 
by other independent evidence. The second of the two verses cited as above by 
him, is also found quoted and attributed to Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya (tad uktam Sri- 
sarvabhauma-bhattacarya-padaih) by Sanatana Gosvamin, also an immediate disciple of 
Caitanya and Ripa’s brother, in his own commentary on his Sanskrit Brhad-bhaga- 


12. Ed. Berhampore Radharaman Press, Murshidabad, B.S. 1333 (= 1927 A.D). 


a 


Daal 


oe, 
aah 
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vatamrta (on &1. 3). Kavikarnapira in his Sanskrit drama Caitanya-candrodaya\® (vi, 43-44) 
puts these two verses in a letter which he makes Vasudeva write and send to Caitanya 
through Damodara and Jagadananda. Anandin, no doubt, knew this dramatic version 
of Caitanya’s life by Karnapira, which he quotes elsewhere in his commentary (on 81. 62), 
but as Kavikarnapira does not mention any Caitanyastaka in connexion with these 
verses, it is probable that Anandin took them independently from his Astaka itself of 
Sdrvabhauma. Vrndavana-dasa also places these two verses in the mouth of Sarva- 
bhauma (Antya. iii), but he does not indicate his source ; while Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
obviously adopts Kavikarnapira’s story which he reproduces, along with these verses, 
in his Bengali Caitanya-caritamrta (Madhya. vi, 248—256).14 It is noteworthy that Ripa 
Gosvamin mentions Sarvabhauma in one of his own three Caitany@stakas, which wete 
apparently modelled on Sarvabhauma’s earlier work of this type ; for, in this connexion 
Ripa tells us that Caitanya’s greatness could not be described even by men of great 
intelligence like Sarvabhauma.15 

The manuscripts which we have examined in the Dacca University collection 
give us several works ascribed to Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya, but the genuineness of 
these pedestrian verses is extremely doubtful. None of the above verses, cited by 
Anandin and others, as well as those found in the Padydvali, can be traced in them. 


“These are probably the productions of some later unknown scribbler or scribblers of 


stereotyped Stotras, betraying a curious knowledge of Sanskrit language and prosody, 
as well as strange mixing up of Bengali words and forms, which can hardly be fathered 
upon a great Sanskrit scholar like Vasudeva. They are very short poems, all in praise 
of Caitanya, while one is devoted to the glorification of Caitanya’s associate Nityananda. 
The fact or tradition that Sarvabhauma wrote in praise of Caitanya, no doubt, facili- 
tated the attribution of these later verses in a lump upon the Vedantist convert when 
his original poems were lost in course of time ; and this sectarian zeal further made 
him responsible for verses even in praise of Advaita and Nityananda. As poems or 
even as Stotras, these verses hardly possess any value, but as they are short composi- 
tions we transcribe them here as curiosities, for they are interesting specimens which 
illustrate certain aspects of the later development of the cult. One of these is called 
Gaurastaka, the other Caitanyastaka, but both are poor imitations of Jayadeva’s metri- 
cal style and the two verses cited above do not of course occur in them. The third 
poem in ordinary Anustubh Sloka metre is called Sarvaparadhabhaiijana Sri-caitanya- 


13. Ed. Kavyamala 87, Bombay, 1917. The work is expressly dated in Saka 


1494=1572 A.D. 

14. This work was composed in 1615 A.D. See HQ, ix, 1933, pp. 98-99. The 
fact that Krsnadasa expressly acknowledges his indebtedness to Vrndavana-dasa’s 
Caitanya-bhagavata puts the date of the latter work some time earlier at the close of the 


16th century. : 
15. nu varnayitum isate gurutaravatarayita | 
bhavantam uru-buddhayo na khalu sarvabhaumadayah ! ! 


— eee 
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namastotiara-Sata (25 verses). The fourth work is also a_ Stotra of the above Astaka 
type in mixed Sanskrit and Bengali jargon, but it calls itself $ri-caitanya-caritavali. 
In all these poems, the respective colophons give the name of the author as Sarva- 
bhauma-Bhattacarya, omitting his name Vasudeva; but this mode of citation by 
his title only is also found to refer to Vasudeva in the works of Ripa, Sanatana, 
Anandin and others, as well as in the Bengali Vaisnava works. We reproduce the 
language, spelling and metre in this transcription without any attempt at emendation 
or correction. After these specimens, it will be hardly worthwhile to transcribe here the 
other poems ascribed to Sarvabhauma-Bhattacarya, such as Sriman-Nityananda-prabhoh 
Astottarasata-nima, which we have in the Dacca University collection but which are 
of the same type. 


I. SRICAITANYASTAKASTOTRAM 


grikzsnacaitanyacandraya namah // 


ujjvalavaranam gauravaradeham vilasati niravadhi bhavavideham / 
tribhuvanataranakrpayaleSam tat pranamami ca $rifacitanayam // 1 
gadagada-antarabhavavikaram durjanatarjananadavisalam / 
bhavabhayabhafijanakaranakarunam tam pranetyadi // 2 
vigalitanayanakamalajaladharam bhisananavarasabhavavikaram / 
gati-atimantharanrtyavilasam tam praneytadi // 3 
arunambaradharacarukapolam induvininditanakhacayaruciram / 
jalpati nijagunandmavinodam tam pranetyadi // 4 
caficalacarucaranagatiruciram rafijitamafijiramukharamadhiram / 
candravininditasitalavadanam_tam pranetyadi // 5 
dhrtakatidorakamandaludandam divyakalevaramanditamundam / 
durjanakilvisakhandanadandam tam pranetyadi // 6 
bhisanabhiruja-alakavalilalitam kampitabimbadharavararuciram / 
malayajaviraciraujjvalatilakam tam pranetyadi // 7 
nindita-arunakamaladalanayanam januvilambita$ribhujayugalam / 
kalevarakaisoranartakaveSam tam pranetyadi // 8 
yah pathet pratarutthaya Sricaitanyastavamrtam / 
premabhaktim labhettasya sarvatra jayamangalam // 9 

iti $risarvabhaumabhattacaryaviracitam $ricaitanyastakam 

stotram sampurnam // 


Il. SRIGAURASTAKASTOTRAM 


malayasuvasitabhisitagatram mirtimanoharavisvapavitram / 
bhaktanisevitapadayugadvandve Suddhakanakajaya gaura namaste // 1 
saghanavipulajanalocanapirnam jivadayanidhitapavidirnam / 
samksa (?) japati sad& nama sahaste Suddhakanaketyadi // 2 


id 
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II] SARVAPARADHABHANJA NAM SRICAITANYANAMASTOTTARASATAM 


\ 


simhagamana-jini-tindavalila jivadayanidhikaranaéila / 
ajabhavasevitapadayugadvandve Suddhakanaketyadi // 3 
humhumkrtagarjanatarjanarange caficalakaliyugatapasasamjfie / 
padarajataditadustasamaste Suddhakanaketyadi // 4 
gauradehadhrtamilatimale meruvilambitagangadhare / 
mandamadhurahasabhavamukhapadme Suddhakanaketyadi // 5 
bhaktiparadhinasantikavese gamana- -santtyakabhavavisese / 
malyavilambitadehasamaste Suddhakanaketyadi //6 ~ 
phaguvirajitacandanabhala kunkumaraiijitadehavisala / 
padanakharajitalajjitacandre Suddha ityadi // 7 
bhogaviraktikanyasikaveSa duhkhavimocanalokapravesa / 
bhaktiviraktipravartakacitte Suddha ityadi // 8 


iti {risrvabhaumabhatt@caryaviracitam éri§ igaurastakam stotram sampurnam // 


$rigrikrsnacaitanyacandraya namah // 


namaskrtya pravaksyami devadevam jagadgurum / 
namnamastottaraSatam caitanyasya mahatmanah // 1 
vigvambharo jitakrodho mayamanusakarmakrt / 
amayi mayinam Srestho varadeso dvijottamah // 2 
jagannathapriyasutah pitrbhakto mahamanah / 
laksmikantah Saciputrah premado bhaktavatsalah // 3 


‘dvijapriyo dvijavaro vaisnavaprananayakah / 


dvijatipajakah éantah Srinivasapriyesvarah // 4 
taptakaficanagaurangah simhagrivo mahabhujah / 
pitavasa raktapatah sadbhujo’tha caturbhujah // 5 
dvibhujasca gadapaniscakri padmadharo’malah / 
éivatsalafichano bhalamanidhrk kaiijalocanah // 6 
paficajanyadharah §Arngi venupanih surottamah / 
kamalakseSvarah prito gopililadharo yuva // 7 
nilaratnadharo raupyahari kaustubhabhisanah / 
talankalilo rudralilakari gurupriyah // 8 
svanamagunavakta ca namopadegadayakah / 
acandalapriyah Suddhah sarvapranihite ratah // 9 
vigvarapanujah sandhyavatarah Sitalagayah / 
nihsimakaruno gupta atmabhaktipravartakah // 10 
Artapriyah gucih Suddhabhavado bhagavatpriyah / - 
indradisarvalokeSavanditasripadambujah // 11 
nyasicidamanih krsnah sannyasasramapavanah / 
caitanyah krsnacaitanyo dandadhrk nyastadandakah he 
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avadhitapriyo nityanandasadbhujadaréakah. / 
mukundah siddhido nityo vasudevo’mrtapradah // 13 
gadadharaprananatha artiha Saranapradah / 
akificanapriyaprano gunagrahi jitendriyah // 14 
mah@nandanato nrtyagitanamapriyah kavih / 
adosadarsi sumukho madhurapriyadarsanah // 15 
prataparudrasantrata ramanandapriyo guruh / 
anantagunasampannah sarvatirthaikapavanah // 16 
vaikunthanatho lokeSo bhaktabhimataripadhrk / < 
narayano mah@yogi jianabhaktipradah prabhuh // 17 
piydsavacanah prthvipavanah satyavak yatah / 
odradeSajananandasandohamrtaripadhr« /[ 18 

yah pathet pratarutthdya caitanyasya mahatmanah / 
graddhaya parayapyet stotram sarvaghana@Sanam // 19 
premabhaktirharau tasya jayate natra sam$ayah / 
asadhyarogayukto’pi mucyate rogasankatat // 20 
sarvaparadhayukto’pi so’paradhat pramucyate / 
phalgune paurnamasyam tu caitanyajanmavasare // 21 
Sraddhaya paraya bhaktya pathet stotram jagadguroh / 
uposanam pijanam ca caitanyasya mahaprabhoh // 22 
yadyat prakurute kamam tattadeva labhennarah / 
aputro vaisnavam putram labhate natra samSayah // 23 
datavyam krsnabhaktaya nabhaktaya kadacana / > 
ante caitanyadevasya smrtirbhavati $a$vati // 24 
vigvambharaya gauraya caitanyaya mahatmane / 
Saciputraya mitraya laksmisaya namo namah // 25 

iti $risarvabhaumabhattacaryaviracitam sarvaparadhabhafijanam 
éricaitanyanamastottaraSatam sampiirnam // 


IV. SRICAITANYACARITAVALI 
Sricaitanyacandram bhaje // 


kaliyugadhanyam ksitiratipunyam Sricaitanyam paramaparam / 
cvijakulasaram trijagatasaram mahima aparam gauravaram // 1 
tanuk@ficanavaranam vayasatitarunam ambara-arunam dandadharam / 
nijagunaprakasam premavilasam kapatasamnyasam bhekadharam // 2 
harinaimaki dora kantha hi jora jagamanabhoralavanyam / 
radharasa lagi nitanavivagi anuragi atisayavisayam // 3 
avadhautatarangi aviratarangi nrtya-anangi jagaviditam, / 
Srivasasahacaram vame gadadharam ptiyavigyambharam advaitam // 4 
I. S 4—15 
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sankirtanaracitam vedaviditam nijaganasahitam nrtyakaram / 
Srikrsnaprasangam atihitarangam gadagada-angam pulakadharam // 5 
pahubhave vibhoram hariharivolam anandaloram nayanabharam / 

ksane ksane hasata ksane ksane royata ksane ksane nrtyata dharanidharam //6 
janadinadayalam anathakrpalam acandala prati sadayam / 

pahusacarahi jivanam mangalabhisanam patakitaranam mah@sayam // 7 
prthivite janma pracaritadharmam pirnabrahmaripasvayam / = 
dhanya nadiyapuram dhanya Saci-udaram janmayogesvarakirtidvayam // 8 
Sricaitanyacaritam jagati pavitram sarvabhaumabhattacaryaviracitam // 9 

iti Sricaitanyacaritavali sampUrnam !! 


, 


Reprinted from : 
Indian Culture, Vol I, pp. 21-29. 


PHILOSOPHY OF BENGAL VAISNAVISM 


Caitanyaism believes in three stadiums or gradations of one and indivisible Reality, 
which are designated respectively as the Brahma, the Paramatman and the Bhagavat. 
The distinction is not essential but is one of degree only ; and the distinction is possible 
because different Saddhakas possess different capacities and modes of realisation. The 
Brahma (neuter), as the philosophical absolute, is nothing but the nirvisesa state of the 
Bhagavat, conceived as the unconditioned, impersonal and undifferentiated thought- 
substance and corresponding to the Brahma of the Advaita-vadins ; but the Bhagavat, 
as the religious concrete, constitutes the complete manifestation of the godhead as the 
perfect person in the fullest display of the distinctive divine potencies, features and 
attributes. The Brahma is unqualified, the Bhagavat is infinitely qualified by an infinity 
of perfect attributes. In the Brahma all the powers and attributes remain ina potential 
and undifferentiated state, but the Bhagavat represents the highest being or person in the 
hierarchy of spiritual manifestation, in whom all the ViSesas are infinitely and most 
perfectly developed. The Bhagavat, therefore, represents the conception of the highest 
personal god of this theistic school of Vaisnavism; and as he is the Lord in full 
manifestation (piirnavirbhava), the Brahma is his incomplete or imperfect manifestation 
(asamyag-Gvirbhava), the latter realisable no doubt by Jiiéna but the former accessible 
only to Bhakti. It must not be supposed that the vision of the one form is real and the other 
unreal, for both the forms are in essence identical; but the apparent difference arises 


- from the complete or incomplete nature of the vision due to a difference in the mode of 


worship followed by the particular seeker. 

The essence of the Lordship or Bhagavatta consists in the actualisation of the divine 
Sakti or energy which 1 is intrinsic to the divine person ; and on the degree and quality of 
the display of this Sakti, the distinction of three concepts of the Brahma, the Paramatman 
and the Bhagavat depends. The Sakti or divine energy of the Bhagavat is viewed in 
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three respects, but in their totality all the three aspects constitute his self or essence, 
although in his unthinkable power he actually transcends them. These three aspects 


"are respectively called (i) the Para (Antaranga), or Svaripa-Sakti, (ii) the Tatastha or 


Jivagakti, and (iii) the Bahirahga or Maya-Sakti. The Para or Svaripa-Sakti, as the 
name itself implies, is that energy which constitutes the most essential and perfect selfhood 
of the Bhagavat and is therefore inseparable from him. This energy is also called 
Antaranga or intrinsic, as opposed to the Maya-Sakti which is Bahiranga or external and 


which never affects his true self. To this Maya-Sakti is attributed the sustenance and 
dissolution of the phenomenal world, which consists chiefly of an aspect of Bahiranga 
Vibhava or extraneous power in the form of the material Prakrti or Pradhana. Although 
unconnected with the essential divine self, this Maya-sakti is also real, and not merely 


a power of illusion as the Advaita-vadins think ; the resulting phenomenal world therefore 
is also relatively real. Asan energy must inhere in a substance, the Bhagavat is as 
much the substratum of the Maya-Sakti as of the Svaripa-éakti, but the Maya-gakti is 
said to be extraneous to his essence or svariipa, because this self-determined limitation 
through the Maya-Sakti does not exist.in the highest form of the Bhagavat. The 
Tatasthd or Jiva-Sakti, as the name itself implies, is that form of divine energy which 
does not fall under either of the above two categories of Antaranga and - 
Bahiranga-Saktis, being distinct from both and yet closely related to both. The 
Jiva as the individual self is an aspect of this Sakti. This Sakti is called Tatastha or 
aloof because the Jiva, as an expression of this Sakti, is a part (albeit an infinitesimal 
part) of the Bhagavat, but the Jiva is also liable to the influence of the Maya-Sakti 
which, having power over creation, is the source of bondage and rebirth. Thus, the 
Jiva cannot come directly under the Svaripa-Sakti which is eternally unaffected by the 
Maya-sakti ; but on account of its ultimate affinity with the Bhagavat, the Jiva even in 
bondage has the inherent capacity of realising itself and becoming a part of the Svaripa- 
Sakti. Hence, to explain the nature and position of the Jiva it is necessary to presume 
an intermediate Tatastha Sakti whch is connected with, but which is distinct from both 
the Antaraiga and Bahiranga Saktis. The concept of the Paramatman as a partial 
manifestation of the Bhagavat has relation mainly to the Jiva-Sakti and the Maya-Sakti 
of the Lord, and is therefore presuppossed for this special purpose. The Parmatman is 
thus the supreme godhead viewed in relation to Spirit (Jiva) and Nature (Prakrti); he 
is endowed with the powers of creation, sustenance and dissolution of the world, as 
well as of being the inward regulator or Antaryamin of the individual self. The relation 
between the Bhagavat and Paramatman, like that between the Bhagavat and the Brahma, 
is really one of gradation in the hierarchy of manifestations of one and the same Reality, 
viewed differently with different capacity by the individual seekers. But since the two 
energies assigned to the Paramatman are regarded as either aloof or external in relation 
to the intrinsic divine energy, the function of the Paramatman operates only so long as 
the Jiva is at a lower plane and is blind to the true nature of Reality. 
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The necessity for postulating these three concepts of the Brahma, the Paramatman 
and the Bhagavat is not difficult to understand. As a theistic sectarian faith which 
believes in a personal god, the concept of the Bhagavat as the perfect person is a 
philosophical necessity and justification ; while the Advaita concept of the Nirvisesa 
Brahma asa historical heritage has to be recognised and reconcited, from its own point 
of view, as a lower manifestation, vouchsafed to the religiously defective but intellectually 
keen seeker. The raison d’etre of the third concept of the Paramatam is somewhat 
more complex. The idea of the Antaryamin as the inward ruler is upanisadic, and 
Deussen is probably right in thinking that from this idea developed the concept of a 
divine person in later theistic systems, in which the idea is, as here, implicitly recognised. 
The term Paramatman, as wellas the underlying idea of the Paramatman in relation 
to the Jivatman, in which also is absorbed the already established idea of the evolution 
of Prakrti, is therefore a legacy of older philosopical systems, which is acknowledged 
also in one of the sources of modern sectarian Vaisnavism, viz. in the Puranic 
speculation. The difficulties, however, of the Advaita doctrine of Maya and of its monistic 
and highly idealistic interpretation of the relation of Jiva to Brahma made such a theory 
unacceptable in their entirety to the dualistic Bengal School. As the Bengal School believed, 
somewhat in the Samkhya manner, inthe relative reality of the world, the Vedantic 
theory of its illusory unreality was not consistent with its dualistic position. To obviate 
these difficulties and to reconcile traditional ideas mentioned above with its own view of a 
personal god, the supreme deity i in the lower form ofthe Paramatman had to be endowed 
with two real and eternal Saktis in relation to the Jiva and the Prakrti. The workings 
of these two Saktis, however, are supposed not to affect the essential selfhood of the 
god, just in the same way as the Advaita-vadin’s Maya does not affect the impersonal and 
unconditioned Brahma. 

Thus, according to the view of the Bengal School, there is in the highest form of 
the Bhagavat a direct and fuli display of the Svaripa-Sakti which goes to make up the 
Svaripa or the perfect divine self. The other two Saktis are displayed indirectly through 
the medium of the partial form of the Paramatman. In other words, these two Saktis 
have scope only when the Jiva is in the deluded (vimohita) stage, but when it attains the 
Bhagavat himself, the Jiva is subject only to the Svaripa-Sakti of the Bhagavat, of which, 
as we shall see presently, Bhakti is a function, The Svaripa- Sakti, again, viewed in its 
different aspects, is classified into Sandhini, Samvit and Hladini Saktis which correspond 
roughly to Sat, Cit and Ananda of orthodox philosophy. The Sandhini Sakti is the 
energy of existence of the self-existent being which also upholds the existence of the Jiva 
and the Prakrti. It is in relation to this Sakti that the Bhagavat is described as the ultimate 
reality, and the world and the individual as relative reality. By the Samvit Sakti, the 
self- knowing Bhagavat is both the knowledge and the knower, and makes others possessed 
of knowledge. The last Hladini Sakti, is the Bhagavat’s energy of infinite bliss, which 
also causes in others pure bliss. These Saktisin fullest form exist in the Bhagavat, but 
since the Jiva is an Anu or infinitesimal part of the Bhagavat, it has the capacity of 
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realising them but for the obscuration caused by the Maya-Sakti. - 

All these aspects of the Svaripa-Sakti are regarded as collateral attributes of the 
Bhagavat, existing inseparably and eternally in him and constituting in their totality and 
unity his very self. They are yet graded i in a peculiar manner. Of the Sandhini, Samvit 
and Hladini, each Succeeding Sakti is supposed to include and supersede the preceding, 
so that the Hladini Sakti is the highest and most important, inasmuch as it includes and 
supersedes the other two. The Bhakti asa function in the Jiva is only an expression 
of this Hladini Sakti by which the Jiva releases itself ‘from the fetters of the extraneous 
Maya-Sakti in the phenomenal world and realises its contiguity to the Bhagavat. This 
prominence given to the Hladini Sakti thus explains not only the peculiarly emotional 
character of its attitude of Bhakti or devotion but also the peculiarly emotional standpoint 
of Bengal Vaisnavism which conceives its deity as essentially composed of bliss, and 
regards the various forms or stages of the devotional attitude in terms of intimate human 
relationship considered in its emotional aspects (such as Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya etc). 
This highest divine attribute of bliss is the source of his eternal Lila or motiveless sport, 
which the divine Being enjoys with his Associates (Parikaras), who are also his Devotees 
(Bhaktas) and who constitute nothing more than expressions of his Svaripa-Sakti ;_ in 
other words, the Saktimat in his infinite bliss sports with his own Saktis. This is also 
expressed by the statement that the Lord is Rasa or the highest relishable sentiment 
itself, which attribute is nothing more than an aspect of his Hladini Sakti. This Rasa, 
which constitutes the Svaripa or essence of the Lord, is taken utimately to signify the 
highest and best Rasa recognised by the Vaisnava Bhakti-sAstra of this school, viz., 
Madhurya or Madhura Rasa, which is another name for the religiously sublimated erotic 
sentiment ( Srigara ), forming the highest and purest transformation of the mighty 
sex-impulse of human beings. The attitude is a kind of erotic mysticism which seeks 
to express religious longings in the intimate language of earthly passion, for it conceives 
divine love asa reflex of the human emotion. The Saktis are accordingly conceived, 
in terms of emotional human relationship, as his consorts or wives with whom he sports 
eternally ; and this devout yet sensuous attitude entirely humanises the deity and presents 
him in a lovable human relation to his associates or devotees. 

The relation of the Saktis to the possessor of the Saktis is represented, metaphysically, 
as an inscrutable (acintya) relation of non-difference as well as of difference, the whole theory 
thus receiving the designation of Acintya-bhedabhedavada, a peculiar point of view 
which distinguishes the Bengal School from other schools of Vaisnavism. As parts 
of the divine being, the Saktis are indeed non- different, but they also possess a real 
and separate existence, which is indeed relative to that of the Lord but which is neverthe- 
less absolute i in itself. The identity as well as the distinction is illustrated by an analogy. 
The three Saktis are like the three aspects in which the sun manifests itself, viz., the 
solar disc (mandala), the solar rays (raSmi) and the solar reflexion or halo (bimba). The 
Antarahga or Svaripa-Sakti corresponds to the luminous disc or body of the sun itself, 
the Tatastha or Jiva-Sakti is compared to its rays scattered away but ultimately 
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contained in the sun itself as the original source, and the Bahiraiga or Maya-Sakti is 
likened to the reflexion which is a dazzling illusion emanating from the sun and obscuring 
it, but existing outside and not forming an integral part of the sun. 


As the Jiva is regarded as an aspect of the Jiva-sakti, the relation between the Jiva 
and the Paramatman is the same as that between the Sakti and the Saktimat described 
above. The Jiva is non-different in essence from the Bhagavat, because it is a part or 
Amifa, even if an atomic part, and possesses, even if in infinitesimal amount, the same 
divine characteristics, of which bliss is the most important ; but since the superlativeness 
of the attributes and characteristics belongs to the Bhagavat alone and not to the Jiva, there 
is an inevitable difference, and complete identity can never be predicated. As the capacity 

for bliss, however, is an inherent attribute of the Jiva, it finds a point of contact with 
the intrinsic blissful energy of the Bhagavat through the function of Bhakti, which itself 
is nothing more than expression of this divine energy. This natural capacity of the Jiva 
restores its affinity or contiguity to the Svaripa-Sakti of the Bhagavat and counteracts 
its predisposed averseness which springs from the effects of the external Maya-sakti. But 
the Jiva is never, by its very nature, an equal buta subordinate ; and even when freed 
from the bondage of the Maya-Sakti, the Jiva persists in its real and eternal character 
as an eternal spiritual atom worshipping the Lord. The state of release, therefore, is only 
a release from the phenomenal bondage of the Maya-Sakti; it is not extinction on 
perception of identity or the merging of the Jiva in the Bhagavat. The emancipated 
self is no longer the Jiva ora part of the Jiva-Sakti but becomes a part of the 
Svaripa-Sakti as the Lord’s Parikara ( Associate ) or Bhakta ( Devotee ) 
in his paradise. But even in this emancipated state the relation of non-identity 
in identity (bhedabheda) continues, and the emancipated self persists as a devout servant 
of the Lord. Salvation, therefore, consists in an eternal experience of love in the ecstatic 
divine sport or Lila. This is a privilege which is not granted to the Jnanin or the Yogin who 
attains only the inferior and colourless bliss of Brahmasvada, but to the Bhakta who 
makes light of such Moksa and delights in the bliss of continuous emotional worship or 
Bhajanananda in the Bhagavat. ; 

This Vaisnava conception of the inherent Saktis presumes the idea of the Bhagavat 
as the perfect person, and conceives him not as a formless entity but as an embodied 
substance, in which inhere infinite divine attributes and energies. The Lord is, therefore, 
not a-miirta or un-embodied, but has a blessed form, a Marti or Vigraha, which however 
is not like the gross or sensuous form of human beings. The limbs and senses of the 
Jiva are due to the Jiva-Sakti and are therefore phenomenal and material, but the Lord 
in his Svaripa-sakti possesses a non-phenomenal and spiritual body. The divine person 
is conceived as identical with the divine essence in the supreme unity of the divine self ; 
but it is not nirvisesa or undifferentiated but something real and sa-viSesa, possessing its 
own divine attributes. This form is, no doubt, unthinkable, but for purposes of meditation 
or devotion it is thinkable. Although this form has sometimes been described in the 
scriptures as possessing two, four, six or eight hands, yet the Bengal School firmly believes 
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that the two-handed form of the divinity, of which presumably man is the image, is the 
best and most beautiful for purposes of worship, inasmuch as it exhibits his attributes-to the 
best advantage. If the Bhagavat is sometimes spoken of as assuming the phenomenal 
attributes of birth, childhood etc., these are not in reality phenomenal but aspects of his 
intrinsic self. Though the appearance may occur inthe phenomenal world, it is not in 
itself phenomenal but is an expression at will of his essential divine Svaripa which he 
always retains. In the same way, the Bhagavat as the perfect person possesses also a 
transcendental dwelling place, distinctive colour and decoration peculiar to himself as a 
personal god. No doubt, these are, like his Vigraha, regarded as expressions of his 
inherent divine self; nevertheless as a personal god he is represented as having a real, 
and not merely figurative, abode and sets of Parikaras etc. for the display of his 
Svartpa. 

The Bengal School identifies the Bhagavat with Krsna depicted in the Srimad- 
bhagavata and presents him as its highest personal god. It maintains that Krsna is not 
an Avataéra or an incarnation of the divine being, partial or complete, but 
that he is the Bhagavat himself in his perfect form. The Avataras or series of incarnated 
divine forms are regarded as springing from the Paramatman in whom in their unmanifest 
form they lie in an indiscrete and germinal state ; but Krsna is identical with the Bhagavat 
himself (krsnastu bhagavan svayam) in such a way that the phrase does not even mean 
that the Bhagavat manifested himself as Krsna. If he appeared in the phenomenal world, 
it was not as an Avatara but in his essential self as the Bhagavat. Nor did he ever enter 
into a gross body but retained his non-phenomenal form, which is the form known as 
that of Krsna. He never himself undertook the task of removing the burden of the world, 
which task is proper only to an Avatira; but these acts were performed by tlie partial 
incarnations which also, as parts in the whole, entered into him and made their simulta- 
neous appearance. Such mundane appearance of the Krsna-Bhagavat is regarded as entirely 
motiveless, and represented as an expression of his infinite attribute of bliss, called his 
Lila or sport, for the purpose of making his devotees enjoy the sweetness of this bliss. 
This is also conceived as the central purport of the Srimad-bhagavata, so that all the 
Puranas or texts which speak of their own deities as the highest being are rejected as 
Tamasika and therefore inferior in authority to the greatest Sdttvika Purana, namely, the 
Srimad-bhagavata. Even Brahma, Visnu and Siva are Gauna Avatiaras of the Paramatman. 
In the Krsna-Bhagavat there is the fullest display of all the divine Saktis, but what is 
prominent is the highest expression of the Hladini Sakti or the attribute of bliss which 
absorbs and supersedes all other aspects of the Svarapa-Sakti. The divine being revels 
in delight and produces delight in others. He fascinates and intoxicates men, and himself 
enjoys this ecstatic bliss ; for the divine nature expresses itself exclusively in this form of 
perfect bliss and sweetness. As such, Krsna, the highest embodiment of the erotic 
Ananda or Madhurya, is superior to such lower expressions of the deity as Narayana and 
Vasudeva in whom only the aspect of divine might or Aisvarya is displayed. As the 
supreme god Krsna-Bhagavat can have no other real and eternal form than the form of 
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man (narakrtt), such four-handed forms of the deity as Vasudeva etc. represent only 
the lower Aiévarya aspect. The transcendental Krsna-Vigraha in the form and dress of 
a Gopa existed eternally in unmanifest sport (Aprakata Lila) even before its cactual 
appearance in the Dvapara Age in manifest sport (Prakata Lila), and it also exists 
eternally. One can understand that since the highest divinity is conceived asa personal 
god of love and grace, the best form that is attributed to him is that which bears a 
similarity to that of man ; but there was perhaps a narrower sectarian reason for distingui- 
shing and establishing the two-handed Krsna form as the most essential divine form. 
The attempt was perhaps meant to show that although Krsna as Vasudeva or Narayana, 
manifested in the four-handed.form, is worshipped by some sects, Krsna as the two-handed 
son of Nanda, the object of worship of the Bengal sect, represents the deity in his real 
and eternal form. 


With regard to the transcendental dwelling places and Parikaras of the Bhagavat, 
it is maintained that they are none other than those of Krsna. His Dhamas, as also his 
Parikaras, constitute in reality peculiar expressions of his most intrinsic and highest 
attribute of bliss, so that when the Bhagavat in his Svaripa as Krsna makes his appearance 
in the phenomenal world, his Dhamas, along with his Parikaras, make their simultaneous 
appearance ; and like the Vigraha of the Bhagavat ‘himself, his Dhamas and Parikaras 
do not lose their non-phenomenal character. By his inscrutable power, his highest 
Paradise, which is set above all the Lokas, also exist onthe phenomenal earth, so that 
the terrestrial Gokula or Vrndavana is not essentially different but really identical with 
the celestial Goloka, and the Bhagavat-Krsna exists in both places with his same Parikaras. 
Just as the Vigraha of the god is conceived after the image of man, the Bengal School 
conceives the celestial residence of the deity on the model of the legendary terrestrial 
abode of Krsna, so that the unearthly Krsna-loka is only a sublimated replica of the 
earthly haunts of Vrndavana with its familiar objects and associations. Even the word 
Goloka is interpreted as equivalent to the word Gokula as the abode of cows and cowherds ; 
and as Krsna in the form and dress of Gopa is the most essential form of the deity, his 
Parikaras as his sajatiyas, are also Gopas in both places. But this Krsna-loka appears 


in three aspects in three different places as Vrndavana, Mathura and Dvaraka according 


to the difference in his Lila and his Parikaras. appearing in each. In other words, the 
same Dhama appears in three different aspects, each of which has a speciality according ~ 
to the difference of appearance in the manifestation of the Lord and his Parikaras, i. e., 
of the particular Lila taking place in each. The earthly replica of these three Dhamas 
are not mere geographical localities, but being eternally occupied by the Bhagavat they 
ate mystically conceived as non-phenomenal and eternal. In other words, these places 
are not mere places of worship or pilgrimage where the deity is supposed to remain ina 
subtle form or in the form of animage, but they are expressly said to be the actual places 
of personal residence of the deity. It is also laid down that the Parikaras consist of the 
Yadavas in Dvaraka and Mathura, and of the Gopa-Gopis in Vyndavana. Since they 
grow out of the Bhagavat as aspects of his Svaripa-Sakti, their resemblance to the 
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deity consists not only in the matter of divine qualities but also in temperament, dress. 
and diversions ; they are however not equal but subordinate to the Lord, being his eternal 
servants and worshippers. The acts of Krsna-Bhagavat, like birth, childhood ete. 
in the Lila, resemble phenomenal acts, but they are not phenomenal because they are 
regarded as intrinsic to the divine self at the particular Lila. The only reason for such a 
display of the Lild as has a mundane form is that it causes great bliss to his devotees. 
It may be noted here that the Bengal School, in pursuance of this theory, maintains that 
Krsna eternally appears as the son of Nanda and YaSoda, as an aspect of his divine 
Lila, without actually entering into the gross body and being born like a phenomenal 
being ; and that the form of Krsna as the son of Vasudeva and Devaki is not identical 
with his form as the son of Yagodi and Nanda. As the status of Vasudeva and Devaki 
as divine Parikaras was lower in respect of their devotion, Krsna did not manifest 
himself to them in his sweet intrinsic form of a Gopa with two hands, but in the lower 
awe-inspiring form of Vasudeva with four hands; but he allowed himself to be taken 
to the place of Nanda and Yagoda at Vrndavana where he assumed his real form. 

If Krsna is supposed to sport simultaneously_ and eternally at his three Dhamas, 
viz., Vrndavana, Mathura, and Dviaraka, how is it that his progression from Vrndavana 
to Mathura, then to Dvaraka and finally to Goloka, is described in the sacred texts ? 
This is explained by the supposition that all this is described with reference to Krsna’s 
appearance in the Prakata or Manifest Lila in the phenomenal world, but the Aprakata 
Lila whichis not revealed to the phenomenal world eternally goes on in three Dhamas 
simultaneously. It is difficult to render the word Lild into English, but since the word 
connotes the idea of inherent bliss and erotic sweetness (Madhurya) in the Bhagavat’s 
relation to his own Saktis and excludes all ideas of conscious effort and ulterior motive 
in a mood of divine sportiveness, it may be provisionally, if inadequately, rendered by 
the word ‘Sport’. This Lila, sport or play, is nothing but the manifestation of the 
ecstatic principle of the divine self ; and the ideal presentation of this is the erotic 
principle of the Gopi-Lila, which symbolically figures the realisation of the divine nature 
inits own divine energies or Saktis. This Lila or beatific sport may be Prakata or 
Manifest and Aprakata or Unmanifest, according as it can or cannot be apprehended 
by phenomenal beings. Both the Lilas are real, and as a matter of fact one and the same 
Lila appears in the two-fold way on account of the limitations of the phenomenal Jiva. 
This theory is utilised for explaining that what appears as Krsna’s separation in one 
form of the Lila may be union in the other-form. Thus, at the termination of the 
Prakata Lila at Vrndavana it ‘appears as if a separation occured between Krsna and 

the Gopa-Gopis, but it really did not occur ; for he at once became united with them 
in the Aprakata Lila into which he entered simultaneously. In other words, union is 
an eternal fact in Krsna’s Aprakata Lila which goes on unimpeded in all the Dhamas, 
but. since it is sometimes hidden and sometimes manifested to the view of phenomenal 
beings, there are apparent separations and unions in the Prakata Lila. All this may 
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appear inconceivable to phenomenal beings, but all contradictions, like union and separation, * 
have no essential validity in the perfect being; they are meant to produce a variety in 
the nature of the bliss in each manifestation. Thus, Krsna’s alleged return to Vrndavana 
from Mathura, which is described in the Padmapurana but which is obscure in the 
Bhagavata, is explained by this theory as occurring in the Aprakata Lila. 

The different Prakafas or manifestations of Krsna are each characterised by the 
different aspects of the divine self, such as aspects of Aigvarya (power), Karunya 
(compassion) and Madhurya (erotic sweetness and beauty). In the manifestation at 
Vrndavana, all these aspects are said to be displayed, but, most of all, Madhurya. Since 
Madhurya is an expression of the highest Hladini Sakti of the Bhagavat, and since it is 
prominent in the superlative degree in Krsna’s sports at Vrndavana, the highest and best 
manifestation of Krsna is said to have occurred and still occurs at Vrndavana, which is 
thus the best of the Dhdmas and the true Goloka. As an expression of this Madhurya 
Krsna remains here eternally in his beautiful adolescent appearance ( kiSora-miirti ), round 
which all his sports, both in the Prakata and Aprakata Lila, centre, for his essential form 
consists in this manifestation of eternal youth and beauty. 


The Svaripa-Sakti of the Bhagavat is called Laksmi, who is represented as his divine 
consort and with whom he sports eternally. The Svaripa-Sakti of Krsna as the Bhagavat 
in his various Dhamas and Lilas are given as follows. In the two Dhamas, Mathura 
and Dvaraka, the general designation of the different aspects of the Sakti is Mahisi, given 
collectively to the sixteen thousand queenly wives of the royal Krsna. Of these eight 
are his Patta-mahisis or chief queens, and each of them represents symbolically one or 
other of the aspects of the Svaripa-Sakti, e.g., Satyabhama=Bhi-Sakti, Yamuna—K rpa- 
Sakti etc. Of these, again, Rukmini, the most beloved, is Laksmi herself. In VWrndavana 
the appearances of Krsna’s Svaripa-Sakti are the Vraja-devis or Gopis, who are the 
special expressions of Krsna’s highest Hladini Sakti, and are therefore generally superior 
to the Mahisis at Dvaraka and Mathura. There are gradations, however, among the 
Gopis, according to the various degrees of manifestation of the Sakti in them; and this 
is symbolised by the difference of their feelings for Krsna as well as by the difference of 
Krsna’s own manifestation to them. These gradations are represented in the Vaisnava 
Rasa-sastra as analogous to the various stages of human relationship conceived in the 
emotional aspect. Thus, Radha as the greatest beloved is said to represent, to the exclusion 
of other Gopis, the highest stage of love, called Mahabhava, and she is said to have 
obtained Krsna in the fullest manner. The superiority of the Gopis to every other 
beloved and Bhakta of Krsna consists in the fact that in them is pre-eminently displayed 
the essence of the erotic sentiment or love, which in its turn is the essence of the supreme 
Hladini Sakti. On this account there is the highest realisation of the Bhagavat’s bliss 
in them by which there arises the divine desire to sport with them. Among the Gopis 
Radha is Laksmi herself and represents the highest degree of the supreme love, being 
identical with Krsna’s greatest attribute of bliss ; and in this is to be found the symbolical 
interpretation of Krsna’s eternal amorous sports with Radha. Radha is taken as the 
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highest type of the Bhakta, the highest Parikara, as well as the Closest consort of Krsna, 
and thereby she represents the highest attribute of bliss which constitutes the very essence 
of divine selfhood. 

The passion of the Gopis for Krsna must not, therefore, be viewed as mere Prakrtta- 
kima or sensuous desire. If it is described as a display of conjugal love, this is only 


natural ; but this must be understood as Aprakrta or non-phenomenal sport of the. divine © 


being with his own Saktis, although it is similar in form to that of phenomenal human 
beings. The only exception is that in all these ecstatic sports, the desire of the Gopis 
was never for their own pleasure and was meant exclusively for the supreme pleasure 
of Krsna. In other words, the divine self realises itself in its own highest attributes, but 
the attributes themselves exist only for the divine self. In the phenomenal world the 
pleasure derived from conjugal love is reckoned as the highest fruition of sensuous 
pleasure ; it is only natural that Bhagavat-Krsna should display in his sport with his own 
Saktis, viz, the Gopis, supersensuous pleasure of a similar character, for the Lord’s 
intrinsic self consists of nothing but a spontaneous sport of his own infinite bliss. The 
sex instinct is thus acknowledged in this theology as one of the mightiest human instincts, 
which finds a transfigured counterpart in the highest sportive instinct of the divine being. 
We are also told that there is no reason to support the view that the Gopis including 
Radha ever regarded Krsna (in human emotional terminology ) as their lover or Upapati, 
for they were his own ( Svakiya ) and he must be taken as their husband or Pati. Thus, 
the six Gosvamins at any rate do not countenance the Parakiya-vada which developed 
at a later period in Bengal Vaisnavism. 


It has been already indicated that the Jivas fall into two broad categories from_ 


the standpoint of their attitude towards the Bhagavat, viz, those who through the grace 
of the deity possess, as an intrinsic attribute, an inevitable proneness or Samskara towards 
the Bhagavat, and those who under the influence of the Maya-Sakti have this proneness 
obstructed. The Bhakti, of which the general characteristic is disinterested worship, is 
the function which leads to a conversion towards the Bhagavat by counteracting the 
imposed aversion. The external Maya-éakti can be counteracted by the special aspect 
of the Lord’s Svarapa-Sakti, viz., his Hladini Sakti or energy of bliss. This bliss, of 
which an atom also exists in a dormant state in the Jiva considered as Amé&a of the 
Bhagavat, can be released as Bhakti, which itself is thus a display of the divine Svaripa- 
akti. The necessity of devotional worship is thus said to consist in the fact that it isa 
natural function of the Jiva as a potency of the Bhagavat. It would therefore be 
insufficient to describe Bhakti merely asa means; for being the natural function of the 
Jiva, which brings about his highest and permanent bliss, it is an end in itself ; it is his 
highest duty (parama-dharma), his summum bonum (parama-purusartha). The consumma- 
tion of this Dharma or Purusartha consists not in any desire for earthly or heavenly good 
but in contributing to the supreme pleasure of the deity by service and love. It is 
therefore characterised as Ahaituki or Akificana, i.e., itis not prompted by the desire 


of any other effect either in this world or the next than the pleasure of the Lord. The 
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Bhakti being the greatest good, those scriptures which speak of Bhakti are superior, 


‘and those which make no reference to the Lila of the Lord are to be rejected. Of these 


again the supreme place of authority is accorded to the Srimad-bhagavata, which is the 
almost exclusive scripture of Bengal Vaisnavism. 

The Bhakti as a mode of spiritual realisation occupies the highest place, because it 
supersedes and includes all the other modes of Jiiana, Yoga or Karma, which become 
redundant when Bhakti is attained. No doubt, the way of Jina leads to the realisation 
of the Brahma; the Yoga with its practices is helpful for producing non-attachment 
to phenomenal objects ; the way of Karma consisting of obedience to scriptural directions 
and of dedication to the Bhagavat, is also productive of a proneness to the supreme 
deity. In all these modes there is an element of Bhakti in so far as they are free from 
any desire of wordly objects and lead to the Bhagavat by producing an inclination towards 
him ; but none of them is entirely disinterested. They are therefore inferior to Suddha 
(pure) or Kevala (exclusive) Bhakti, the one object of which is not to gain anything for 
oneself but to contribute to the supreme pleasure of the Bhagavat. The pure Jiiana leads 
to the Brahma and therefore brings incomplete realisation of a merely partial aspect of 
the Bhagavat ; it cannot immediately bring vision (DarSana) of the Bhagavat, which pure 
Bhakti alone can do. The Jiiana-migra Bhakti may lead to Suddha Bhakti ; but it is not 
necessary to resort to the former when the latter alone is sufficiently efficacious. If 
there is Bhakti, Jaana will come of itself, for by realising the Bhagavat one necessarily 
realises his partial aspect of Brahma, which is attainable by Jana. Hence Jfiana and 
Vairagya are said to be the offspring or concomitant of Bhakti, for the true Jnana is 
Bhagavad-Jiiina which is synonymous with Bhakti. It follows that the way of Bhakti 
is not only superior to that of Jaana but it also dispenses with the necessity of Jiiana 
as an independent way. It is for this reason that Bhakti must be regarded as superior 
to Mukti or Moksa ; and even emancipated souls (Mukta) are represented in the scriptures 
as not fully statisfied with their state of emancipation, but they engage themselves in 
the worship of the Bhagavat even in that state. Thus the Vaisnava theology of the Bengal 
School does not altogether reject the way of Jiiana, as it does not altogether reject Brahma, 
but regards it as an insufficient method, just in the same way as it accepts Brahma as an 
imperfect appearance of the Bhagavat ; but even the Jiidna-misra Bhakti is deprcated in 
favour of Suddha Bhakti. 

The Yoga is supposed to lead to a higher stage of realisation than that attainable 
by Jiidna, for it goes beyond the stage of attainment of Nirvigesa Brahma to the realisation 
of the more Sa-vigesa Paramatman, and ultimately (if the Yogin possssses Bhakti) to the 
highest Bhagavat ; for Yoga teaches the suppression of the distractions caused by the 
Maya-sakti and the phenomenal world by citta-vrtti-nirodha ; and the Jiva thereby regains 
its pure and tranquil state favourable for Bhagavad-darSana. Hence, the Yoga is called 
§anta-Bhakti by the Bengal School and is regarded as a variety of Bhakti. It is however 
regarded as a mode inferior to Suddha-Bhakti, because the latter goes a step further 
and conceives of the supreme deity as the perfect person in terms of such emotional 
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pesonal relationship as Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya or Madhurya. But since all the good results 
of the Yoga-marga accrue as a concomitant consequence of pure Bhakti, the way of 
Yoga becomes redundant where Bhakti is awakened. 

The reconciliation of yale and Bhakti is effected after the manner of the 
Bhagavad-gita, but the ideas are further developed from the point of view of Bhakti. 
The ceremonial duties are not rejected, but a secondary importance is attached to them 
as a means to an end ; for it is maintained that the real objective of the Vedic injunctions 
regarding these duties is not to produce an attachment to worldly objects but to enable 
the doer to forsake them ultimately. The final objects of Karma is to produce freedom 
from Karma (Naiskarmya), and this can be done, as the Gi/a@ teaches, by the attitude 
of non-attachment (andsakti) to the duties and abandonment of all desire for the fruits 
of action (phala-tyaga). But even such a method is useless unless it consists of the entire 
dedication of all the acts to the pleasure of the Bhagavat. The way of Karma thus 
becomes superfluous once this attitude of Bhakti is attained. But this does not mean 
complete inactivity ; for the acts of devotion, which alone are the supreme kinds of 
acts and which are other than those presribed by external rules, continue to exist, whereby 
the highest bliss is obtained. If Karmais not productive of Bhakti it is valueless, just 
in the same way as Jriana or Yoga is useless if it does not lead to the Bhagavat ; the 
Karma is useful in so far as itis a step to this ultimate end. These different ways are 
prescribed for different kinds of people, and each has its use; but when Bhakti comes 
as the spontaneous expression of divine grace, all these are redundant. As an aspect 
of Karma, the separate or independent worship of deities other than the Bhagavat-Krsna 
is forbidden. The attitude of contempt or indifference to other deities is deprecated, 
but it is held that deities like Siva, Visnu or Brahma, who are merely Gauna-Avataras of 
the Bhagavat-Krsna, can be worshipped only because they are themselves Bhaktas or 
partial aspects of the Bhagavat. For those who regard them as independent objects of 
worship there is the terrible curse of the sage Bhrgu referred to in the BShdgavata ( iv. 
2, 27-28). . 

The true type of the devotional feeling, known as the Akaitava Bhakti, admits of 
two stages which are respectively designated as the Vaidhi and the Raganuga. The 
Vaidhi is so called because it arises from following the injunction (vidhi) of the Sastra, 
the term Sastra in this case meaning the Vaisnava scriptures in general and the Srimad- 
bhagavata in particular ; while the Raganuga is independent of such external direction 
and follows the inclination of spontaneous inward feeling of attachment (raga). The 
Angas or means of the Vaidhi, which are given as sixty-four in number, consist of acts 
and practices of piety, great or small, such as resorting to a spirtual guide (Guru) and 
initiation by him, dwelling in sacred places of pilgrimage, putting on the signs of a 
Vaisnava and following the proper Vaisnava Acara, associating with saintly persons, 
prostrate obeisance, walking round and worshipping the image of the deity in accordance 
with the prescribed rules of worship, repeating or singing the sacred names or 
formulas, listening to the reading of the Vaisnava scriptures, partaking of the remains 
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of the offerings to the deity (Naivedya or Prasfida), observing the fast days, and so forth, 
The details of these devotional practices have been elaborately set forth by Gopala 
Bhatta in his Hari-bhakti-vilasa, which compilation is a kind of a complete guide-book 
to the Vaidhi Bhakti. Of these vatious practices Krsnadasa Kaviraja (Caitanya-caritamrta, 
Madhya. xxii, 125) distinguishes five as the most important, viz., the society of saintly 
persons (Sadhu-sanga), the chanting or singing of Krsna’s name (Nama-kirtana), listening 
to the reading of the Bhagavata which contains the Lila of the Lord (Bhagavata-Sravana), 
dwelling at Mathura (Mathura-vasa) and worship of the Lord’s image (Sri-Mirti-seva), 
i.e., fellowship, song, scripture, pilgrimage and image-worship. But the element of the 
Vaidhi Bhakti are sometimes enumerated, in eleven broad categories, viz., (i) Saranapatti, 
or resorting to the Bhagavat-Krsna as the only refuge (ii) Guru-seva, or devotion 
to the spiritual guide (iii) Sravana, or the act of listening to the accounts of the 
blessed form, sport and name of the deity, and not a mere mechanical repetition of 
set formulas and prayers (iv) Kirtana, or chanting aloud of the above things, especially 
the singing of the blessed name, which is said to be the best means of attaining the 
devotional attitude in this decadent Kali Age (v) Smarana, or the act of remembering 
and fixing one’s thoughts on the name, form and sport of the deity (vi) Pada-seva, or 
divine service, such as the act of seeing, touching, walking round, serving or following 
the procession of the divine image, as well as residence in temples and sacred places, 
pilgrimage, bathing in holy waters etc. (vii) Arcana, or the overt act of worship, 
including various rites to be learnt from the Sastra or from the Guru, this ceremonial 
worship being recommended highly to wealthy householders as the best means of 
spending their wealth (viii) Vandana, or act of homage, consisting of salutation (Namskara) 
to the deity etc. (ix) Dasya, or actual service of the deity with the feeling that one is 
only a very humble servant of the deity, (x) Sakhya, the act of fellowship and (xi) 
Atmanivedana, or the act of complete self-surrender and self-dedication to divine grace. 
It is also laid down that the Vaidhi Bhakti may be Ekanga or attainable by only one 
of the above modes (as illustrated in Padyavali, No. 53) or it may be Anekanga or 
attainable by more than one of these modes (e.g. the case of Ambarisa). It should also 
be noted that the Vaisnava scriptures of the Bengal School attach a special importance 
to the supreme efficacy of the uttering of the blessed name. They maintain a theory of 
the real and eternal character of the divine name or names, following from the peculiar 
theological presumption of the essential identity of the name and the possessor of the 
name (nama-naminorabhedah) ; for the school believes that the divine name itself being 
supermundane (aprakrta) has a spiritual significance and potency, and is a kind of Varna 
Avatara of the deity. 

But passionate souls soon pass beyond outward rule and form to an inner and more 
esoteric way of realisation based upon the cultivation of inward feelings of devotion. 
This leads us to the second type or stage, namely, Raganuga Bhakti, by which is meant 
_the feeling of loving devotion which follows the lines of the Ragatmika Bhakti eternally 
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displayed by the divine Saktis (in the form of divine Parikaras) towards the Saktimat 
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Krsna. As its name implies; it consists entirely-of Raga -which is defined as the natural, 
deep and unimpeded excess of desire or attachment of a subject towards an object of 
desire or attachment, It indicates in the present case the spontaneous flow of the natural 
and deep devotion of the dear ones of Krsna who stand in particular emotional relationship 
to the deity as aspects of the eternal divine sport displayed in the divine Dhadmas. As 
these dear ones of Krsna _ represent the different aspects of the deity’s own attribute of 
bliss, the one and the same Hladini Sakti in its infinite potency reflects itself in the form 
of different Rasas or devotional sentiments in them, and results in different personal 
relationships (e. g., that of a son, relative, lover, friend, servant etc.) between the deity 
and his dear ones who are his own embodied energies. Viewed from the standpoint of 
emotional human relationships, the varieties of sentiments (Rasas) thus reflected in the 
divine sport become types or stages of the Ragatmika Bhakti, on the model of which 
the Raganugd Bhakti of the ordinary devotee proceeds as types or stages of the devotional 
sentiment. We have seen that the Vaidhi Bhakti need not involve any emotional realisa- 
tion of this character ; it is enough if the religious duties enjoined by Sastric injunctions 
are performed as overt acts in an attitudeof piety. The Raganuga Bhakti, on the other 
hand, consists of an emotional sublimation of intimate human sentiments by directing 
them toward Krsna. It is, however, still an elaborate realisation or Sadhana-bhakti involv- 
ing external effort ; for even if it is independent of mechanical Sastric rules and depends 
entirely upon one’s own emotional capacity of devotion, it is still engendered not of itself 
but by imitating the action and effort of those who are Krsna’s own. The different 
emotional states are achieved by Smarana or recollection, by a concentrated imaginative 
process which is supposed to be more effective for a mystic union with the beloved object. _ 
As it consists. of ardent mediation of Krsna and his dear ones in different emotional 
relationships, the devotee, living either physically or mentally in Vrndavana as a Sadhaka 
or Siddha, follows the ways of the Gopa-Gopis in order to realise the same state of 
feeling as they feel, and adopts, according to his. capacity or inclination, the particular 
Bhava of the particular favourite of Krsna, (e. g., the Bhava of Radha, or of her Sakhis, 
or of YaSoda) even to an imitation of her dress (Ve8a), sport (Lila) or temperament 
(Svabhava). It is thus an ecstasy of vicarious enjoyment in the sense that the devotee 
does not seek to establish a direct personal contact with the deity but prepares himself 
for it by imitating and realising within himself the different aspects of the beatific sports 
in terms of one or other of the blissful devotional sentiments ; and through years of 
constant practice he ultimately identifies himself with such sentiments. By means of his 
ardent emotion he seeks to visualise. and make the whole Lila of Krsna live before him ; 
but he enters into it imaginatively, and by playing the part of the beloved of Krsna he 
experiences vicariously the passionate feelings which belong to the role and which are 
vividly pictured in the Vaisnava scriptures. 
Asan example of such a Sddhaka, Ripa Gosvamin himself is often mentioned ; 
and in Bengal Vaisnava hagiology he is supposed to be an incarnation or appearance 
of Ripamaijari, a Sakhiin Vraja-lila, whose Bhava or sentiment Rupa Gosvamin is 
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said to have realised. We are told in the Gaura-ganoddeSa-dipika of Kavikarnapira (81. 
180-86) that of the various beloved Gopis of Krsna, Ripamafijari appeared in Caitanya-lila 
as Ripa Gosvamin, Lavanyamanijari as Sandtana Gosvamin, Ratimaijari as Raghunatha- 
dasa, Gunamafijari as Gopala Bhatta, Rasamafijari as Raghunatha Bhatta and Vilasa- 
maiijari as Jiva Gosvamin. In this way a scheme of the reappearance of the Ganas of 
Krsna is elaborated, in the work quote above, as Ganas of Caitanya. This conception 
of the prominent Vaisnavas as the incarnation chiefly of the Gopis of Vrndavana, as well 
as the general presentation of Bhakti as a type of erotic mysticism, is based probably on 
the doctrine which regards Krsna as the sole male, and maintains that the devotee 
can fully realise passionate devotion, only when he conceives himself, in the highest 
stage of the Madhura or erotic Rasa, as a female taking part in the beatific sports. This 
is indeed a curious but logical development of the theory of the Raganuga Bhakti. 

A further maturing of the two types of Sadhana-bhakti (Vaidhi and Raganuga) 
mentioned above, leads to what is called Bhava-bhakti, which arises witbout any external 
aid or effort as an intimate personal feeling. This attitude may also develop independently 
through the grace of the deity. A further direct ripening of the Bhava-bhakti brings 
in the highest conceivable type of Bhakti, viz., the Prema-bhakti or Priti towards Krsna 
as a personal god of love and grace. 

Although orthodox Sanskrit Poetics, which concerns itself with the analysis of feeings 
and sentiments, would not regard this religious emotion ( Bhava ) of Bhakti as capable 
of being developed into a sentiment (Rasa) in poetry and drama, the Vaisnva theory 
approximates it to this supreme relish of aesthetic enjoyement or Rasa, and considers 
it as capable of being awakened in the same manner in the heart of the devotee, who 
takes the place of the literary connoisseur. For the working out of this novel idea of 
Bhakti as Rasa, the whole apparatus of orthodox Sanskrit Poetics is freely utilised and 
ingeniously applied, mutatis mutandis, to the Vaisnava conception of the sentiment of 
Bhakti. A new turn was thus given not only to the old Rasa-theory of conventional 
Poetics but also to the religious emotion underlying the mediaeval Vaisnava faith, which 
was interpreted anew. Rupa Gosvamin himself has given us an elaborate exposition 
of the subject in his two works, the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu and its supplement Ujjvala- 
nila-mani, which, embodying what may be called the Bhakti-Rasa-sastra of Bengal 
Vaisnavism, constitute a kind of rhetoric of Bhakti with all its appropriate psychology, 
conceit and imagery. The mediaeval conception of love is sublimated into a deeply 
religious sentiment by bringing erotico-religious ideas to bear upon the theme of the 
literary Rasa, especially the Brotic Rasa (Srgara). If the mediaeval Troubadours of 
France and Italy conceived the love of Christ as an aspect of the Law and wrote a 
Grammar of the amorous sentiment, the mediaeval Vaisnavas of Bengal conceived the 


1. Anaccount of the Bhakti-Rasa-Sastra of Bengal Vaisnavism, based chiefly on 
the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu and Ujjvala-nila-mani of Rupa Gosvamin, has been given by 
the present writer in THQ, VIII (1932), pp. 643-688. 
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love of Krsna as an aspect of Psychology and wrote a Rhetoric of the erotic emotion. 
The literary Sahrdaya, as the recipient connoisseur, was replaced by the religious Bhakta, 
the devotee of nice sensibility; while the love of Krsna was installed as the 
dominant feeling ( Sthayi-bhava ), which by means of its appropriate Excitant 
(Vibhava), Ensuant (Anubhava) and Auxiliary feelings (Vyabhicari-bhivas) could be 
raised to the supreme telishable condition of impersonal enjoyment in his susceptible mind 
asthe Bhakti Rasa or devotional sentiment. Our poet rhetorician Ripa Gosvamin, 
who was also an ardent devotee, was eminently fitted for the peculiar task of outlining . 
such aschemeby adapting the main ideas and technicalities of the literary Rasa to the 
theme of religious Bhakti as a Rasa. Not content with theoretical analysis, he also 
undertook the writing of a number of devotional poems and dramas and compiling 
the present Anthology of verses on Krsna-lila for the special purpose of illustrating his 
theme. 

For a proper understanding of this Vaisnava idea of Bhakti as a Rasa, as expressed 
in the literary and religious productions of the Bengal School, it would be desirable to 
appreciate this novel presentation of Bhakti as a psychological entity, as a literary-erotic 
emotion transmuted into a deep and ineffable devotional sentiment, which is intensely perso- 
nal as a subjective feeling and which is yet relished as an impersonalised mental condition of 
disinterested joy. The attitude is a curious mixture of the aesthetic, the-erotic and 
the religious, and the entire scheme as such is a curiously complicated one. We find 
here an enthusiasm, natural to the analytic scholastic mind, for elaborate and subtle 
psychologising, as well as for developing and refining in a new sphere the inherited rhetorical 
traditions ; but the atiempt is also inspired very largely by an antecedent and still living 
poetic experience (Jayadeva and Bilvamangala), which found expression also in the 
vernacular poetry (Vidyapati and Candidasa), as well as by the simple piety of popular 
religion, which reflected itself in the passionate and picturesque conceptions of such 
Puranas as the Srimad-bhagavata, the fountain-source of mediaeval Vaisnava Bhakti. 
But the ideas go further and _ rest ultimately on the transcendental in personal religious 
expericnce of an emotional character, which does not deny the senses but goes beyond 
their pale in a mood of mystic eroticism. As in its theology and philosophy, so also 
in its Rasa-éistra, there is a curious combination not only of mythology. and speculation, 
but also of the natural and the supernatural, of the real and the mystical,—a trait which 
characterises the entire religious literature of Bengal Vaisnavism. 

_As we have already remarked, the process of the awakening of Bhakti, conceived 
as a Rasa, moves along the familiar grooves of Alamkara ideas and expressions. The 
dominant feeling or Sthayi-bhava of Bhakti-Rasa is supposed to be Krsna-rati, the 
feeling of Krsna and his dear ones, which by means of its suitable Vibhavas etc. is raised 
toa state of relish (svadyata) in the mind of the Bhakta, who replaces the literary 
Samajika or Sahrdaya. The Excitants or Vibhavas, which make the Sthayi-bhava of 
Krsna-rati capable of being relished, are either Substantial (Alambana) or Enhancing © 
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(Uddipana). The former consists of Krsna as the object (Visaya) of the feeling and the 
Krsna-Bhakta (Gopis etc.) as the ground (Adhi@ra) of the feeling ; while the latter includes 
such conditions of time, place and circumstance as serve to foster the feeling, e. g. Krsna’s 
qualities (Gunas), exploits (Cesta), embellishments (Prasidhana) etc. The Ensuants or 
Anubhavas, which follow and strengthen the feeling, comprise such outward manifestations 
as singing (Gita), dancing (Nrtya), rolling on the ground (Viluthita), profusion of sighs 
(Svasa- bhiiman) ete. which are proper to the feeling excited. The Auxiliary feelings or 
Vyabhicari-bhavas, which are subsidiary emotions of more or less transitory nature, 
consist of the thirty-three orthodox Vyabhicaris which have been categorically accepted 
but given a new application. The Sthayi-bhava or the root-feeling of the Vaisnava 
Bhakti-Rasa, as we have noted above, is taken to be the feeling which concerns Krsna 
himself and which the Bhakta vicariously realises as his own, just as the literary 
Sahrdaya relishes the aesthetic Rasa which concerns the hero ina literary composition, 
The orthodox nine Sthayi-bhavas are evaluated in terms of this idea. Against the nine 
orthodox Rasas corresponding to or resulting from the nine orthodox Sthayi-bhavas, 
twelve are elaborated in Vaisnava Rasa-Sastra of which however seven (Hasya, Vira, 
Adbhuta, Karuna, Raudra, Bibhatsa and Bhayanaka) are regarded as secondary. The 
remaining five, which are regarded as primary Rasas, are Santa (Devotion as Quietism), 
Prita or Dasya (Devotion as Faithfulness), Preyas or Sakhya (Devotion as Friendship), 
Vatsalya (Devotion as Parent, sentiment) and Madhura or Ujjvala (Devotion as the 
Erotic sentiment). Of these the last is supposed to be the best and highest sentiment. 

These five broad categories of the devotional sentiment constitute the forms or grada- 
tions of emotional realisation conceived in terms of intimate human sentiments. This idea of 
a personal emotional relationship between the deity and his dear ones is indeed a 
fundamental postulate with the Bengal School, because otherwise the relationship would 
be reduced to one of colourless identity, which cannot be posited in view of its peculiar 
theory of difference in non-difference. It is for this reason that the Santa-Bhakti, which 
does not involve any such idea of personal relationship, but consists merely of the 
devotee’s consciousness of his complete identity with the impersonal Brahma, is distinguished 
as inferior to the other four kinds of Bhakti. As it involves an amount of mental 
composure and spiritual meditation, it is not rejected entirely as a mode of realisation, 
but it is meant for those who are desirous of the lower objective of Mukti (and not 
Bhakti) in the impersonal Brahma. The first stage of real Bhakti, which is above any 
such motive and which exists entirely for the pleasure of the deity, is Dasya or the 
sentiment of servitude, which conceives the deity as the eternal master and his devotee 
as his eternal servant. The Hanumat, famed in the Ramayana, is taken as a type of such 
Bhakti. There are also two other states of affectionate relationship, viz., Sakhya or the 
sentiment of Friendship (e.g. Arjuna), and Vatsalya or the Parent- sextiment (e.g. Nanda- 
YaSod4), until the climax is reached in the state of Madhurya or pure erotic love, 
symbolised by the intense and exquisite feeling of the Gopis for Krsna. The nature 
of this passion for Krsna, as conceived by the Bengal School, has already been discussed 
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above ; but it is-worthy of note that the school maintains that. this sentiment of the 
Gopis can also be imitated and vicariously realised by the male devotee irrespective of 
his sex. In this highest stage, the lordship of the deity (Aigvarya) is saidto be completely 
suppressed and superseded by a sweetly powerful and self-surrendering charm (Madhurya) 


which produces the strongest mutual attraction between the deity and the devotee. 


As a corollary from the above theory, it follows that the Parikara or Bhakta of 
Krsna, whose Ragatmika or Raganuga Bhakti occupies a high place in its scheme of 
devotion, is as important a person as even the deity himself ; for the Parikara or the Bhakta 
is regarded as an expression of the divine Svaripa-Sakti in its blissful or Hladini aspect, 
with whom the deity sports eternally in his Dhamas. In the second part of his 
Samksepa-bhagavatamrta, Ripa Gosvamin dilates on the subject of the Bhakta from 
the theological point of view, and lays down that to the Vaisnava the adoration of Krsna’s 
Bhakta is as indispensable as the adoration of Krsna himself. He alone is the greatest 
Bhakta who is a Bhakta of Krsna’s Bhakta. Of Krsna’s Bhaktas, again, there is a 
gradation according to the quality and character of their devotion. Prahlada is regarded 
as the chief among ordinary Bhaktas, but the Pandavas are greater than Prahlada. 
Some of the Yadavas, again, are greater than Pandavas ; but of the Yadavas Uddhava 
is the foremost. The Gopis of Vrndavana are greater even than Uddhava, who himself 


desired to possess the sweetness of their love for Krsna. Of the Gopis, again, Radha is 
the greatest, which conclusion indicates that there is no greater Bhakta of Krsna than 
Radha who is the essence of his own Hladini Sakti. 

This conclusion is also established from the point of view of the Rasa-Sastra. Of 
all the different phases of the Bhakti-Rasa, the erotic Madhura or Srigara is regarded 
as the highest and the best, because the deity’s highest attribute of the Hladini Sakti 
is exhibited here to the best advantage. The Madhura Rati, underlying this Madhura 
Rasa, is said to be most capable (Samartha) when, as in the case of the Gopis, the 
inclination is entirely for the pleasure of Krsna, and it can go up to the highest stage of love 
called Mahabhava, appropriate to Radha. In the case of the conjugal love of Rukmini and 
other royal wives of Krsna, where the enjoyment is supposed to be as much for Krsna as 
for the wife herself, the feeling is said to be well proportioned (Samafijasa) ; but it is said 
to be general (Sadhdrani) when, as in the case of the Kubja, the enjoyment is entirely 
for the person herself. Again, the erotic feeling is said to reach different degrees of 
intensity according to its quality ; and these are successively (i) Prema, the germination 
of love (ii) Sneha, constant fondness (ili) Mana, effected repulse of endearment due to 
excess of emotion, giving rise to a variety of amatory feelings (iv) Pranaya, friendly 
confidence and fellowship, (v) Raga, erotic transmutation of sorrow into joy (vi) Anuraga, 
love as constant freshness, and lastly (vii) Bhava or Mahabhava, which is the supreme 
realisation of love as found only in the Gopis and principally in Radha. 

The Madhura Rasa may be twofold, according as it is Love-in-union (Sambhoga) 
and Love-in-separation (Vipralambha). The Vipralambha may take various forms: 
(i) Purvariga, incipient love, or love upon first sight or first hearing or upon vision in 
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a dream (ii) Mana, resentment asa bar to the realisation of love (iii) Prema-vaicittya, 
apprehension of separtion, through excessive love, even in the presence of the beloved 
(iv) Pravasa, psychological effect of separation due to the absence of the hero gone 
abroad. The Sambhoga may be direct, or indirect (e.g. in a dream), and may be of four 
kinds according to its intensity, viz., Brief (Samksipta), Mixed with contrary feelings 
(Sankirna) e.g. occurring after Mana, Developed (Sampanna) e.g., occurring after a near 
Pravasa, and Complete and Excessive (Samrddhimat) e.g. occurring after distant Pravdsa. 
The elements of Sambhoga are sight, touch, stealing of the flute, kissing, embracing ete. 
leading up to sexual union. 

We have no room here to enter into the details of the analysis, but the various phases, 
moods, circumstances and conditions of the erotic sentiment are minutely classified, illustrated 
and applied to the case of Krsna’s sport. The assistants in love-affair, for instance, the 
‘Ditas and Ditis, after the manner of the affairs of the secular hero, are elaborately 
mentioned and classified. The various types of the hero and heroine, their amatory and 
other qualities, the conditions of time, place and other circumstances which evoke and 
foster love, the various stages of adolescence and youth, the gestures and expressions of 
the feeling and other relevant topics in connexion with the erotic sentiment are fully 
described, analysed and illustrated after the manner of treatment of orthodox Poetics. 
We have, for instance, the usual classification of the hero into the faithful whose love 
is centered in one (Anukila), the gallant whose attention is divided among many 
(Daksina), the Sly ( Satha) and the Saucy (Dhrsta) ; while the heroine, according to the 
diversity of her condition or situation in relation to the hero, may be the Abhisarika 
who goes out to meet her lover at assignation, the Vasakasajja who adorns herself in 
expectation of the lover, the Utkanthita who is disappointed by his non-arrival through 
some misadventure, the Vipralabdha who is deceived of her expectation by deliberate 
unfaithfulness, the Khandita who is outraged by the discovery of marks of unfaithfulness 
on the person of the lover, the Kalahantarita who is separated bya quarrel, the Prosita- 
bhartrka who pines for the lover who has gone abroad, and the Svadhina-bhartrka who 
has the lover under her absolute control. In the Padydvali all these types are illustrated 
with reference to Radha by verses cited from different authors; but for a detailed 
account of these topics one must refer to Ripa Gosvamin’s Ujjvala-nila-mani which is 
devoted to a special enquiry and analysis of the Madhura Rasa in relation to Krsna and 
his beloved Gopis. 

It will be clear from what is said above that the mood of erotic mysticism, which 
seeks to express religious longings in the language of earthly passion, forms one of the 
basic inspirations of Caitanyaism, in which it is seen in its full bloom. In the older 
Bhakti works like the Bragavadgita the mood of Bhakti is indeed presented as an ethical 
and mystical passion of an intensely personal character, rather than as an impersonal 
intellectual conviction adduced by mere knowledge; but the Bhakti there is more 
speculative than passionate. The Bhakti in the Mahabharata in general. is often 
explained by the analogy of the love of the wife for her husband, and the term Bhakti 
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itself in the later Sfitra of Narada and Sandilya is made interchangeable with the terms 
Bhava, Priti or Anurakti as expressive of ardent emotion ; but the passionateness of 
earlier theistic devotionalism was never entirely divorced from intellectual satisfaction - 
or moral earnestness. Though not identical with it, knowledge was still accepted asa 
preliminary to the emotion of Bhakti, and action was not entirely excluded. The 
mediaeval expressions of the passion, however, dispense with Jaana and Karma in the 
orthodox sense, and take their stand entirely upon mystical emotional realisation (Rasa). 
All worship and even salvation are regarded as nothing more than a blissful enjoyment 
of divine sports involving personal consciousness and relationship, direct or remote, between 
the enjoyer and the enjoyed. But in the emphasis given to the erotic sentiment involved 
in the sports of Krsna, it borders definitely upon sense-devotion, and leans percep- 
tibly and dangerously towards the erotic passion. The ultimate felicitous state is con- 
ceived as an eternity of enjoyment of the erotic sports of Vrndavana in which the faith- 
ful serve Krsna as did the Gopis; and, however figuratively the doctrine may 
have been interpreted, the erotic emotionalism is essential and prominent. In the 
hands of these erotic emotionalists there is a fresh accession and interpretation of 
romantic legends; and the Puranic life of Krsna being brought to the foreground, 
the older epic figure of Vasudeva-Krsna is transformed beyond recognition. The old 
epic spirit of godly wisdom and manly devotion is replaced by a new spirit of mys- 
tical and theological fancy, of tender rapture over divine babyhood, and of sensuous 
and erotic passion of ecstasy over the loveliness of divine adolescence ; and its god 
is moulded accordingly. The essential truth of the doctrine of Vrndavana-lila, no doubt, 
lies in its appeal for a more emotional religion and its protest against the hard intell- 
ectuality of the times ; and the whole theory of Bakti-Rasa appeals to the exceedingly 
familiar and authentic intensity of human moods and sentiments. But here we have also 
a marked development of the dubious erotic possibilities of the theme in an atmosphere 
of highly passionate and sensuous life and literature. In Bengal Vaisnavism the ten- 
dency goes a step further. It seeks to realise, in its theory and practice, what is 
supposed to be the actual passion of the deity, figured as a friend, son, father or 
master, but chiefly and essentially as a lover ; but the attitude becomes too ardent in 
tendency, and the emphasis laid upon eroticism lapses into a sensuousness of a 
refined and subtle type inasmuch as the mystical sensibility in this case is chiefly 
vicarious. The doctrine, no doubt, attempts to transfigure the mighty sex-impulse 
into a deeply religious emotion, but the way of realisation betrays abnormal mental 
state, which seeks the highest satisfaction in a vicarious enjoyment of the erotic 
sports of Krsna, contemplated not merely in figurative but also in a vivid literal sense. 
This fervent quasi-amorous attitude, in spite of its subtle and elusive juggling 
with psychological complexes and theological refinements, inspires not only its 
Sastra and professedly devotional works, but it also enlivens its mass of resplen- 
dent Sanskrit and Bengali lyrics with the poetic possibilities of its mystical erotic 
impulse. The last reach of Vaisnava Bhakti, transmuted in Bengal Vaisnavism into 
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-Priti. or Love, becomes an. unfailing and -rich source of literary -inspiration, as well 

as of religious emotion; for it becomes personal in ardour, concrete in expression 
and sincere in appeal. Along with its theology and philosophy was produced a 
psychological rhetoric of the passionate condition, which reproduced indeed the classi- 
cal phraseology, conceits and imagery, but whose erotico-religious application and . 
subtilising of emotional details were novel, intimate and inspiring. Whatever may be. 
the devotional value of this attitude, the literary gain was undoubtedly immense. These 
aesthetic and emotional conventions were implicitly accepted in the literary effusions, 
and they were often productive of marvellous results. In spite of the formalism of 
its psychological analysis, the banality of its rhetoric of ornament and conceits: and 
the pedantry of its metaphysical sentimentalism, there can be no doubt that the 
inspiration supplied by the erotic emotionalism of the new faith to its prolific - 
literature, especially its Bengali lyric literature, was of a deep and far-reaching character. 
Even the abstruse dogmas, formulas and shibboleths have had their effect on literary 
conception and pharsing, but there was an essentially human appeal in its religious 
attitude, which gave to its literary productions an enduring emotional and poetical 
value. The wistfulness, amazement and ecstasy of its devotional tendency and the 
richly romantic idealism of its mystical erotic sensibility lifted the lyric literature 
of Caitanyaism into a high level of passionate expression, which was endowed by 
the virtue of these very qualities with as much human as transcendental value. 


Reprinted from : 
The Padyavali (Dacca, 1934) 
Introduction, pp. liv—civ. 


CAITANYA-WORSHIP AS A CULT 


It is indeed a remarkable fact that although the direct. worship of Caitanya asa 
deity prevailed in the later history of the sect, the earlier Sanskrit sources of Caitanyaism 
are entirely wanting in all reference to a distinct cult of Caitanya, and they nowhere 
inculcate directly such a worship. Their whole object is to establish that Krsna is the: 
exclusive object of worship not as an Avat&ra but asa supreme deity of the faith ; and 
they attempt to demonstrate this proposition by an elaborate system of interpretation of 
those older Puranic and sectarian texts that the Bengal School would accept as 
authoritative. But they make no similar attempt anywhere to establish the supreme 
godhead or incarnated divinity of Caitanya, probably because such an attempt would 
have hardly been consistent with their central position that Krsna alone is the supreme 
god. They acknowledge Caitanya as an Avatara or even as Krsna himself, but they 
never try to reconcile this practical faith in Caitanya with their theoretical creed 
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regarding Krsna. The whole theology or emotionalism of the religious system is deduced, . 
more or less, from older devotional texts, chiefly from the Srimad-bhagavata, and we 
have no direct presentation of the gospel or personal teachings of its founder, nor any 
express theological claim regarding his supreme and exclusive divinity. The recognised 
theologians of the sect, the six Gosvamins, are concerned principally with Krsna-lild in 
their serious works on theology or Rasa-Sastra and do not speak in the same way at all 
about Caitanya-lila and its place in their devotional scheme. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there is no reference at all to the divine 
personality of Caitanya or homage paid to it, but these Passages occurring mostly in the 
poetical works or in the Namaskriyds only of the more learned treatises of the six 
Gosvamins, do not make the position clear, Nor do they inculcate any such worship 
of Caitanya as obtained in the later history of the sect. Caitanya himself probably 
deprecated the natural tendency of his followers to deify him; and even his most 
orthodox biography records in one place 1 (but explains it away) that Caitanya on one 
occasion disclaimed his identity with Krsna. But at the same time there can be no doubt 
that the belief that he was an incarnation of Krsna or even Krsna himself certainly took 
form in his life-time among the six Gosvamins, who were his immediate disciples, even 
though the strictly theological position involved in this belief was never discussed by 
them. 

Some of the Sanskrit Stotras or Stavas which Ripa and Raghunatha-dasa wrote, 
clearly indicate this attitude. In the Stavamala of the former Gosvamin there are three 
opening Astakas in praise of Caitanya, although the rest of the work consisting of more 
than fifty separate Stotras describe in highly erotic imagery the different aspects of 
the Vrndavana-lila of Krsna. In these three Astakas, however, which are called 
Caitanyastakas, the high panegyric of Caitanya forms the direct theme. In the first 
Astaka, we are told in one verse that the gods like Siva, Brahma and others worship 
Caitanya, who is the resting place of the Upanisads, the all-in-all of the sages, the 
sweet sentiment of devotion itself to his devotees and the very essence of love to the 
Gopis,—epithets which imply an identification of Caitanya with Krsna himself. In another 
punning verse, which applies equally to Krsna and to Caitanya, reference is made to the 
associates and followers of Caitanya, such as Advaita and Svariipa, as well as to Gajapati 
[Prataparudra]. Mention is also made of Caitanya’s reciting of Krsna’s name, his 
ecstasy, his residence at the sea-side and the Sankirtana processions led by him before the 
car of Jagannatha. The second Astaka refers, among other things, to the attitude of some 
deluded people who, overcome by demoniacal tendency (asura-bhava), do not acknowledge 
Caitanya,?_ who is Krsna in fair form (akrsn@nga), whose Yajiia consists of Sankirtana 


1. Caitanya-caritamrta, Madhya, xviii, 109-112. 
2. The detractors of Caitanya are condemned in one whole section of 15 verses, 
entitled Caitanyabhakta-ninda by Prabodhananda Sarasvati, Gopala Bhatta’s preceptor, 


in his Caitanya-candramrta. 


—. 
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and whose human form is always overflowing with bliss in order to teach the doctrine 
of love and remove the sorrows of the world. It is noteworthy that the third stanza 
of this Astaka explains the fair complexion of Caitanya by the supposition that Krsna, 
desiring to experience the sweet feeling of the Gopis, concealed his own dark complexion 
by stealing the golden hue of his beloved. We shall see presently that this fancy led 
to the later elaboration of the doctrine that Caitanya is the incarnation of Krsna as well 
as of Radha. The third Astaka addresses the son of Saci directly as Mukunda, whose 
greatness could not be described even by men of great intelligence, like [Vasudeva] 
Sarvabhauma. Caitanya has revealed the great wealth of Bhakti-rasa which cannot be 
found in the Veda or the Upanisad and which was never divulged before in any other 
greater incarnations (gurutaravatarantare). 

In the Stavavali of Raghunatha-dasa, again, we have only the first two (out of 
about thirty Krsnaite) Stotras directly concerned with Caitanya. The first is an Astaka 
of the same type as those of Rupa, while the second, consisting of 12 verses, is entitled 
Gaurangastava-kalpataru. The Astaka refers chiefly to Caitanya’s life at Puri, his daily 
visit to the Jagannatha temple where he used to stand near the Garuda-column, the 
solicitous care of Svaripa and the servant Govinda, his fits of frenzy at the Sankirtana 
and his revealing of the Bhakti-doctrine which was inaccessible to the old sages and lay 
concealed in the Sruti. But the most remarkable statment occurs in the first verse which 
repeats the fancy of Caitanya’s double incarnation by saying that Krsna, - having once 
fallen in love with his own beauty reflected in a mirror and desiring to taste his own 
sweetness as it was tasted by Radha, was born ( jatah) in Gauda in the one indivisible 
body of fair hue belonging to Radha who was his own (aparagauraika-tanubhak).* In 
his Sapkirtana Caitanya has thus merely cited with delight his own sweet names (muda 
-gayannuccairnija-madhura-namavalirasau). The Stava-kalpataru, on the other hand, 
referring to Caitanya’s life of devotion at Puri at the house of [Kasigvara] Misra as well 
as to his Guru Igvara Puri, his disciple Svaripa and his servant Govinda, describes 
chiefly the ecstatic feelings of divine love which characterized the last phase of his life. 
It depicts Caitanya more as a Bhakta of passionate devotionalism than as an incarnated 
deity ; but since the divyonmada, the state of divine frenzy, has been regarded in 
Vaisnava Rasa-theology as the characteristic of the highest Madana Mahabhava of Radha, 


i SS eee 
3, The name of Sarvabhauma is specially mentioned not only because he was one 
of the foremost veteran scholars of the day but also because he also wrote a Caitanyastaka 
on which perhaps Ripa’s own Astakas were modelled. Anandin quotes two verses 
from this work, one of which is again quoted as Sarvabhauma’s by Sanatana and both 
of which are given as Sarvabhauma’s in Kavikarnapara’s Caitanya-candrodaya (vi. 43-44). 

4. This conceit also finds expression in Rupa’s Lalita-madhava, viii. 32, where 
astonished Krsna is enamoured of his own beautiful reflection on the jewelled wall and 
expresses a greedy longing to enjoy it like Radha (sa-rabhasam upa-bhoktum kamaye 
radhikeva) ; but there is no reference to Caitanya in this connexion. 5 
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there is possibly an. implication here of the idea of the Radh@-incarnation of Caitanya.® 
In the Namaskriya verse to his Muktd-caritra, however, Raghunatha does not refer 


to the Radha-incarnation of Caitanya, but simply regards him as an Avatara who took — 


birth in the womb of Saci in order to bestow upon this world the bright nectar of his own 
Bhakti,° while in the body of the work itself, which deals with a fancied episode in 
Krsna’s career, no such reference occurs. 

Although these poetical and passionate Stotras do not form a part of the regular 
theology of the school, they are yet composed by professed theologians; and in spite of 
their undoubtedly devotional character they are yet coloured a great deal by their 
sectarian beliefs. It is therefore interesting to note that, apart from inevitable embellish- 
ment and exaggeration, they acknowledge, even if they do not theologically propound, 
the divinity of Caitanya and even his identity with Krsna. It is, however, not clear from 
these devout poetical utterances whether Caitanya was regardedas Krsna himself or 
merely as an Avatéra of Krsna. Some passages, as noted above, incline to the former 
view, but the term Avatara and its derivatives distinctly occur in other passages. It is, 
however, evident that here we have the definite suggestion, if not the elaboration, of the 
doctrine of double incarnation, which later writers developed with great delight. If 
Caitanya is to be regarded as Krsna himself, it was found necessary to explain how 
Krsna’s dark colour became transformed in Caitanya into a golden hue. Again, Caitanya’s 
ecstatic feeling of divine love for Krsna in an almost feminine role of mystically erotic 
passion also required explanation. It was therefore imagined, in accordance with the 
Madhurya theory of the school, that Krsna, in order to relish the supreme taste of 
his own Madhurya as it was relished by his most beloved Radha, assumed the feelings 
as well as the beauty of Radha, so that the two became one in Caitanya. It may be noted 
here that one of the most approved modes of devotional realization of this sect consisted 
of the practice of the Ragdnuga form of Bhakti, an emotional state in which the devotee 
imagined himself as one of the dear ones of Krsna and played that role in his longings 
for the deity. The orthodox records show that Caitanya himself probably began 
this practice, often imagined himself‘as Radha longing for her beloved Krsna and tried 
to realize the same intense yearnings. We shall see presently that in this emotional 
practice of the Radha-bhava he received support from R&@m@nanda-Raya. If it was a 
fact that Caitanya, for his emotional devotional purposes, imagined himself as Radha, 
it was only a step that he came to be regarded by his disciples as Radha herself incarnated. 
Ramananda’s attitude, as reported by Krsnadasa Kaviraja, probably indicates this final 


5. But this need not be presumed or read into it, for it is probable from all 
accounts that Caitanya practised the Ragdnuga form of Bhakti and imagined himself as 
Radha. Raghunatha may be referring to this fact without any such theological implication 
of Caitanya’s Radha-incarnation. 

6. nijam ujjvalitam bhakti-sudham arpayitum ksitau | 

uditam tam Saci-garbha-vyomni piirnam vidhum bhaje |/ 
1. S. 4-18 
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shape which the tendency took ;.and this conceit was undoubtedly strengthened both by 
Caitanya’s fair complexion and his passionate ecstasies. The idea of the Radha-incarna- 
tion of Caitanya was thus probably suggested by the Radha-bhava, which his ‘divine 
madness’ for Krsna typified, as well as by the theological necessity of furnishing an 
explanation of the appearance of a fair, instead of a dark, Krsna. But the idea is only 
poetically suggested; its theological implications never appear to have been fully 
worked out until Krsnadasa Kaviraja sets it forth much later as the view of Ramananda- 
Raya in his Bengali Caitanya-caritamrta. 

In the professed theological works of the earlier Gosvamins, however, Caitanya 
is referred to only in the Namaskriyas, but nowhere else in the body of these elaborate 
treatises his divinity or incarnated appearance is either mentioned or discussed in the 
same way as the divinity of Krsna. For reasons best known to themselves these 
recognized theologians of the sect and authors of systematic treatises have not, except 
in their brief Namaskriyas, made any reference to Caitanya. While the personality and 
the direct spiritual realizations of the Master are silently passed over, Jiva Gosvamin, who 
has given an exposition of the entire philosophy and theology of the sect in his stupendous 
six Sandarbhas, has not uttered a single word about the Caitanya-concept in itself, as well as 
in relation to the Krsna-concept, with which latter concept he appears to be entirely occupied. 
Ripa and Sanatana in their two Bhagavatamrtas consider with great devotional and 
scholastic acumen the question of Avatara, but they have in this connexion made no 
reference, either direct or illustrative, to Caitanya. Just as the Krsna-concept has to 
be traced and established in the light of Bhagavata texts; so it was necessary that the 
¢ Caitanya-concept ina similar manner should find a distinct place in the authoritative 

philosophic and theological compendiums of the sect. If Jiva thoughtit necessary to 
write an elaborate Krsna-sandarbha, he never thought it necessary for some unknown 
~ reason to write a similar Caitanya-sandarbha. This remarkable omission has, no doubt, 
been made good by Krsnadasa Kaviraja in his scholastic biography of Caitanya, but 
Krsnadasa’s theology on this point if clearly the theology of a later date, was anticipated 
no doubt by the six Gosvamins but never clearly expressed. Even in the collection of 
Stotras mentioned above, written by the professed theologians of the sect, we have only 
four (out of nearly one hundred) separate poems which are devoted to the glorification 
of Caitanya, the rest setting forth in highly sensuous langauge and imagery the various 
phases of the Vrndavana-lila of Krsna and Radha. The realization of the Lila or divine 
sport of Radha and Krsna indeed formed the central creed which Caitanya himself is 
reported to have emphasized by the erotico-religious emotionalism characterizing his 
own devotional career. But this Lila of Radha and Krsna is considered by the Gosvamins 
only as set forth by the Bhagavata texts and not as directly realized by Caitanya, only 
in itself and not in relation to the Caitanya-lila, even though they regard Caitanya as 
the first founder of the emotional creed. 


We find the same attitude in the dramatic and Rasa-Sastra works of Ripa Gosvamin. 
One might expect that the systematic exposition of the emotional aspects of the creed in 
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the Rasa-fstra should, by way of illustration at least, make some reference to Caitanya’s 


own realization of this supreme emotion as a Rasa, but asa matter of fact this is never 


done either here or in Jiva Gosvamin’s Bhakti and Priti-sandarbhas; and wherever 
illustrations are drawn they are all cited from the older Puranas and not from the 
newer living exemplification of the doctrines in Caitanya himself. The Ujjvala-nila-mani 
of Riipa is even remarkable in not containing the usual Namaskriya to Caitanya, although 
there is a Namaskriya addressed to Ripa’s elder brother and master Sandtana ; while in 
his Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu Ripa pays only in one verse? his homage to the lotus-feet 
of Caitanya-deva who is Hari, and acknowledges the emotional inspiration which has 
stimulated even an insignificant person like himself to undertake the task. Turning to 
Ripa’s dramatic works, which appear to have been purposely composed to illustrate the 
emotional aspects of the faith, we find that they are entirely devoted to the treatment 
of certain aspects of Krsna-lili on the basis of the Puranic tradition. The Ddna-keli- 
kaumudi, which was probably his earliest dramatic attempt, contains even no express 
Namaskriya to Caitanya but opens with two descriptive Namaskriyas to Krsna. The 
Satradhara, however, describes in the third verse the frenzied ecstasy of an unnamed 
Bhakta, which is probably drawn after Caitanya’s example. The work itself, on the 
other hand, sets forth a supposed episode in Krsna’s amorous career, which is not found 
in the Srimad-bhagavata or Gita-govinda, but which certainly became popular in 
mediaeval times as the Dana-lila and formed the theme of the Dana-khanda of Candidasa’s 
earlier Bengali Krsna-kirtana, as well as of many a later Bengali song and poem. In the 
two other dramatic works of Ripa, entitled respectively Vidagdha-ma@dhava and Lalita- 
madhava,® Krsna is presented as the Vidagdha and the Lalita Nayaka respectively of the 
erotico-religious sentiment, emphasizing in turns the Aisvarya and the M&dhurya aspects 
of Krsna’s legendary career. The last named work opens with a suitable Namaskriya 
to Krsna, but the fourth verse pays homage to Caitanya, the son of Saci, without however 
directly identifying him with Krsna. But the second verse of the first work gives us a 
remarkable Namaskriya to Caitanya which is often quoted as expressing the author’s views 
about the founder of the sect to which he belonged. Imperfectly translated into English 
it runs thus : pa 
Let the son of Saci shine in the hollow of my heart, the Hari, who is lighted up 
by an assemblage of lustre lovelier than that of gold, and who in his compassion 
descended at last in the Kali Age in order to bestow that wealth of his own Bhakti 
which was never bestowed before and which consisted of the exalted sentiment of 
love or Ujjvala-rasa.® : 


7. hrdi yasya preranay@ pravartito*ham varako'pi | 
tasya hareh pada-kamalam vande caitanya-devasya |/ 
8. The titles are obviously on the model of Jayadeva’s descriptive naming of each 
section of his Gita-govinda. 
9. anarpitacarim cirat karunayavatirnah kalau 
samarpayitum unnatojjvala-rasam sva-bhakti-sriyam | 
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In this verse which is similar to, but more definite than, the Namaskriy3: verse 
already cited above from Raghunatha-dasa’s Mukta-caritra, Ripa Gosvamin states quite 
expressly his belief of Caitanya’s identity with Krsna; but it also appears that the son 
of Saci was regarded by him as an Avatara in the Kali Age (avatirnah) for the special 
purpose of teaching, by his own example, the secrets of Ujjvalaor Madhura Rasa, by 
which is of course meant the religiously sublimated erotic sentiment which the Rasa-Sdstra 
of this school established as the highest sentiment of Bhakti, 

Ripa in this attitude appears to follow the views of Sandtana whom in more than 
one verse he reverently addresses as his master or Prabhu. The third Namaskriya verse 
of Sanatana’s Brhadbhagavatamrta makes it clear that Sanatana, like Ripa, regarded 
Caitanya not so much as the supreme deity of the faith as the ideal devotee-incarnation, 
the Bhakta-Avatdra of Krsna, who was incarnated as the fair-hued ascetic son of Saci 
for the purpose of himself relishing his own sweetness as it was relished by his own 
greatest devotee. It says : 10 

Victory be to this son of Saci, the Hari here in the dress of an ascetic, bearing 
the lustre of gold and the name of Krsna-caitanya, who having sweetly contemplapted 
from his own feelings the feelings of his own beloved towards himself, descended out of 
greed (to taste them) in the form of a Bhakta or devotee. 

It should be noted that the word ‘greed’ (Jobha) employed in this verse is probably 
meant, as the Bhakti-rasamrta-sindhu shows, that Sandtana regarded Caitanya’s rapture 
as an example of the Ragdtmika or Raganuga Bhakti. If the nameless running commen- 
tary to this work is by Sanatana himself, he speaks, in his own explanation of this verse, 
of Caitanya as the Bhakti-ripa Avatara,12 the Parama-guru, the dearest Avatara of 
Sri-bhagavat (Sri-bhagavat-priyatamavatara), who spread the sentiment of Bhakti consisting 
for the most part of the Sankirtana of his own name (nija-naéma-sankirtanapraya-bhakti- 
rasa-vist@raka). Elsewhere in the same commentary he makes his views quite clear by 


harih purata-sundara-dyuti-kadamba-sandipitah 
sada hrdaya-kandare sphuratu vah saci-nandanah |/ 

10. sva-dayita-nija-bhavam yo vibhavya svabhavat 

sumadhuram avatirno bhakta-ruipena lobhat | 
jayati kanaka-dhama krsna-caitanya-nama 
haririha yati-vesah Sri-Saci-siinuresah | / 

11. See my article on the Bhakti-Rasa-Sastra of Bengal Vaisnavism in JHQ, viii 
(1932), pp. 651-52. 

12. In Gaura-ganoddesa-dipika (si. 10-11) a classification of the stages or hierarchy 
of Bhakta-ripa (Caitanya), Bhakta-svaripa (Nityananda), Bhaktavatara (Advaita), Bhakta 
(Srinivasa and others) and Bhakta-Sakti (Gadidhara) is elaborated ; but this appears 
to be a further scholastic development of fine distinctions. It is difficult to say if Sandtana 
wanted to imply any such distinction between Bhakta-ripa and Bhakta-avatara, for he 
appears to use the terms indiscriminately. 
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saying 18° that the Gopi-bhava was admitted in this particular Avatira for the purpose of 
revealing the special excellence of Prema-bhakti. The belief is further indicated briefly 
in the Namaskriya '4 to Sanatana’s Vaisnava-tosani commentary on the Srimad-bhaga- 
vata, where he pays homage in almost similar phraseology to the Bhagavat Sri-krsna- 
caitanya, who is full of compassion and who became an Avatara in Gauda for the purpose 
of propagating Prema-bhakti. It is also noteworthy that these passages appear to accept 
the implications of the theory of dual incarnation of Caitanya, even if they do not 
expressly state it. But Ananda in his commentary on Prabodhananda’s Caitanya- 
candramrta attributes an eulogistic verse to Sandtana, which distinctly gives expression 
to this idea by saying that since the love of Radha and Krsna is an expression of the 
blissful divine attribute (Hladini Sakti), it divided itself formerly in this world, in spite 
of its essential i dentity, into two forms, but the two have now attained a unity, called 
Caitanya, which is identical with Krsna but which is diversified by the brightness of the 
state of Radha.15 

These verses, no doubt, reveal an attitude of adoration which verges almost upon 
worship, but theoretically the Gosvamins. do not maintain any such worship of Caitanya 
as they insist upon in the case of Krsna who alone, in their view, is the supreme deity 
of the faith. They appear to regard Caitanya more asan Avatara, the Bhakta-Avatara 
par excellence, the Krsna incarnated as Radha, as it were, for a special purpose. It 
appears therefore that Caitanya-worship had not yet become a definite creed with these 
immediate disciples of Caitanya. This is even more evident from Gopala Bhatta’s Hari- - 
bhakti-vilasa, whichis the most authoritative compendium of Vaisnava Acira of the 
sect. The eighteen out of twenty Namaskriyds to the twenty chapters of this work 
express the author’s deep reverence for Caitanya and apply to him such eulogistic 
epithets as the bhagavat, jagad-guru, ananta-abdhuta-aisvarya, tirthottama, mahaScarya- 
prabhavaka, but there is nothing in them that does not apply, for instance, to one’s 
Guru ; and it is remarkable that nowhere is Caitanya directly identified with Krsna or 
even spoken of as an incarnation. The contents of the work appear to confirm and 
support this attitude ; for it is significant that this elaborate authoritative text on the 
ritualism of the sect gives no direction for the worship of Caitanya or his image, although 


13. yadyapi Sri-caitanya-devo bhagavad-avatara eva, tathapi prema-bhakti- 
visesa-praka@sanartham svayamavatirnatyat tena tadartham svayam 
gopi-bhavo vyajyate (on Sl. 1). 

14. vande Sri-krsna-caitanyam bhagavantam krpamayam | 
prema-bhakti-vitanartham gaudesvavatatara yah // 

15. radha-krsna-pranaya-vikrtih hladini-saktirasmad 
ekatmanavapi bhuvi pura deha-bhedam gatau tau | 
caitanyakhyam prakatamadhuna tad-dvayam caikam aptam 
radha-bhava-dyuti-sabalitam naumi krsna-svariipam |/ 

This verse is also cited by Krsnadasa Kaviraja anonymously at the commencement 

of his °Caritamrta. 
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it deals elaborately with the every-day service as well as the ‘temiple-ritual connected with 
Krsna and his image. 

There can be no doubt that the determinative creed of the Bengal sect was 
that Krsna alone is the Bhagavat or the only and most perfect god. As the 
trend of their exclusively Krsnaite hymns, dramas and poems, as_ well 
as Sastric works which have Krsna as their only theme, should _ indicate, 
Ripa, Sandtana and Jiva, as well as Gopala Bhatta and Raghunatha-dasa, adhere firmly 
to this creed. But this position, once accepted, would logically exclude every other 
claimant from the highest divine honour. It was therefore not possible from the strictly 
theoretical point of view to make an explicit declaration of what these personal disciples 
of Caitanya practically believed, namely, that Caitanya, like Krsna himself, was the 
supreme deity of the creed. This inconsistency could be only reconciled by supposing, 
as they do suppose, that Krsna as the supreme being of endless incarnations made his 
descent in the Kali Age in the form of Caitanya, but that he assumed the fair form as 
well as the fervid feelings of Radha, uniting in himself, for the particular purpose of 
relishing his own divine bliss, the two incarnated forms (to use a theological phrase) 


- of the Sakti and the Saktimat in a kind of identity in non-identity. The Gosvamins have 


taken great pains to demonstrate that Krsna is the Bhagavat and not an incarnation, but 
they never make any attempt in the same way to demonstrate the creed in the case of 
Caitanya ; for to avoid inconsistency they had to acknowledge that Caitanya was an 
incarnation, even if a unique incarnation, of Krsna. 

The theory of double incarnation, however, is not elaborated by the six Gosvamins, 
but we can see from what is said above that the germs of the idea are already contained 
in the fanciful suggestions scattered throughout their poetical, if not in their theological, 
writings. We have already remarked that the idea of the Radha-incarnation of Caitanya 
is attributed by Krsnadasa Kaviraja to Rimananda-Raya whom Caitanya is said to have 
met on the banks of the Godavari during his South Indian pilgrimage. It is possible 
that some such tradition existed, for Ramananda is called a Sahaja Vaisnava by 
Kavikarnapira. But Ramananda’s existing dramatic work, entitled Jagannatha-vallabha, 
the theme of which is the Vrndavana-lila of Krsna, makes no reference to Caitanya at all 
and does not bear out the allegation. The attribution of Sahajiya tendencies may have 
originated from R&@mananda’s admiration and close imitation of the frankly sensuous 
lyrics of Jayadeva, whom the Sahajiyas claim, rightly or wrongly, as their Adi-guru aad 
one of the nine recognized Rasikas. But our knowledge of Pre-caitanya Sahajiya cult 
is so meagre that it is impossible to come toa definite conclusion. It is remarkable, 
however, that Krsnadasa’s account for the first time wants to emphasize that after Caitanya 
met Ramfnanda, the Radhad-bhava in Caitanya became intensified, as if Ramananda 
revealed him to himself. From this time also Commenced Caitanya’s deep appreciation 
of Jayadeva’s erotic mysticism which he is said to have constantly utilized in Ramananda’s 
company at Puri. Before this meeting Caitanya appears in his Navadvipa career 
chiefly as an incarnation of or identical with Krsna, but after the mecting he is held 
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more and more to be the embodiment not only of Krsna but also of Radhi. The 
closing years of his life at Puri, where Ramananda was one of his constant companions, 
are said to have been characterized by what is regarded as the highest emotion of the 
devotional state, namely, the Madana Mahabhava of Radha. That association with 
Ramananda apparently formed a turning point in Caitanya’s career of Bhakti is indicated 
also by the report of Krsnadasa that it was the spiritual insight of Ramananda which 
revealed to Caitanya that he had, for the purpose of realizing his own divine nature, 
usurped the complexion and devotional spirit of Radha in the present Avatara.l¢ We 


are further told that it is to R&mananda alone, and to no other associate or follower, 


that Caitanya revealed himself in the united form of both Krsna and Radha.17 

On the other hand, Prabodhananda Sarasvati, who was Gopala Bhatta’s preceptor, 
makes direct use of this doctrine in his Caitanya-candramrta. This work, consisting of a 
series of 146 devotional lyrics in praise of Caitanya, may not be a recognized work of Bengal 
Vaisnavism, but it has been held in great esteem. In this work, Prabodhdnanda appears 
to regard Caitanya as one of the greatest Avataras of Krsna (s/. 1 and 7), who descended 
to earth in the womb of Saci for propagating the sprit of Bhakti unrevealed even to great 
sages of old (§/. 18). In one whole section (the tenth) of 21 verses he speaks of the 
greatness of the Caitanya-Avatara, although it is maintained that he is nota partial 
incarnation (AmSa- Avatara) like the Fish, the Boar and other incarnations of past ages 
(s/. 141). At the same time there are other passages which seem to indicate that 
Prabodhananda believed Caitanya to be the Ivara (S/. 37) and Hari himself ($l. 41, 57). 
The author, who was more a devotee than a theologian, does not appear to possess 
any exact theology ; but whatever might be his belief or theology on this point, there is 


“no doubt that his work is one of the earliest which directly inculcates not only adoration 


but worship of Caitanya.!8 He also seems to be aware of the idea of Caitanya’s dual 


16. radhikar bhavakanti kari adhikar | 

nija rasa Gsvadite kariacha avatar |/ 

17. tabe ha@si prabhu nija dekhala svarip | 

rasaraj mahabha) dui ek rip || 

There appears to be no recognition of this doctrine in the earlier Bengali biography 
of Caitanya by Vrndavana-dasa. The Na&gara-bhava of Caitanya, emphasized by 
Locana-dasa’s Bengali biography, apparently develops the idea of Krsna-incarnation 
in a different direction, and has hardly any connexion with the thesis of the Radha- 
incarnation of Caitanya. Jayananda, the other Bengali biographer of Caitanya, generally 
steers clear of all such theological subtleties. 

18. But Prabodhananda’s pupil Gopala Bhtta, as we have seen above, hardly lends 
any support to such acult. Itis possible that although the ascetic Prabodhananda was 
apparently older than Gopala Bhatta, having been his uncle and preceptor, his conversion 
to Caitanyaism may have taken place later when such-a cult was gaining ground, and 
his work cénsequently may be of a later date ; or this view may have been his personal 
belief. 
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incarnation. He tells us (S/. 13) that in Caitanya we: have the form of Krsna united 
with that of Radha and bearing the beauty of the interior of a full-blown golden lotus.19 
He therefore addresses Caitanya (S/, 43) as the fair-complexioned lord of the Gopis 
manifested in the Kali Age.2° 

It appears therefore that in this charming fancy of the Caitanyaite poet-devotees, 
most of whom were also the recognized theologians of the sect, an ingenious explanation 
was found of the golden hue of Caitanya’s body, which would have been dark as Krsna’s 
had it not been for the Radha-element. As it appears from the works of the Gosvamins, 
it was at first, more or less, a devotional poetical fancy; * but it was soon developed 
into a fundamental -doctrine, and it is probable that from this theory originated the 
common epithet, Gaurahari, of Caitanya, with an evident pun on the word gaura, 
which makes the appellation mean at the same time ‘Gaura who is Hari’ and ‘the 
fair-complexioned Hari’. 

The conception of the dual incarnation was, therefore, not unknown to the 
original Gosvamins, but its theological implications are not found systematically 
developed until we come to the time when Bengali Caitanyaite works, which in course 
of time almost superseded the earlier Sanskrit sources of Caitanyaism, came to be 
composed. We find it set forth in its full-fledged form in the Bengali theological 
biography of Caitanya written by Krsnadasa Kaviraja about 1615 A,D. We need not 
consider here in detail this later theological elaboration of the idea, but the process of 
Caitanya’s elevation from single to double incarnation, as we have already noted, can be 
traced in the account which Krsnadasa records. Although there are many passages in 
which Krsnadasa speaks of Caitanya as an Avatara, the ideal Bhakta-Avatara with the 
mission of Prema-Bhakti, yet he expresses in unambiguous language his belief that 
$ri-krsna-caitanya prabhu svayam bhagavan, thus employing to the case of Caitanya the 
technical theological ‘expression svayam bhagavan which had been hitherto applied to 
Krsna alone. In Krsnadasa’s time Caitanya-worship apparently became an accomplished 
fact.21 This zealous biographer of Caitanya’s, who also appears to have been a trained 


19. vibhrat kantim vikaca-kanakambhoja-garbhabhiramam | 
.ekibhiitam vapuravatu vo radhaya madhavasya || 

20. kalau pr akata-gatira-gopipatih, with an obvious pun on the word gaura. 

21. Some of the immediate disciples of Caitanya like Narahari-Sarkara and Vaméidasa 
appear to have believed in their own way in the worship of Caitanya’s image. In the 
Vamsi-Siksa of Vamfidasa we are told that VamSidasa, being convinced by means of a 
vision that he should propagate the worship of Caitanya’s image, carved an image out 
of the wood of the tree under which Caitanya was born. It is also said elsewhere that 
Prataparudra of Orissa had a life-sized image of Caitanya made some time before his 
death, but since there is no independent evidence that Prataparudra was even a convert 
to Caitanyaism, the authenticity of this story is doubtful. In any case, these are isolated 
and sporadic instances and do not bear witness to any theoretical establishment of 
Caitanya-worship’ as a cult. 
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theologian in the school of his acknowledged Gurus“ Ripa, Sanatana and Jiva, spares 
no pains to demonstrate, with a wealth of theological texts and arguments, Caitanya’s 
essential identity with Krsna, laying down emphatically that there is no other greater 
Tattva in the world than Caitanya who is Krsna (na caitanyat krsnajjagati para-tattvam 
paramiha). Krsnadasa therefore takes upon himself the task of analysing the Caitanya. 
concept and thus supplying an important omission of the previous theologians of the sect 
He achieves this end chiefly by applying to the case of Caitanya all the divine attributes 
and energies of the Bhagavat-Krsna which had been elaborated by his predecessors and 
which have been discussed from the theological point of view by Jiva Gosvamin in his 
Krsna-sandarbha. Some writers even go further, and, identifying Caitanya with Krsna, 
evolve a series of Caitanya’s Parikaras and Parsadas parallel to those of Krsna, so that 
each associate and follower of Caitanya becomes from this point of view an incarnation of 
the various associates and followers of Krsna. 

It is not necessary to consider here the arguments by which Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
establishes his position, but what is interesting for us here to note in his analysis of the 
Caitanya-concept is the further development of the theory of dual incarnation, in which 
he finds one of the principal theological justifications of the advent of Caitanya. In 
applying the characteristics of the already established Krsna-concept to the analysis of 
the Caitanya-concept, Krsnadasa appears to maintain that the latter concept may be 
regarded as a supplement to the former. The motiveless attribute of divine bliss is the 
raison d’etre of Caitanya-lila as it is of Krsna-lila ; but while in the latter case the supreme 
deity enjoys the bliss as the subject (ASraya), in the former case the bliss is enjoyed both 
as the subject (ASraya) and the object (Visaya). In other words, Krsna the Saktimat 
in his Vrndavana-lila enjoys the bliss arising from his association with his Sakti, Radha, 
but he does not enjoy the bliss, which Radha realizes, as inherent in himself. In the 
Caitanya-lila, therefore, he combines the roles of Krsna and Radha, who have separate_ 
and real existences in spite of essential identity in the supreme but hitherto unattained 
divine unity of the subject of bliss.22 The display of the blissful divine attribute 
(Hiadini Sakti), therefore, is supposed to receive a further development in Caitanya 
than in Krsna. The difference is merely a difference in the particular Lila or divine_ 
sport, resulting in Caitanya’s adoption of the complexion and feelings of Radha, as well 
as those of Krsna, fora greater realization of the blissful attribute, but it does not 
affect Caitanya’s intrinsic divine selfhood as Krsna. The doctrine of the inscrutable 


22. It is curious, however, to note that in the later hagiology of the sect Caitanya’s 
intimate friend and follower Gadadhara is regarded as an incarnation of Radha and the 
Sakti of Caitanya (Gaura-ganoddesa, $l. 1D, while this honour is not accorded to either 
of the two wives of Caitanya. It is not denied that Caitanya is Radha, but since Caitanya 
is also Krsna, his Sakti from this aspect is Gadadhara. As Anandin puts it: svayam 


Sri-radhika .,.... eka-praka@sena $ri-caitanyenabhinna, praka@Santarena  —_ gadadhara- 
pandita-svariipG (on Caitanyacandramrta, $I. 118). See IHQ., viii (1932), p. 652, f.n. 12. 
I. S. 4-19 
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Bhedabheda, which is peculiar to the school, applies also here between the Krsna-concept 
and the Caitanya-concept ; for there is identity so far as the intrinsic divine nature is 
concerned, but there is a difference in the character of the divine sport. 

But other theological difficulties were also perceived and had to be reconciled, In 
the orthodox Purana lists of Avataéras and direct advents of the deity, Caitanya is not 
expressly mentioned, but his descent has to be presented as a case of fulfilled prophecy 
in order to bring conviction to the mind of the unfaithful. Then again, there isa 
Srimad-bhagavata text (xi. 8. 13) 23 which apparently informs us that Krsna appeared 
in the three earlier ages in three different complexions respectively, viz., White (Sukla) 
in the Satya, Red (Rakta) in the Treta and Golden-yellow (Pita) inthe Dvapara Age, 
but it further adds that now, i.e. apparently in the Kali Age, he appears as dark-blue 
Krsna. But the same Srimad-bhagavata tells us elsewhere that the god is dark-blue in 
the Dvapara (dva@pare bhagavin Syamah, xi. 5.25), so that the two statements appear 
to contradict each other. To reconcile this conflict, it is maintained by an ingenious 
interpretation of the texts that the intention really is to indicate that the deity appeared 
as dark-blue in Dvapara and not as golden-yellow, which must be the colour, as evident 
from Caitanya’s complexion, suitable to the Kali Age. Inthis connexion both Ripa 
and Jiva employ (without indicating that it is a quotation), as a part of their respective 
Namaskriyas to their Samksepa-bhagavatamrta and Tattva-sandarbha, the following verse 
which occurs also in the Srimad-bhagavata (xi. 5. 29) : 

krsna-varnam tvisdkrsnam sangopangastra-parsadam | 
yajitaih sankirtana-prayairyajanti hi sumedhasah || 

The verse has been explained by Sridhara, without any particular sectarian colouring, 
as applying generally to Krsna; but both Ripa and Jiva, as well as Sanatana in his 
Vaisnava-tosani commentary on the Srimad-bhagavata, appear to take the verse as 
predicting in particular the advent of Caitanya in the Kali Age. According to Sridhara’s 
explanation the verse emphasizes the pre-eminence of the Krsna-Avatara in the Kali 


-Age.24 The phrase krsna-varnam, in his opinion, apparently refers to his dark colour, 


and the phrase tvisakrsnam is interpreted in two ways by disjoining the word differently, 
viz. (i) in effulgence he is not dark (tvis@ akrsna) as he is dark in complexion, but shines 
like a bright sapphire (indranila-manivad ujjvalam), or (ii) in his bright divine presence 
he is Krsna (tvisa krsnam), meaning that in the Kali Age he is pre-eminently the 
Krsna-Avatara. According to Sridhara, again, the word anga in the verse refers to 
Krsna’s beautiful limbs, upanga to his natural embellishments like Kaustubha, astra to 
such weapons as Sudarsana, and p@rsada to his retinue consisting of Sunanda and others. 
The word yajfia need not, in his view, refer to anything more than general worship 
(arcana), and the word sankirtana need not in the same way be taken in any narrow 


23. dGsan varnastrayo hyasya grhnato’nuyugam tanuh | 
$uklo raktastatha ‘pita idanim krsnatam gatah |/ 
24, anena kalau krsna@vatarasya pradhanyam darsayati. 
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technical sense but should be interpreted generally as meaning the reciting of Krsna’s 
name (n@moccarana) and praise (stuti).25 

For those who see in this verse an anticipation of Caitanya’s advent, it is not difficult 
to interpret it accordingly. Such methods of interpretative ingenuity are not unknown 
in Sanskrit mediaeval theology or philosophy ; and such feats are comparatively easy in 
a language like Sanskrit which affords special facilities regarding the large number of 
meanings which may be assigned to particular words, the different modes of splitting 
up compounds and the diverse ways in which the syllables comprising a word or a sentence 


can be disjoined. It is quite natural therefore for the predisposed Bengal Gosvamins © 
to find in this verse a prophecy of Caitanya’s appearance and press it into sectarian - 


service. Accordingly, they agree in splitting up the phrase ‘visakrsnam only in one way, 
viz. tvisa akrsnam ‘in brightness not dark’ and making it refer to Caitanya’s bright and 
fair complexion; while the phrase krsnavarna is supposed to refer to the citation of the 
syllables (varna) of Krsna’s name by Caitanya, although the more subtle Jiva appears 26 
to think that the phrase refer to the fact that Caitanya was inwardly Krsna himself (antah 
krsna) but outwardly Gaura or Caitanya, fair in complexion (bahirgaura, with the usual 


25. Even if Sankirtana here be supposed to mean the peculiar Vaisnava mode of 
singing Krsna’s name, the occurence of the word in this passage in the Srimad-bhaigavata 
only indicates, apart from any sectarian interpretation, that the mode was fairly old, at 
least older than Stidhara who accepts this passage as genuine. If this is correct, then 
the Sankirtana is probably not such an innovation introduced by Bengal Vaisnavism as 
it is often supposed to be, although it must be admitted that Bengal Vaisnavism first 
realized its possibilities and made it into an effective mode of propagating Bhakti. 

26. This verse is explained at some length by Jiva at the beginning of his Sarva-sam- 
vadini Anuvyakhya to his Tattva-sandarbha. The Prose passage at the commencement 
of this explanation gives us the relevant context that the Srimad-bhagavata verse eulogises 


Caitanya, to whom an eulogistic reference is also made. In this reference of his, Jiva _ 


Gosvamin appears to believe that Caitanya in the Kali Age is an Avatara worthy of 
worship by the Vaisnava, that he is the presiding deity of his own Sampradaya, that by 
his descent he spread the current of loving devotion for the Bhagavat, and that his 
Bhagavad-bhava has been well established by the insight of endless believers in the 
Bhagavat. This is high praise indeed, but it is not clear if Jiva attempts here at all to 
establish that Caitanya himself is the Bhagavat, as he has in his Krsna-sandarbha taken pains 
to establish that Krsna himself is the Bhagavat. On the other hand, Jiva appears inclined 
to accept Caitanya as an Avatara of Krsna. The only other reference that Jiva makes 
to Caitanya occurs in the Namaskriya to Gopdla-campi and Sankalpa-kalpadruma. In 
both these works he employs the same Namaskriya which comprehensively includes in 
one Anustubh verse homage to Krsna, Krsna-caitanya, Sanatana, Ripa, Gopala-Bhatta 
and his own father Vallabha, and which can also be interpreted so as to apply exclusively 
to Krsna. The theme of both these works is of course Krsna-lila. In his Harinama- 
mrta-vydkarana there is a Namaskriya to Krsna, but not to Caitanya. 


a 
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pun on the word gaura), with an implied allusion to the Prakata and Aprakata aspects 
of the divine sport. All interpretations of the Bengal School, however, agree that the 
sankirtana-praya yajfa in the verse undoubtedly refers to the new mode of emotional 
worship by loud singing, music and dancing which the school made so popular. They 
also agree that the rest of the verse means that in this Lila, Caitanya had for his 
weapons (astra) only his companions like Nityananda (arga), associates like Advaita 


_(upanga), as well as followers like Gadadhara and others (pa@rsada). What value this 


interpretation in itself may be judged to possess, there can be no doubt that it has an 
important bearing on the practical creed of Caitanyaism. But it is at the same time 
somewhat extraordinary that, apart from such passing references in the Namaskriyas and 
poetical effusions, neither Ripa, Sandtana nor Jiva in the body of their elaborate and 
voluminous theological writing ever discusses, amplifies or illustrates the question from 
the point of view of this important bearing. 

It is clear, however, from what has been said above, that the earlier Gosvamins of 
Caitanyaism implicitly accept Caitanya’s identity with Krsna, even if they explicitly 
declare only his Avataratva ; and to explain this identity they indulge in the mystical 
devotional fancy of the dual incarnation of Caitanya. The accepted theory is that Krsna’s 
dark colour and the form of a Gopa sporting in Vrndavana-lila are real and eternal, 
being essential and intrinsic to his divine selfhood ; but here, in Caitanya, Krsna has 
apparently manifested himself differently. Here we have none of the mighty divine 
qualities of Krsna but only the rapture of erotic mysticism. These facts present 
theological difficulties which have to be explained. They are explained by this curious 
fancy of the external Radha-incarnation containing in itself the internal Krsna in essence. 
This fancy became a creed in the next generation, and the cult of Caitanya-worship became 
an inevitable result. It would seem strange indeed that these devout minds should 
exercise themselves so much on the question of colour and complexion, but this is in 
perfect accord with the scholastic spirit of the age as well as with the theological position 
ofthe school. The colour and complexion of Krsna was regarded as a part of his 
divine essence, and any anomaly in this direction in his subsequent appearance had to be 
scholastically explained. The task of the later writers was to establish the supreme 
godhead of Caitanya, and all the theological difficulties arising out of the sacred 
authoritative texts must be settled by the proper scholastic method. The fact of Caitanya’s 
fair complexion and display of ecstatic feminine emotions, which were absent in the 
legendary Krsna, thus gave an opportunity of establishing as a doctrine the theory of 
dual incarnation, which was indeed suggested but not fully developed by the recognized 
earlier authorites of Caitanyaism. 


Reprinted from : 
Indian Culture, 
Vol. I, pp. 173-189. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF AVATARA (INCARNATION) IN BENGAL VAISNAVISM 


Of the six Gosvamins of Bengal Vaisnavism, the two brothers Ripa and Sanatana, 


who were immediate disciples of Caitanya, as well as their nephew Jiva, give us an 
interesting exposition of the Avatara-doctrine of the sect in their learned Sanskrit works, 
which form the original authoritative sources of its fundamental tenets. Sanatana deals 
with the subject, in his Brhad-bhagavatamrta, in the poetical form of an imaginary 
narrative, composed in the style of the Puranas ; but Ripa sets it forth, in his Laghu-or 
Samksepa-bhagavatamrta, in the more systematic manner of a Sastric compendium, 
supported by illustrative passages from various Vaisnava scriptures. Jiva, who elaborates 
the entire speculation of Caitanyaism in his six learned Sandarbhas, mainly follows the 
indications of Sandtana and Ripa, and attempts to supply a theological justification of 
the doctrine. All these three Gosvamins profess to derive their ideas from the Srimad- 
bhagavata, which is the chief and almost exclusive scripture of Caitanyaism ; but in 
reality they treat the subject in their own way, even if the theory in its general outline 
is a further development of older theories. 


It is not necessary here to take into account the poetical account of Sanatana referred 


to above, for its doctrinal implications are stated ina more precise form by Ripa in his 


Samksepa. The latter work by its title purports to be a summary of the former, but it 
is also a largely original treatise, being a convenient epitome of the principal theological 
dogmas of the school. The most important part of its treatment, however, is concerned 
with the doctrine of Avatara in relation to the deity and the devotee. One of the most 
fundamental doctrines of Caitanyaism is that Krsna as the supreme personal god of the 
cult is not an Avatara but the divine being himself in his essential character. Rupa, 
therefore, begins his work by discussing the essential selfhood or Svaripa of Krsna, which 
forms one of his principal themes, and in this connection he deals with the different 
manifestations and appearances of the deity. 


The Svariipa of Krsna is defined and classified in three aspects : 
1. Svayam-ripa, which is not dependent on anything else (ananydpeksi), i.e., 
self-existent (svatah-siddha). 


1. On the subject of Avatira in general, see Jacobi’s article on Incarnation (Indian) 
in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vii, pp. 193f; on the Avatara- doctrine 
in the Mahabharata, see Grierson in Ind.Ant. 1908, p. 273, footnote, and M. Dasgupta 
in IHQ, 1932, pp. 74-77 ; for later development of the doctrine see Schrader’s Introduction 
to the Paticaratra and Grierson, JRAS, 1909, pp. 624-29. Our references to Sanatana’s 
and Ripa’s work are to the respective texts printed in Bengali character by the Radharaman 
Press, Berhampore, and published at Murshidabad. For Jiva’s Sandarbhas our references 
are to the text published by Syamalala Gosvamin, Calcutta 1900; in Devanagari character. 


~ 
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2. Tadekaitma-ripa, or hypostatic manifestation which is identical in essence and 
existence with the Svayam-ripa, but seems different by its appearance (@krti), attribute 
(vaibhava), etc. This manifestation may be either (a) Vilasa, which is of equal power with 
the Svayam-ripa (prayenatmasamam Saktya), e.g., Narayana who is a Vildsa of the 
highest Vasudeva (later cult would regard Nityananda as a Vilasa in Caitanya-lila) and 
(b) Svam§a, which is inferior in power (nytina-sakti), e.g., Sankarsana or the Matsya. 

3. AveSa, which consists of appearance in the ‘possessed’ forms of inspired men 
and prophets, into whom the deity enters through Sakti, Jnana, Bhakti etc. Sesa i is cited 
as an example of Sakti- -AveSa, Sanaka of Jiidna-dveSa, and Narada of Bhakti-dvega. 


The Prakaga or mere appearance is not considered in the above classification. It 
occurs when one and the same form appears at the same time as many, which are 
really identical in essence (tat-svariipa), e¢.g., Krsna at Dvaraka appearing 
at the same time in the rooms of all his 16, 000 wives, as described in Srimad-bhagavata, x, 
69,2. The deity, who is two-handed (dvi-bhuja), sometimes appears as four-handed 
(catur-bhuja) : this must be regarded as a mere Prakafa. 


It must be noted that these forms are not Mayika or produced by illusion, but that 
they are real and eternal (nitya-riipa). The classification mentioned above may be represen- 
ted thus in a tabular form : 


The Svartpa of Krsna 


Svayam-ripa Tadekatma-rapa Avesa 


Vilasa SvamSa 


Usually the SvamSa and Avega forms appear as Avataras, the Svayamripa appearing 
only once in the Dvapara Age as Krsna. These appear as if in a new form (apirva iva), 
either by themselves (svayam, e.g., in its self-manifestation as Tadekatma-ripa) or 
through some other means (dvardantarena, e.g., through a Bhakta like Vasudeva). The 
- commentary explains that the phrase ‘as if ina new form’ implies that the deity exists 
at the same time in his essential eternal form. The raison d’etre of an Avatara is visva- 
karya or work of the world. The Avatara is thus a partial descent or appearance in 
the world of the supreme deity with the object of performing some action in the world, 
either through or without the medium of a phenomenal being. The term visva-karya is 
not explained by Ripa Gosvamin, but Baladeva Vidyabhisana explains it as signifying 
manifold cosmic action or action done in the world (viSvariipam visvasmin va yat karyam), 
which consists of (i) the process of creation by a disturbance of the equilibrium of 
Prakrti, followed by the evolution of Mahat ete. (prakrti- ksobha-mahadadyutpadanam), 
(ii) increasing the delight of the gods and other beings by suppressing the wicked (dusta- 
yimardanena devadinam sukha-vivardhanam), and (iii) propagating the bliss of divine 
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love among the expectant devotees and spreading pure Bhakti (samut-kanthitanam 
sadhakanam premananda-vistaranam visuddha-bhak ti-praca@ranam ca). 

The Avataéras may appear in various forms, and they are classified generally into 
three groups. The obvious object of this classification is to gather together all the 
Avataras who are spoken of in legends or pious texts as having appeared or will appear 
in the world, and unify them as Vaisnava manifestation of the supreme Krsna. These 
three general groups are : 


1. Purusa-Avataras. The first Avataéra is Purusa, who, though unconditioned, 
becomes the conditioned creator. This Purusa appears in threefold aspect: (i) as the 
creator of the Mahat (mahatah srastr), who is known as Sankarsana the Karnodaka-Sayin, 
(ii) as existing in the cosmic egg (anda-samsthita), who is named Pradyumna the Gunodaka- 
Sayin and (iii) as existing in all beings (sarva-bhiita-sthita), who is called Aniruddha the 
Ksiroda-sayin. This is really a modification of the older Vyiha-doctrine of the Narayaniya, 
which doctrine however is referred to independently later on (p. 205f). 


2. Gunavataras. These are Avataras according to the three Gunas, of which they 
are the respective presiding deities: viz., Brahma as creator (Rajas), Visnu as protector 
(Sattva) and Siva as destroyer (Tamas). 


3. Lilavatiras. The character of this Avatara is not defined but these forms have 


been declared by the Srimad-bhagavata, i, 3. They are twenty-four in number as follows : 


(1) Catuhsana, i.e. the four ‘Sanas’, who in four forms are really one, viz., Sanaka, 
Sanandana, Sanatana and Sanatkumara, who appeared as Brahmana ascetics to propagate 
Jnana and Bhakti, (2) Ndarada, the author of the Satvata Tantra, (3) the Varaha, four- 
legged (catuspad), but also two-legged according to some (dvipad), (4) the Matsya, 
(5) Yajfia, (6) Nara and Narayana, (7) Kapila, (8) Dattdtreya, (9) the Hayasirsa, 
(10) the Hamsa, (11) Dhruvapriya or PrSnigarbha, (12) Rsabha, (13) Prthu, (14) 
the Nrsimha, (15) the Kirma, ( 16) Dhanvantari, (17) the Mohini, (18) the Vamana. 
(19) Bhargava (Paragurama), (20) Raghava, (21) Vyasa, (22) Balarama and Krsna, 
(23) the Buddha and (24) Kalkin. These are also the Kalpa-Avataras, as they appear 
in each Kalpa. F 

The Manvantara-Avataras. At each of the fourteen Manvantaras there is an 
Avatara who destroys the enemies of Indra and becomes the friend of gods. They are'in 
their order: (1) Yajfia, (2) Vibhu, (3) Satyasena, (4) Hari, (5) Vaikuutha, 
(6) Ajita, (7) Vamana, (8) Sarvabhauma, (9) Rsabha, (10) Visvaksena, (11) 
Dharmasetu, (12) Sudhadman (13) YogeSvara and (14) Brhadbhanu. Of these, 
Hari, Vaikuntha, Ajita and Vamana are the chief (Pravara). 

The Yugavataras. A Yugavatara flourishes at each of the four Yugas. They are 
according to their individual names (n@ma) and colour (varna): in Satya-yuga, Sukla 
(white), in Treta, Rakta (red), in Dvapara, Syama (dark) and in Kali, Krsna 
(black). - 
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In each Kalpa these Avataras become fourfold in accordance with the condition of 
Avega, Prabhava, Vaibhava and Paratva, which are now explained. The word Avega 
literally means ‘entering into’ or ‘possession’. The AveSa-Avatara has already been 
mentioned ; but this kind of Avataéra (of which examples are the sages Sanaka, 
Sanandana, etc., Narada and Prthu) is merely aupacarika, i.e., they are not real 
Avataras but Avataras by analogy ; because here the Lord enters into a particular Jiva 
and thus exalts him into and Avatara. Even Kalkin (or Kalki) is supposed by some 


‘thedlogians (e.g. in Visnudharma) as belonging to this order. The two terms Prabhava 


and Vaibhava practically mean the same thing, viz., power, but probably differ in the 
degree of the significance. This class of Avatadras is identical in essence with the 
supreme deity (svariipa-riipa) and ate so called according to the degree of their Sakti 
or power (Saktinam taratamyena) but they are inferior to the Para or Paravastha Avatara 
(paravasthebhya unakah). The Prabhava-Avataras may again be classified according 
as (i) their appearance does not endure for a long period of time (n@ti- 
cira-vyakta), or (ii) their not having an extended reputation (naiti- 
vigruta-kirti). The examples of the first kind are the Mohini, the Hamsa and Sukla, who 
disappeared as soon as their work was finished; the examples of the second variety 
include Sastrakara ascetics as Dhanvantari, Rsabha, Vyasa and Kapila. The Vaibhava- 
‘Avatiaras are the Kirma, the Matsya, Narayana with Nara, the Varaha, the Hayasirsa, 
PrSnigarbha, Balarama, and the fourteen Manvantara-Avataras beginning with Yajiia. 

Each of these Avega, Prabhava and Vaibhava Avataras has a place of habitation 
of his own ina particular Loka. Thus the Kirma lives in a lake in Mahatala, the Matsya 
in a lake in Rasatala, Nara and Narayana in Badari, the two-legged Varaha in Maharloka, 
the four-legged Varaha in Patala, the Hayafirsa in Talatala, PrSnigarbha above the Janaloka 
of Brahma, Balarama in the same place as occupied by Krsna (although his partial 
manifestation or AmSa named Sankargana lives in Patala), Vaikuntha in Svargaloka (but 
also in Vaikuntha-loka which he himself discovered), Ajita in Dhruvaloka, Trivikrama 
(who is distinguished from the Vamana) in Tapoloka and the Vamana in Bhuvarloka. 
But all the Avataras live in a lower region than Paravyoma or Mahavaikuntha, the 
highest paradise of the supreme being. This is_given in accordance with the Visnudhar- 
mottara. The Bengal School, however, does not seem to possess any definite cosmology 
of its own, but follows the Bhagavata, Padma and other Puranas indiscriminately. 

In this connection the author briefly discusses the alleged Avataratva of Upendra, 
the younger brother of Indra, and Narayana, the twin-brother of Nara. This allegation, 
however, is not, in his opinion, acknowledged by learned people. ; 

The Paravastha is described in the Sastras as the Para or complete state (sampurna- 
vastha), for these Avataras possess all the six Aigvaryas and are comparable to a lamp 
lighted from the original lamp (dipad utpanna-dipavat). They are the Nrsimha, Rama 
and Krsna. 

With regard to the Nrsimha the author cites the authority of the Bhagavata, ‘Padma- 
purana and Sridhara (who is known to have been a worshipper of the Nrsimha Avatara). 
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The Avatara is described in full in the Nrsimha-tapani Upanisad. The Nrsimha lives 
in Janaloka ; but also in Visnuloka. Rama lives in Ayodhya and in Mahavaikuntha. 
Some (e.g. Visnu-dharmottara) are of opinion that the four Vyihas (Vasudeva, etc. 5 
were incarnated in Rama, Laksmana, etc.; but according to the Padma-purana, the 
process of incarnation was as follows: Rama=Narayana, Laksmana= Sesa, Bharata=the 
~ disc Sudarfana of Narayana and Satrughna=the Paficajanya conch-shell of the deity. 
Krsna, according to the Puranas, lives in four places, viz. Vraja, Mathura, Dvaraka 
and Goloka. 

In this connection the author discusses the question whether Rama and the Nrsimha 
can be regarded as Pardvastha-Avataras of equal grade with Krsna. A Visnupurana 
text is quoted, which equalises Ravana, Hiranyakasipu and Sigupala, who were hostile 
respectively to Rama, the Nrsimha and Krsna, and informs us that the first two of 
these did not attain Sdyujya emancipation because they lacked true Bhakti for the deity. 
But other texts are cited to show that Krsna is the deity himself (bhagavan-svayam) and not 
an Avatara. Rama and the Nrsimha have, no doubt, equal character or Svabhava with 
Krsna, but they do not possess the distinctive qualification of bringing emancipation to 
the enemy that is slain (hatdri-gati-dayaka) ; for while Sigupala was finally emancipated, 
Ravana and HiranyakaSipu had to suffer rebirth. Atthough all these Avataras are perfect 
(pirna) there is yet a difference in excellence according as all the Saktis or Energies of 
the Lord find expression in them or not. An Ama is that Avatara in which the all- 
powerful expresses onlya part of his infinite power, While a Pirna-Avatara occurs 
where all the powers are fully manifested. Although the Sakti is the same in the case 
of a lamp and a heap of fire for burning down a house, there is yet a difference in their 
respective virtue of bringing delight by the removal of cold, etc. 

A modification of the much older Vyiha-doctrine is next mentioned by our auihor 
(pp: 205f). The four Vydhas in their order of emergence are given as: 

Sankarsana presiding over Ahamkara, 
Vasudeva presiding over Citta, 
Pradyumna presiding over Buddhi, 
Aniruddha presiding over Manas. 

The author refers to the fact in the N@rayaniya,2 that Pradyumna is presented as 

presiding over Manas, and Aniruddha over Ahamkara, but the above view, in his 
opinion, is supported by all Paficaratra scriptures. The four arms of Hari are said to 
represent the four Vyihas. In some Satvata Tantra, we are told, there is an enumeration 
of nine Vyihas,? viz., Narayana, the Nrsimha, Hayagriva, the Mahavaraha and Brahma, 


i 


2. On the older Vyiha-doctrine in the Mahabharata, see Barnett, Introduction 


to his English translation of the Bhagavadgita, pp. 52-55 ; Miss Mrinal Dasgupta in JHQ, 
1932, pp. 68f. For later development of the dogma, see Schrader, Introduction to the 


Pajicaratra, pp. 35f, 


3. Also referred to in Jiva’s Srikrsna-sandarbha : Sattvatam bhagavatanaém Vasudeva- 
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in addition to the four mentioned above; but the four appear to be the original and 
generally accepted Vytihas. The Vyiha-doctrine is accepted by our author from these 
older sources, but its exact bearing upon the theology of his own school is not clearly 
explained. It appears, however, that the school does not accept fully the older position 
that each of these Vyihas is a cosmic spiritual evolute or creative emergence in successive 
order, parallel to the order of cosmic material evolutes of Ahamk@ara, etc. ; but it would 
regard each of the Vythas (Vasudeva, etc.) as independent creative manifestation of the 
primal Paramatman-Purusa Avatara of the supreme being, each having (as already 
explained) a distinctive character and habitation of his own, like every other kind of 
Avatara. Nor can each of these, in the opinion of the Bengal School, be regarded as 
corresponding to the series of cosmic material causation like Ahamkara, Manas and 
Buddhi, which are, in its theory, the result of the extraneous Maya-Sakti (and not of the 
essential and inherent Svariipa-Sakti) of the Bhagavat, and which are therefore non- 
conscious (jada) evolutes. In other words, these Vyiha manifestations are aspects of 
the Purusa-Avatara of the Bhagavat, who do not correspond but apparently have presiding 
functions over the creative evolutes of Ahamkara, Manas etc. 

3 The author next attempts to remove the erroneous view sometimes propounded 
that Krsna is Vasudeva, the first of the four Vyihas. He maintains that Krsna is not 
an Avatara but the deity himself, who is greater than Vasudeva ; for Vasudeva is merely 
an aspect of the Purusa-Avatara for creative purposes. Every other form or manifestation 
is Amf$a-kala, but Krsna is the supreme Bhagavat himself. This position is supported 
by a series of Purana texts, which establish that, inasmuch as there is an excess of qualities, 
especially of the quality of Madhurya, Krsna is superior in turns to Brahman, Purusa, 
Narayana, and consequently to all other deities, Vyihas and Avataras. In this connection 
the Gopa@ta-tapani is cited as one of the greatest authorities. It is noteworthy that the 
Bengal School admits the reality practically of all deities mentioned in the Sastras, as 
well as of all Vyihas, Avataéras and other forms of manifestations testified to by the 
Puranas ; but it denies their alleged superiority to Krsna. Krsna is par excellence the 
only supreme deity ; the other deities are there, but they are inferior to Krsna and 
even derive their existence from him. Jiva Gosvamin, for instance, states in his 
Srikrsna-sandarbha that Brahma is the first Bhakta of Krsna but Siva, being described 
in the scriptures as an ideal Vaisnava, is greater than Brahma, while Laksmi, who is the 
foremost embodiment of the teaching of Bhakti, is greater than Siva, and is therefore 
admitted into the highest companionship (parama-sakhya). 

The question as to how the Unborn can be born is answered by the mystical dogma 
of incomprehensible power (vaibhava) and by metaphor that although the fire remains 
hidden in the fuel, it comes into existence by friction. The cause of divine manifestation 
is found in the theory of grace or Prasada, which the deity vouchsafes to his faithful 


Sankarsana-Pradyumnaniruddha-Narayana-Hayagriva-Varaha-Nrsimha-Brahmana iti ya nava 
miirtayah. 
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devotee as an aspect of his inherent divine Sakti, with whom the deity is eternally engaged 


ina motiveless sport (Lila) of bliss (A/adini). 


Then the author proceeds. to discuss this Lila or divine sport of Krsna, which is 
a display of his inherent divine Energy or Sakti in the form of divine self-realisation. 
This topic is further elaborated in the Srikrsna-sandarbha of Siva Gosvamin in its 
philosophical aspect ; but here the dogma is barely stated and supported by authoritative 
texts. The Lila as an aspect of divine Sakti or Energy is real and eternal (nitya), whether 
it is manifest (prakata) or unmanifest (gprakata). Hence also are Krsna’s forms (mirtis) 
and Avataras real and eternal. His Prakata Avatiara-lila, i.e., his manifest descent and 
sport, in its real and eternal character, is the result of his grace or Anugraha to the 
world, and he shows himself in the way in which his faithful devotee wishes to see him. 
As the Lila is nitya, his true Bhakta even to-day sees Krsna sporting in Vrndavana. His 
qualities or Gunas are not prakrta or phenomenal, because he is beyond the sphere of 
thé three prakrta Gunas of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. It is for this reason that he is 2 
sometimes called Nirguna or attributeless. In reality he is Saguna, not in the phenomenal 
sense, but in the sense that his attributes are real, non-natural or supersensuous (aprakrta), 
being an essence of his inherent self (svariipabhita). Hence his form (Ripa) and name 
(Nama), his greatness (Aisvarya) and his associates (Parsadas), etc. have through his 
display of Lila a supersensuous reality, although in his essence he is formless (a-ripa), 
nameless (a-n@ma) etc. 

That the Krsna-lila is real and eternal is laid down in the Srimad-bhagavata. and 
other Vaisnava scriptures. The Lila, which is a display of the divine Sakti, is of two 
kinds, viz. Prakata or manifest, and Aprakata or unmanifest ; the one is cognisable in 
the external world (prapajica-gocara), the other is not. In the Prakata-lila4 Krsna seems 
to go to and fro from Vrndavana, Mathura and Dvarakd, but in the Aprakata-lila he 
stays eternally in Vrndavana, which he never forsakes as his eternal habitation. Here — 
he sports with one Gopi (gopyaikaya) and appears as Dyibhuja, although elsewhere he _ 
is sometimes Caturbhuja. At Vrndavana he is Krsna but at Mathura he becomes Vasudeva 
while at Dvarakd he manifests his Pradyumna and Aniruddha forms,—which theory isa 
curious mystical attempt to reconcile the old Vyiha theory with the new Krsna legend. His 
birth as the son of Devaki appears in his Prakata-lila, but in his Aprakata-lila he is the eter- 
nal son of Yagoda. In the Prakata-lila there is an appparent separation from Vrndavana, but 
during all this time he is in his Aprakata-lila really in union there with his beloved ones. This 
union is of two kinds, viz. Avirbhava and A-gati. The Avirbhava occurs when he appears to 
his dear ones who long for him during separation ; e.g, at the time of Uddhava’s message, 
Krsna appeared in Vrndavana, although he lived apparently in Dvaraka. When to prove — 
the genuineness of his promise and to show his love to his dear ones he comes in his : 
chariot to Vrndavana, it is called A-gati ; e.g. the advent as described in Srimad-bhagavata 
x. 39, 33f. Thus by means of his manifest and unmanifest Lila he remains at the same’ _- ? 
time in the three places, Vrndavana, Mathura, and Dvaraka. His habitation is in reality 
twofold, viz., Vindavana and Dvaraka, the former again being twofold, viz. WVrndavana 
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and Mathura. : The Goloka or the highest paradise of the deity is really a Vaibhava, 
or display of Sakti, of Vrndavana itself. In all these places his Lila is nitya, but Vrnda- 
vana is the best because here he lives eternally in all his glory and sweetness. This 
sweetness or Madhurya consists of his power (aiSvarya), his sport (kridd@), his flute (venu) 
and his personal appearance (mirti), all of which exist in fullness in Vrndavana. 

Following these general indications of Sanatana and Ripa, Jiva Gosvamin deals 
with the doctrine of Avatara in his Srikrsna-sandarbha. The main theme of this 
Sandarbha is to maintain the central position of Caitanyaism, viz. that Krsna, who is 
the highest personal god of Bengal Vaisnavism, is not an Avatara or incarnate being but 
he is the deity himself in his perfect form as the Bhagavat. It was, therefore, found 
necessary to discuss in this connexion the character of the Avatdra in relation to the 
essential self-hood of the deity. 

Caitanyaism believes* in three stadiums or gradations of one and indivisible Reality, 
which are designated respectively as the Brahma, the Paramatman and the Bhagavat. The 
distinction is one of degree only, and is possible because different Sddhakas possess 
different capacities and modes of realisation. The Brahma, as the philosophical absolute, 
represents nothing but the nirvisesa state of the Bhagavat and is conceived as the uncondi- 
tioned, impersonal and undifferentiated thought-substance, corresponding to the Brahma 
of the Advaita-vadins, but the Bhagavat, as the religious concrete, constitutes the 
complete manifestation of the godhead as the perfect person inthe fullest display 
of the distinctive divine potencies, feautures and attributes. The Brahma is unqualified 
but the Bhagavat is infinitely qualified by an infinity of attributes. The Bhagavat 
represents the conception of the highest personal god, endowed with the essential 
. Svariipa-Sakti, of this theistic school of Vaisnavism ; he is the Lord in full manifestation 
(piirna-avirbhayva), the Brahma, in whom the Saktis remain in a potential and undifferen- 
tiated state, is his incomplete or imperfect manifestation (asamyag-Gvirbhava), the latter 
realisable by Jiiana but the former accessible only to Bhakti. The Paramatman represents, 
as it were, an intermediate conception. Asa partial manifestation of the Bhagavat, who 
alone possesses the highest inherent Svaripa- -Sakti, the concept has relation mainly to 
the extraneous Jiva- Sakti and Maya- -Sakti, and is therefore presupposed for this special 
purpose. The Paramatman is thus the godhead viewed in relation to spirit (Jiva) and 
nature (Prakrti), and is endowed with the powers of creation, sustenance and dissolution of 
the world. The Paramatman is also regarded to be the source (@Sraya) and the germinal 
ground (udgama-sthana) of the various Avataras, as well as of the whole 
phenomenal creation. As Krsna, in the opinion of this school, is the Bhagavat himself, 
the Avataras proceeding from the Paramatman stand relatively on a lower level, and 
never possess the perfection of the highest deity. 


4, Fora general outline of the philosophy and theology of Caitanyaism, see the 
introduction to my edition of.Ripa Gosvaimin’s Padyavali (Dacca University, 1934), pp. 
liv-cvi, and Indian-Culture, 1935-36. 
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From the Paramatman spring the two Purusas, the Primal and the Secondary, who 
become the source of the series of incarnate divine forms, just in the same way the sun is 


_ the source or ground of its own rays. In other words, the incarnations are related to the 


Paramatman-Purusa as parts to the whole, and in their unmanifest state they lie in an 
indiscrete and germinal form in him. In this connection, there is a discussion in detail 
of the twenty verses from the Bhagavata (i. 3. 6-25), which give a general list of the 
authentic appearances, partial (Améa) or complete (Am&in), of the supreme deity. The 
Avatiras have already been considered by Ripa Gosvamin in his Samksepa-bhagavatamrta 
and have been summarised by us above ; but there is some discrepancy in the order of 
enumeration, Jiva Gosvamin following strictly the order of the Bhagavata. They are: 

1. Catuhsana. 2. The Varaha. 3. Narada, to whom is attributed the Pafica- 
ratra Agama. 4. Nara and Narayana. 5. Kapila. 6. Dattatreya. 7. Yajiia. 8. 
Rsabha. 9. Prthu. 10. The Matsya. 11. The Kirma. 12. Dhanvantari. 13. 
The Mohini. 14. The Narasimha. 15. The Vamana. 16. Parasurama. 17. Vyasa. 
18. Rdma. 19-20 Balardma and Krsna. 21. The Buddha. 22. Kalki. 

The last verse, i. 3. 26 adds that the Avatdras are numberless, like the ripples on 
an inexhaustible reservoir; and this statement, in the opinion of Jiva Gosvamin, is 
meant to include such Manvantara-Avataras, not included in the above list, as 
Hayagriva, Hari, the Hamsa, Prsnigarbha, Vibhu, Satyasena, Vaikuntha, Ajita, Sarva- 
bhauma, Visvaksena, : Dharmasetu, Sudhadman, YogeSvara and Brhadbhanu, as well as 
Yuga-Avataras like Sukla, Rakta, etc. 

All these appearances, with the exception of Nos. 19 and 20, viz. Balarama and 
Krsna, are AmSas or Kalas (partial manifestations) of the Purusa (ete camSsa-kalah 
pumsah) ; but among the Améa-Avataras a further distinction is made of Ave&a- Avataras, 
The Catuhsanas etc. are instances of the Avega or ‘possession’ of the Jivana-Sakti, 
Narada, etc. of the Bhakti-Sakti, and Prthu etc. of the Kriya- -Sakti of the supreme deity. 
In some cases there is a direct possession by the deity (Svayam- -Avega), and these 
Avataras have therefore often declared themselves as ‘I am the Bhagavat’ in the scriptures. 
In the Avataras like the Matsya, there is direct partial manifestation (saksad amSatvam). 
By the term Amatva it is meant to indicate that though these appearances partake 
directly of the divine selfhood (saksad bhagavatta), the selfhood is said to be manifested 
partially, because of the invariably partial manifestation in them of the divine Saktis, in 
accordance with the invariable divine will in the particular case (avyabhicari-tadrSa- 
tadicchavasat sarvadaikadeSatayabhivyakta-Saktyadikatvam). But as the part (Ama) can 
never be the whole (Améin), the Avatara can never be the deity himself in his perfection. 
The so-called Vibhiti-Avataras, who consist of the great Rsis, the Manus, the 
Devas, the sons of the Manus and Prajapati, are included the term 
Kala, which also means a part, but which indicates the manifestation of a small 
amount of divine energy (alpa-Sakti), as distinguished from the great energy (mahasakti). 
displayed in the AveSa-Avataras. The difference between the Avega and Kala-Avataras 
is thus one of degree only, illustrated by the analogy of the iron which receives different 
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_ degrees-of the quality of fire by contact, but which in its real nature remains as the 


iron. These are really cases of Jiva who are inspired specifically in various degrees by 
divine energy ; but the AmSa-Avataras like the Matsya are direct, if incomplete mani- 
festations of the divine self. 


-Having thus enumerated the various limbs or constituent parts (afga) of the 
Paramatman, the Bhdgavata verses cited above conclude bya _ half-verse which, in the 
opinion of Jiva Gosvamin, distinctly lays down the general character of the Avataras, 
and emphatically distinguishes and determines Krsna as the supreme Bhagavat himself. 
The verse (i. 3. 28) concludes the list of Avataras with the statement : 


“These are the AmSas and Kalds of the Purusa, but Krsna is the Bhagavat himself.” 


As this assertion stands at the end of the list of Avatara, it implies, according to 
Jiva Gosvamin, that the appearances mentioned in the list are the various Amgas_ or 
Kala-Avataras of the Purusa, but Krsna (in company with Balarama), who is enumerated 
as the twentieth in the list, is the Bhagavat himself, who is not an Avatara, but the 
Avatarin or the very source of the Avatairas themselves as the substratum of the 
Paramatman-Purusa. This position is elaborately maintained in the rest of the 
Sandarbha, partly by an explication of this and other texts of the Bha@gavata and other 
Vaisnava scriptures, and partly by reconciling those texts from Vaisnava and non-Vaisnava 
sources which are inconsistent or contradictory. But since the question is not relevant 
to our discussion, it need not be considered here. 

From what has been indicated above we can now summarise the-theory of Avatara 
propounded by the Bengal School of Vaisnavism thus : 


(i) The supreme being, though one, can manifest himself in various forms, all 
forms being real, perfect, eternal and intelligential, but there are degrees of excellence 
in the character of the manifestation. 


(ii) The Avatara is real and not illusory, and he is also supernatural (divya) and 
eternally existent (nitya). 


(iii) The form or body assumed is non-natural and incorruptible (apra@krta) and 
has nothing of the grossness of earthly forms (aparthiva). It is an intelligential essence 
(j7ianatma), but it consists of a Vigraha, or conerete form, of pure existence, bliss and 
intelligence (saccidGnanda-vigraha) like the form of the deity himself. The Avataira thus 
retains absolute knowledge, absolute existence and absolute bliss, as well as omnipo- 


tence and power to grant salvation (moksadatva-svabhava). 

(iv) The Avatara assumes human nature in two ways, viz. the apparent shape and 
form of man (manusya-sanniveSatva) and the ordinary human acts (smanusya-cestd). 

(v) The humanity is real, but it is human reality without its imperfections. Hence 
Jiva Gosvamin speaks of Aprasiddha-manusatva and Aprakrtatva of the Avatara. 

(vi) As the Avatara retains divine power and perfection, he is capable of performing 
superhuman (atimartya) acts. . 
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(vii) Although some of the Avatdras appeared in past ages, yet being eternal they 
are still worthy of worship. Each Avatara has not only a distinctive form or body, 
but also a place or habitation in a particular Loka, which is also real and eternal. 


(viii, The Avatara is a partial descent or manifestation in the sense that the deity 
exists at the same time in his essential and complete form. The obvious object 
of descent is to do good to the world ; but since the supreme being, who realises himself 
in his motiveless sport (Lila), cannot be ‘regarded as having a particular motive, the 
descent occurs as an aspect of his grace, which isa display of his inherent Sakti, to his 
faithful devotee. 


It is clear that this theological dogma rests ultimately on a curious combination 
not only of mythology and philosophy but also of the natural and the supernatural, of 
the real and mystical,—a trait which characterises the whole religious literature of Bengal 
Vaisnavism. . 
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